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THE . 

HISTORY 

OF 

ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER I. 

Central Deecrifition qfthe Country. The Briton* 
— Romans — Saxom — The Heptarchy* 

ENGLAND, including Wales, occupies the 
southern and by far the most extensive share 
of tlie island, called by its primitive inhabitants^ 
Ynm Prydainy or the beautiful isle, whence it 
had the. name of Britain amoi\g other nations; 
and it was al^ called Ynya Wen^ or white island) 
which is the origin of the appellation of Albioa 
among the Greek9: and now, in conjunction 
with Scotland, it constitutes the kingdom of 
Great Britain. The derivation of the word 
England is from Anglen^ a province now subject 
to Denmark, which furnished a great part of the 
Saxon adventurers who established themselves in 
this division of the island. 

England being every where surrounded by tht 
sea, except where it unites with Scotland, enjoys 
CLjery natural advantage of commerce and secu- 
"ty » yefj before it knew the art of deriving pro- 
tection from a powerful navy, it was exposed to 
frequent invasion, and has several times invited^ 
the con(|uest of nations who were more early skilU 

a;^ • ' 
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ed in maritime affaii^s. Ks general figure is tri* 
angular : one extremity points to the north, an- 
other to the east^ and the third to the west. Of 
its three sides, the western is not only the long- 
est, but also the most irregular, being indented 
and broken by various tongues of land and arms 
of the sea< A straight line drawn fix>m the 
Laud's-end,in Cornwall, to Berwick upon Tweedy 
will give for the western side 425 miles ; the 
$ame drawn from Berwick to the South Fore- 
land in Kent, will make t^ eastern side 345 
miles long ; and from the South Foreland to the 
Land's-end will give a line of 340 miles fdr the 
southern side. Tb follow the trendings of the 
sea, however, would vastly increase those mea* 
surements, and render the three sides not less 
than 150Q miles. 

England, viewed as a whole, affords all that 
beautiful variety whicli can be found in the most 
extenstte tracts of the globe. In some districts^ 
Verdant 'plains e^(^d as £kr as the eye can reach, 
Watered by noble stream^,' and covered vrith innu- 
merable flocks and herds i in others, the charm* 
ing vicissitvides of gently ascending hills and 
winding vales, rich in com, or waving with woodj^ 
and dotted with flowery meadows, present tfa6 
most delightful landscapes that &ncy can form. 
Nor are prospects of a more sublime and romsm- 
tic kind wanting : lofty mountains, craggy rockS| 
deep and narrow glens, and foaming torrents, oc- 
casionally contrast with barren moors and wide 
uncultivated heaths. Yet, from the bounties of 
Nature, aided by th^ industry of the inhabitants, 
few countries possess a smaller proportion of land 
that is incapable of tillage or improvement j 
though millions of acres still remun unreclaim- 
ed, and invite the labours of the plough. 



of En^smd {Ki^ssess the nifoftt fer(lie«i)il«t)4itht 
mo^ coldi^ti^d aspect. , Tow^rcfo tii6 tiorthV it 
rises into nicmn%fiini&, or expands iiitt> nioor^;( 
while the eastehi eoast, in many'plsitti, is iBither' 
sandy w marshy.. To the west, or in the prin- 
dpaHty of W^Ies, the whblfeeotiiili^y is-fnoun-^ 
tsdnous, intermixed, however, with vai^& bf-greeit 
fertility and "feleauty.- Another- range of hills, 
sometimes rising to Alpine hei^tSyexietids fira^ 
the borders of Scotland tty ^e very h^rt of thkr 
country, running fronv north to sou&, alid fepM^ 
iTig a natural division between the eastefn^^and 
western sides of the kingdom* Vairious AUige^ 
6f less extent or elefation pneaent themselves 
in di^rent parth ; such as the Chlkern hills in 
Bucks, the Malvern in Worcestershk^ the Go- 
teswould in Gk>ucestershire, and the Wrekin ill 
Shropshire* The county of Cornwall, which itt 
a great promontory^ jutting into the Atlarttie 
CK^n, is altogether a rude and hilly tract, ceR* 
tainihg infinitely more itches in its bowels thaA 
onitssur&ce. - . . .:. 

. Theri «« few countries better watartd by 
riven tiban£n^and, andncfne possesses moi« 
numerous shoresj^ in proportion to Its exient| 
though, from die shortness of their courses tfiiify 
have in general to Tan»>few of its streams swiell 
to the magnitude of continental rivers* Those 
of the northern parts^; arisang-from the trnddle 
ridge of hills, have but a short distance to the sea, 
whichever direction they take* In the mrldland 
districts, however, the Trent and the Ouse mii^ 
conaderable way before their efflux into' the sea^ 
The Severn, taking a very ctrcuitous course^ 
flows over a space which rendo^ it deservedly 
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considered as the seccmd river in England* The 
Thames, which bears on its bpsom the wealth (^. 
many nations^ is also, in point of length and m^- 
nitude, the first river in this country^ 

The lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland 
are more remarkable for their picturesque effect, 
than for their extent. In most other counties, 
they are rare and inconsiderable. 

The deep indentings of the coasts, furnish 
many bays, creeks, and inlets, some of which are 
capacious and extensive. Beginning in the east- 
em coast, the Humber is a considerable arm of 
the sea, into which several rivers pour their tri- 
butary streams* The Wash is the next most 
important inlet on this side : it is broad, but so 
shallow, that the sands appear at low water*. « 
The Thames forms a kind of capacious funnel 
^ the discharge of its waters, between the coasts 
of Essex and Kent. At the straits of Dover, 
the island approaches within seven or eight 
lei^es of the continent : farther on, the beau* 
tiful Isle of Wight, the harbour of Portsmouth^ 
and Southampton Water, break the regularity of 
tiie coast,, and furnish much agreeable diversity 
of situation. Beyond Southampton, there are 
numerous other bays and inlets in the progress 
of the coast towards the Land's-end ; and in turn- 
ing this point, St. George's or the Bristol chan- 
nel opens, which, with the broad acstuary of the 
Severn, deeply indents Uie broadest part of the 
island. 

. The opposite coast of Wales is broken bf 
various bays and inlets ; of which Milfond-haven 
is one of the first in Europe, nor is the deep and 
large bay of Cardigan unworthy of notice. Be- 
yond thiSj Angleseay repelling the waters of the 



lAsh ftea, ^ves a new directioii 'to the coast, 
which, running inwards along the shores of Lan- 
cashire and Cumberland, receives many broad 
but shallow streams* Solway firth next succeeds, 
and together with the Cheviot hills and the 
Tweed, form something like a natural boundarf 
between England and Scotland. 

In regard to cKmate, England cannot boast 
of genial suns and balmy zephyrs ; yet it is su^ 
fictently temperate to allow the enjoyment of the 
open air, even in the severest season of the year* 
The atmosi^re, however, as is common in 
most insular situations, is inclined to chilnesS} and 
loaded with vapours, subject to frequent and 8ud«> 
den changes, and more favourable to vegetation 
than to the health of the inhabitants. No coon* 
try is clothed with such a beautiful and durable 
verdure during the spring and summer ; but the 
harvestsfrequently suffer fromtempe^uoiitrains) 
particularly in the nordieni districts ; and the 
fruits often fiill short of perfect maturity, and 
therefore seldom arrive at the rich flavour which 
^stinguishes the productions of warmer dimes* 

To compensate for these disadnmtagesy how* 
ever, neither the rigours of winter nor the heats 
of. summer are felt to such a degree as in paral* 
lei continental climates ; for while the harboura 
of Holland and Germany are annually locked 
tip with ice, those of England, and even of Scot- 
land, are happily exempted £rom this inconve^ 
mence. It should be observed likewise, that the 
western side of the kingdom, receiving first an 
accunmlation of clouds from the Atlantic Oceait^ 
which meet with an obstruction in their passage 
firom the central chain of i^s, is much more 
e:Kpo8ed to rain than the eastern ; but the latten 
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nM if Nata^ was an impartial distributer of her 
&vours, is more frequently involved in fogs and 
mists. On the whole, however, if we except parts 
pf Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Essex, and 
Kent, the sdr is suSicienUy salubrious ; and in« 
stances of longevity occur in every district and 
every situation, which may vie with the most 
favoured regioAs. The modes of living, indeed, 
co-operating with the density and variability of 
the atmosphere, produce a long train of nervous 
complsunts, which diminish the enjoyment of ex« 
istcnce ; but they do not seem to have any very 
considerable influence on its duration. 

Ori^naliy the island of Great Britain seems 
to have been almost wholly overrun with wood, 
and solely peopled with the inhabitants of the 
forest. The wolf, the bear, the wild boar, were 
kmg the uncontrolled rangers of the woods ; 
but their race has for several generations been 
totally extinct. Stags, roebucks, and wild cattle, 
langed the sylvan scenes, bounded over the hills, 
•r grazed in the meadows, without fear and 
without annoyance from m^ ; but by degrees 
the forests weretlestroyed, in order to make way 
for cultivation ; the marshes were drained ; and 
tiie. wild beasts, driven from their native hauntSi 
gave place to such as v^re reclaimed and ren- 
dered useful auxiliaries to man. 

From the continent, however, came our most 
valuable productions, both animal and vegeta- 
ble : the former have, been improved by long and 
sedulous caref and are now superior to those of 
the countries from which they were originally 
introduced ; and if in any respect the latter suffer 
in competition, it is only from causes not in hu- 
man power to alter-^the air and the climate. 
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Englaiid, now exempted from any fbmiidable 
wild qoadrupeds, has none that can dispute the 
mastery with man, and but few to annoy him^ 
either in his person or property. The fox, the 
wild cat, the badger, the marten, the weasel, the 
otter, the hedgehog, the mole, the rat, and the 
mouse, are almost the only quadrupeds that 
remain to disturb us. Of these the rat, small as 
it is, from its destructive habits, is infinitely 
the most troublesome. The hare, the rabbity 
and the squirrel, are inoffensive and pleasing. 

On the other hand, our domestic animals are 
unrivalled* The English horse has no equal for 
spirit, strength, and fieetness. The homed cat- 
tle have be«i brought to the highest degree (Si 
perfection, both as to si^e and figure* The di^ 
fcrent breeds of English sheep are variously 
distinguished for the delicacy or quantity of their 
flesh, and the fineness or abundance of their wooL 
The deer of our parks and forests are of superior 
beauty ; and our dogs, of every species,are deserv- 
edly aidmired for courage, strength, and sagacity* 

The vegetable productions of this country, 
most of which were drawn from other regions, 
by culture have acquired all the perfection which 
our climate will allow. Nuts, acorns,' crabs, and 
a few wild berries, were originally all the indi- 
genous articles of food which our \voods could 
boast. To foreign countries, and our own in- 
dustry, we are indebted for the bread we eat, our 
best frints, and our garden vegeUbles. Horti- 
culture, indeed, has been earned to a height in 
£nglaBd, which other nations have in vain at-: 
tempted to reach. Where Nature fails, art has^ 
been moft suecessfiilly called in lo her aid } and 
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the (hilts of the tropics may now be seen covefw 
ing the tables of the rich. 

The birds that inhabit oar groves, and delight 
the ear with their harmony, are as numerooi 
and as various as in any populous and cultivated 
country. Wild fowl in some counties are ex> 
tretnely plentiful ; and domestic poultry every 
where abounds. 

The seas and rivers of England are stocked 
with a great variety of beautiful fish. From the 
deep, thousands derive a subsistence ; and 
policy has lately displayed itself in encouraging 
the fisheries, as a source of weaith and c^ 
power. 

The manu&ctures of England need only be 
flamed to be allowed superiority over those of 
the rest of the globe. Industry, application, a 
spirit of enterprise, and steadiness of action, cha« 
facterise the inhabitants of this country, who, 
according to a late enumemtion, may amount to 
^eariy ten millions ; but who have achieved 
more in arms and in arts than double the number 
in any other nation on earth. 

All ancient writers who have treated of the 
origin of the first inhabitants of Britain, repre* 
sent them to have been the same pec^le as the 
Gauls, who are also more extensively recogniz*- 
ed in history under the appellation of Celts, 
and as the first race of men that spread over 
Europe, the greatest part of which was in their 
possession, until within about four hvndred 
years of the Christian era, when these Gothic 
tribes began to press to the^ westward from the 
shores of the Euxine. The historical memorials 
of the Britons tbems^vesy corroborate such a 



stutement ; and vnlh the additioB of wtwnl 
important particulars, re^pectiag the sucotsaive 
•irivals of difierent oolonies. The first adreo- 
tmers are said to have been the northern Cimbri; 
the next, was a cofcmf of Loegyrians fiom the 
south division of Gaul, called Aquitania ; and 
ttno third were the Celte of that part of the con- 
tinent nearest to Britain, who were called Btf^ 
Ihon, or men of tumult, sjmonymeoB with which 
tbitf had the weli-kaown appellation of Bel- 
gians. These wei*e the tlnee primary settlers of 
Uiia^isUaid, of ^le same original stock, speaking 
» common, tenguage, with some diveiaity of dia-- 
lects, under the same forms of goTemment, the 
mme r d igten , and -synopathinng in the same 
msMMim and dfitemek The temperate region^' 
to the westward, wefeexploved by them in verf 
temote periods ; so itet according to some \m^ 
USfi Biitain received i«s ftrst colonies upwoids 
ef eieten centuries before the commenceraent of 
the Christiaa em*. The last of the three tolonitti. 
before mentioaed is supposed to have come over 
between three and Hmxr hundred years bel^e 
C^hrist, to have eictended diCTnelvesthfoogh the 
southern parts of the island, so that after the 
U^ae of some agesthey contributed^ the popu*^ 
faction of Ireland, which had originally received 
aome ooloiiiet of the Loegyrians, who also hadi 
letded ki the tidddfe and southern parts ef £ng>* 
land*. 

In consldoiriBg the stete of reBgion and socielf 
aonoftg the ancient Brkons, the first ob^tthat: 
arrests the aftten^un, is the^stem of. the bards, 
the principles of which are dearly Identified 
tmottg the first patriarchs of mankuid \ andthef 
B2 
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were exteiukci to the &rthest regiona of Indii^' 
in common with the western bprders of Europe* 
The bards required that every branch of know^ 
ledger embraced by themy should be (H>mmitted 
to memory before their disciples . were admitted 
into their order. What they thus taught wa* 
reduced into a peculiar kind of aphorisms^ called 
Triads, from their comprehending three diifer- 
oit articles classed together according to cha-' 
racteristic analogy ; and th^e Triads embraced 
the leading points of theology, morality, science, 
and history. Solemn meetings took place at 
certain times, such as at the new and full moon^ 
bat more particularly at the four qusurters of the 
jNsar, when the great national assemblies were 
held, for the promulgation of the traditionarf 
Triads, and for other purposes. These meetp> 
iBgs took place within circles of unwrought 
Usme&i in the most public and convenient situ- 
aticAs, such as the open {dains in the county <^ 
Wilts, whereon the prinupal stone orcle of the 
irtiole island was raised ; and of which Aveburf) 
«nd Silbury Hill, as its appendage, pres«it at 
this. day to our observation some of its vast and 
WiHideHiil remsdns. 

'. The mstitudon ccmsisted of three orders, vnth* 
<Mit dbtinction of sex ; namely, the bilrds, the 
dniids, and the oyates ; and to each of these 
iqrereaitt^hed particular pursuits and fimctions. 
That order called the bardic was the predomi* 
SttQt class, or that into which all the disciples 
were iioitiated in the first instance : it was in 
shcNt the privile^ national college of the Ba- 
tons ; fo>r, on being admitted, the members as* 
^medoDfi ov the other, as their inclinittioa or 
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iaICKSt directed them. To this priiHanr order 
appertained the perpetoation of the privikgea 
and customs of the system* A bard, by assom* 
ing the character of a droid, had to pei^rm the 
fiincti<ms of the priesthood ; and, as there was a 
priest, or druid, in every community, and the 
greatest influence attached to him, his were the 
functions most sought after. Therefore the 
bards appeared most conspicuous in this class to 
strangers ; so that ancient writers have generally 
blended the other two orders in that of the druh 
ids. The ovates were such of the bards as de« 
voted themselves to particular arts and 8ct^K:es $ 
mod this was the only character in which they 
were permitted to hold private meetings ; the 
other classes were obliged to assemble, as they 
expressed it, in the eye of the light and m the 
&ce of the sun. Eadi of the three orders wore 
an appropriate dress : that of the bards in gene^ 
ral was ef sky4)lue colour, emblematic of lights 
CH* truth, md tranquilfity ; white, as a maok of 
purity, appertained to die druids ; and the ovates 
wore greoi, dieting that the knowledge of ter* 
i^strial things was the object of their pursuits. - 
The fundamental object and principles of the 
htadac system were the search after truth, and a 
ligid adherence to justice and peace. They 
never bore arms, nor engaged in any party dis» 
potes ; so that eventually they became totally 
exempted from all political connections ; and 
wore employed as heralds in war between dif** 
ferent states. So sacred were their persons con» 
sidered, in the office of mediators, that they 
passed unmolested through hostile countries, and 
even appeared in the midst of battle, to arrest 
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the arm (^ slauglRter, while they elcecutcd tbnr 
missions* But this state of disinterested virtue 
was at length the means of firocuriiig to the or- 
der the supreme infkieiice in the nation, by the 
perversion of its original iMiiid|des : aniong the 
Gauls, we learn that the office of arch-dniid was 
established and made permanent, in direct vio* 
lation of those principles ; itnd the hig^ priest 
had acquired so great an ascendency, as to 
struggle saccessfully against the Roman power 
tar nearly five hundred years. The leading te* 
nets in the bardic religion were ^lese : they be* 
Heved in the existence of one supreme Being; of 
whom they reasoned that be could not be mate- 
rial, and that what Was not matler, must be 
Ckd. The soul wtts contndered to be a lapsed 
mtelligence under a total privation ei know^ 
ledge, or happiness, by its felling to the lowest 
-pcHnt of existence. To regdn the state of inteK 
ject, it had to pass through all ^e intermediait 
modes of existence. For such a purpose waft 
this earth created, «s wt^ ad other innumerable 
Worlds ; that is, as means of approxiihadng ^er* 
naily through varied statea of behig towards the 
Deity. Farther, that this earth was origmally 
Covered with water, wtach gradually subsiding) 
kuid animate arose, of the lowest and least per* 
feet species, thus corresponding in Of^aniasatioit 
Irith the then capacity of the soul. Newordtrt 
In the scale of being were successively produced 
from these, continually improving in form, an4 
augmenting the capacity of intellect, so that, in 
the course of ages, man ultimately appeared, the 
taostpei'fect receptacle of the soul on this earth* 
Then tte soul had ^ augmented its Acuities a» 
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to be capaUe of judging between good and evil ; 
consequently it was a state of liberty and rf 
choice. If the soul became attached to evil, it 
fell again to brutal life, or the state of necessityt 
to a point corresponding with its turpitude of 
fanman existence ; and it again transmigrated 
towards the state of man Ibr a renewed proba- 
tion* When the soul became attached to goody 
death was its release to a higher existence, where 
the loss of memory \iras done away, so that it 
then recollected the economy of every formec 
state; thus being made happy, in the knowledge 
oC an animated nature below its then condition* 
It was conceiyed that in this world, life was grai^^ 
dually increasing in quantity and perfection ; 
that therefore truth and justice were advancing 
therewith, so that the bards looked for a period 
when those attributes should prevail over the 
principles of evil and devastation ; that when the 
period arrived, man would then make rapid 
ap];Ht)aches towards the summit of that perfec- 
tion, which the terrestrial state is susceptible of; 
and upon the consummation of such an event, the 
design of this world would be answered, and it 
would be then destroyed by fire. 

Such was the original system of the bards | 
but, like all other systems of theology, it waa 
irrupted and abused, and particularly in Gaul ; 
the rank weeds of superstition were sown for the 
sake of power, and they grew luxuriantly in the 
field originally cultivatol to yield more whole- 
some fruit. Among the first aberrations, may 
be traced that of the knowledge of the great 
Huon, or the Supreme Being, who was obscured 
in the hieroglyphics or emblems of his different 
attributes, so that. the i^rovelling minds of th%> 
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ttultitude often sought not beyond those repre> 
aentations for the object of worship and adora- 
tion. This opened an inlet for a variety of er^ 
rors more minute ; and many superstitions be« 
came attached to their periodical solemnities ; 
but more particulariy to their rejoicing fires, on 
the appearance of vegetation in spring, and on 
the completion of harvest in autumn* Others 
of less note grew into importance, from the pe» 
cufiarity of some ceremonies ; such as the cut- 
ting of the misselto with a golden hook, by the 
presiding druid ; the gathering of the cowslip, 
and other plants, consecrated to the power of 
healing* The authority, which the bards as- 
sumed, of excommunication, during the purity 
of the system, was^ an useful corrective in tlieir 
discipline ; but when the civil government be* 
came in some measure coalesced with the order, 
the sentence then pronounced in the circle was 
clothed in all the terrors that surround an out- 
law, in OKxlem dmes* Then too, their doc* 
trine of expiation by sacrifice, extended to more 
awful victims; for all the criminals of the nation 
were collected together, at the great yearly as- 
semblies ; and there, in atoning for their crimes, 
presented a spectacle to the whole people at once 
mpresuve and tremendous. 

The civil institutions of the ancient Britons^ 
arose chiefly out of the system just noticed. 
The leading trait therein, was their division into 
&milies or tribes ; and from which again origi- 
nated many of their other customs, as well as 
political regulations. Every tribe was an inde- 
pendent state, under the patriarchal sway of its 
eider. But common danger sometimes united 
•sveml of those states under the commiiid of an 



elected taider ; and it is recorded^ tbat in three 
instances) the nominai sovereif^y of the whole 
island thus became vested in a smgle chie& 
The individuals of every family participated in 
its rights, according to their proximity to the 
head* Property was equally divided among the 
children of every marriage ; op, in default of co- 
is$ue> among the first and second degrees of re«> 
latives* liLindred extended to the ninth degree ia 
descent and collaterally ; and this every perscm 
was obliged to prove, to entitle himself to the 
rights of the community, otherwise he became 
reduced to the condition of an alien* Each &• 
mily was amenable for the conduct of its mem* 
bers towards the individuals of another &mily ; 
and for every cdme committed, a fine was levied 
of the kindred on one ade, according to the de^ 
grees of relationship, and distributed junong the 
fimuly of the i^;griev€d* 

The Britons w^re, generally speaking, a pas*- 
toral people ; .however, agriculture was carried 
-on to a considerable extent in some parts of the 
island, particularly towards the south, where the 
state of society was more connec^d and civilized 
than in the less hospitable regions of the north 
and west. Thdr chief support was derived from 
the produce of their numerous herds, which con* 
sisted of kine, sheep, and serine* With respect 
to the management of their herds and flocks, the 
Britons had the custom of keeping all that be* 
longed to the whole cooinwnity together ; and 
each Jierd..of cattle, acooitiiog to their regulaf* 
tions, amounted to twenty th<»uaad an number ; 
each i^ock of sheep had six times. as many ; and 
tkey were respectively si^perintended by about 
four hnoda^m&iy detached fer Ibat pQurpoaOi 
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The dress of the persons of high rank consist-- 
ed of long gowns, and their ornaments were 
beads of amber and jet strung together, and 
worn about the head, and- wreaths of gold round 
the neck as badges of honour. The common 
people were generally clad in skins ; but some 
of the ruder tribes are said to have used no cloth- 
ing, wearing only rings of iron round their necka 
and arms* There was a prevailing custonk 
among most of the tribes, of painting themselves 
with woad, when they went to battle, so as to 
appear more terrible to their enemies ; and some 
used to delineate the figures of flowers, trees^ 
and animals on their bodies, by infusing the 
juice of the same plant into incisicMis made 
through the skin. They sufiered the hair of 
their heads to grow long ; bat shaved their 
beards, excepting the upper tip. Their housea 
were generally built of wood, and covered with 
reeds. The towns, or villages, were a confused 
parcel of such houses, placed at a small dis- 
tance apart, and, generally speaking, situated in 
woods, having the avenues defended by slight 
ramparts of earth, or with the trees that were 
cut down to clear the ground ; but those who 
dwelt in exposed and hilly situations fortified 
themselves upon eminences with circular en- 
trenchments of earth. • 

The only commerce, which the Britims had, 
was carried on with the neighbouring coast of 
Gaul ; excepting the occasional voyages, said to 
have been performed by the Phoenicians, to pro- 
cure the tin found in the extremities of the pre-» 
sent Cornwall. The R<Hnans extol them for 
being simple and upright in their dealings* 
What they used for currant moneys consisted of 
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rii^ and thin plates of iron, or brass, wdghed 
by a certain standard : the iron was of their own 
production, the brass was imported. 

On account of the nature of their constitution, 
which divided them into small rival states, the 
Britons were so inured to war, as to be extolled 
by Caesar, for their valour and the undaunted 
bravery with which they went to battle* Other 
writers describe them as not only warlike, but as 
delightine; in ^slaughter. Armed lightly, gene- 
rally with a spear and shield, their mode of 
fighting was desultory, making impetuous at* 
tacks on their enenues in small parties, having 
their appointed stations, so that one detachment 
succeeded another, thus relieving the weary 
With fresh tnx)ps, as the occadon demanded. 
But there was one branch in the art of war, the 
management of their chariots, wherein their prin- 
cipal strength conusted, which they had carried 
to wonderAil perfection ; and which viras of sa 
formidable a nature as to throw the Roman army 
into constenii^tion. It may not be improper to 
give Caesar's own description of their skill in this 
kind of warfore : ^ They first drive to all parts 
with their chariots, and throw their darts ; and 
they frequently br^ the ranks, by the prancing 
of thdr steeds, and the noise of the wheels. 
When they get among the horse, they aligfit 
fix>m the chariots and fight on foot ; the chario* 
teers, in the mean while, draw off a little from 
the engagement, and place themselves in such a 
manner, that if these should be overpowered by 
the enemy, they may have an easy retreat to the 
chariots. By these means they manoeuvre and 
act in battle with the rapidity of the cavalry, and 
the firmness of the inHeuitry. So dexterous are 
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they in this mode, by continual exercise, that 
they can stop their horses, in full speed down a 
steep declivity, can check and turn them in a 
small compass, run upon the pole, rise upon the 
harness, and from thence with incredible quick- 
ness recover their stations." 

Beudes these chariots, which carried a certain 
number of men, they had other sorts, particulariy 
one that was very destructive, being armed with 
scythes and hooks, and carrying only the <lriver^ 
who, as opportunities offered, drove in through 
the brcAen ranks of the enemy. The horses em- 
ployed in drawing those vehicles were of small 
size ; and their harness is described as having 
been splendidly decorated with ornaments. 

Such was the state of Britain, at the 

* • time when Caesar was pursuing his career 
of glory among the Gauls : and, to oppose 
whom a very large army of auxiliaries is stated, 
in the historical memorials of the Britons, to 
have gone from this island, under the conduct 
of Caswallon, and his nephews Gwenwynwyn 
and Gwanar ; the former of whom we shall see, 
in the sequel, rsdsed to a pre-eminent station 
among his countrymen, and, in opposing the 
conqueror of the world, his name stands im- 
mortalized in history. The Britons having, in 
the wars carried on by Caesar in Gaul, conside- 
rably assisted his enemies, this gave a specious 
pretence to his ambitious mind, and he seized 
vrith avidity the idea of adding unknown re- 
gions, or sort of new world, to the conquests he 
had made on the continenl. Cxsar therefore 
collected together eighty ships at Calais, on 
board of which he embarked two legions, with 
which he appeared on the coast of Britain, and 



ianded oeftr Deal in Kentf in the numth of Au- 
gust; and, after a abort campajgn> obtained tbe 
nominal submission of the islanders* After 
Cssar had returned to Gaul, the Britons ne» 
glecting to send the hostages^ which the^r had 
stipulated to do^ he employed the following 
winter, in pr^mring for another more formidable 
descent on the island ; so that early in the suc- 
ceeding summer he had collected together about 
eight hundred ships, on board of which he put 
five legions of in&itry, with two thousand ca- 
¥alry, forming altogether an army of upwards 
of thirty thousand men. Since the (kparture of 
their invader, the Britidi chiefs had not been 
idle ; for, as they anticipated this impending 
storm, they had akrmed the more distant re- 
gions to a sense of common danger ; and, as the 
first effort of their union, Caswallon, the chief of 
the territory, generally included in the present 
counties of Essex and Middlesex, was elected by 
the different states, to the supreiihe command ; a, 
chieftain who had already signidized himself in 
many wars with his neigli^urs ; and, as before 
observed, had been over in Gaul* This was the 
first instance id their history, of the Britons 
making such an attempt to consolidate their 
power ; and it seems to have awakened conside- 
rable jealousy among 8c»ne of their leaders : and, 
the otherwise unaccountable plan adopted, of 
not opposing the landing of the invaders, is at- 
tribute to the treachery of a party among them, 
beaded by Avarwy, or Mandubratius, who car^* 
ried this measure in a council previously heid* 
Certain it is, that the Romans landed without 
the appearance of an enemy ; nor did they meet 
wHh any, until they had proceeded to the banks 
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of the river Stour in Kent* After several severe 
conflicts, the Britons were a second time com- 
pelled to submit to the fortune of Ca&sar, and on 
the terms of peace being concluded, he returned 
with his army into Gaul. 

About a century aftenivards, in the 
' ' reign of Claudius, the Roman ensigns 
were agadn displayed in Britain ; the rude 
inhabitants were broken in several battles by 
Plautius ; and the Cantii, the Atrebales, the 
Regni, and the Trinobantes, who inhabited the 
south-east parts of the island, were obliged to 
submit. The other Britons, under Caractacus, 
still maintained an obstinate resistance, until that 
celebrated leader was defesUed and taken prisoner 
on the banks of the Severn, by Ostorius. 

The captivity of Caractacus, however, 
had not entirely subdued the spirit of the 
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Britons; and Suetonius, who, in the reign 
of Nero, penetrated into the island of Anglesey, 
was astonished by the general revolt of a people 
whom he considered as subdued* Inflamed by 
the indignant reproaches of Boadicea, the queen 
of the Iceni, the Britons started to arms. The 
Romans were obliged to abandon London, al- 
ready a flourishing colony, and seventy thousand 
of them were imprisoned and massacred by the 
exasperated natives. Their fate, however, was 
soon after avenged by Suetonius in a bloody and 
decisive battle, in which eighty thousand Britons 
are supposed to have perished ; and Boadicea, 
rather than submit to the victor, put an end to 
her life by poison. 

AD. ^^^^^* Agricolaj who governed Bri- 
u'^ * tain, in the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, 

and Domitian, formed a regular plan for 
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Bubduifig the island, and rendering tht acqmsi- 
tion useful to the ccmquerors. To effect this, he 
carried his victorious arms northwards; inerced. 
the forests and mountains of Caledonia; defeated 
the barbarians in various encounters ; and having 
fixed a chain of forts between the Friths of Clyde 
and Forth, he secured the Roman province fiDm 
the incursions of its ferocious neighbours. 

To skill and success in war, Agricola united a 
knowledge of the arts of peace. He introduced 
laws and arts among the Britons ; taught them 
to value the conveniences of life ; reconciled them 
to the Roman language and manners ; and en- 
deavoured to render their chains easy. By this 
conduct, the inhabitants gradually acquiesced 
under the dominion of their miasters* 

To secure them from the irruptions of the 
Caledonians, Adrian built a rampart between the 
river Tyne, and the Frith of Solway : this was 
strengthened with new fortifications by Severus ;. 
and from the expedition of that emperor, during 
two hundred years, such a profound tranquillity 
prevailed in Britain, that little mention is made 
of die afilairs of that island by any historian. The 
natives disarmed, dispirited, and submissive, had* 
fost even the idea of tiieir former independence* 

But when the Roman empire, sunk into luxurj' 
and servitude, was assailed by the fierce barbaric 
ans of the North, and the emperors were obliged 
to recal the distant legions to the protection o#- 
the. capital, that part of Britain too which had 
long been subject to its sway, and softened by its 
luxury, found enemies on its frontiers, ready to 
take advantage of its defenceless situation. The 
Picts, who were a tribe of the British race dri- 
ven northwards by the arms of Agrippa, and th^ 
G3 
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Scotch, wko were supposed to have migrated 
from Ireland, pierced the rampart of « Adrian, 
and extended their ravages over the fairest part 
of the country. The emperors, no longer ca- 
pable of detaching troops from the continent to 
repel them^ restored the Bntons to their inde* 
pendence ; but at the same time informed them, 
they must look to themselves for defence. Ac- 
cordingly, the Romans to6k a final adieu of Bri- 
tain, after having been masters of the best por- 
tion of it nearly four centuries* 

The abject Britons of the south, unac- 
' g * customed to the perils of war and the cares 
of civil government, found themselves in- 
capable of resisting the incursions of their fierce 
and savage neighfaNSurs* The northern walls were 
again overthrown, and the ferocity of the Picts 
and Scots was augmented by the helpless condi- 
tion and submissive behaviour of the vanquished 
inhabitants. The latter in vain implored the aid 
of the Romans, in an epistle to ^tius the patri- 
cian, which was inscribed the << Groans of the 
Britons." The tenor of the epistle was suitable 
to the superscription : '' the barbarians," say they, 
^ on the one hand drive us into the sea ; the sea 
on the other throws us back on the barbarians i 
and we have only the hard choice left us of pe- 
rishing by the sword or by the waves." The 
Romans, however, at this time pressed by Atti- 
la, were incapable of yielding them any asds- 
tance ; and the imhappy suitors, reduced to des- 
pairj and attending only to the suggestions of 
their own fears, and to the counsels of Vorti- 
gem, the powerful prince of Dumnonium, ur- 
gently but rashly invited the protection of the 
Saxons* 



The Saxons had been for some time re^ 
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garded as one of the most warlike tribes 



of Germany) and had become the terror 
of the neighbouring nations. They had posses* 
sed themselves of the sea-coast from the mouth 
of the Rhine to Jutland ; and at this period were 
commanded by Hengist and Horsa, two brothers^ 
who boasted their divine descent from the god 
Woden. These leaders received with pleasure 
an invitation, which was recommended^^by the 
hope of fame and plunder ; they embarked with 
about sixteen hundred of their followers, in thre^ 
vessels, landed near the isle of Thanet, and at- 
tacked with confidence and success the northern 
invaders. 

But it was for themselves alone, and not for 
their allies, that they had conquered. The fer« 
tility of Britain allured five thousand Saxons to 
join them ; and Hengist and Horsa having con- 
cluded an alliance with the Scots and Picts, 
whom they had been invited to resist, turned 
their arms immediately against those Britons, 
whom they had engaged to protect. 

Despair acting on the Romanized Britons, sup- 
plied the place of courage ; they deposed Vorti- 
gem, who had led them into this error, and chose 
in his stead his son Vortimer. They ventured to 
meet their perfidious enemies, and, though gene- 
rally defeated, one action is distinguished by the 
death of Horsa. His brother Hengist, however, 
reinforced by his countrymen, still advanced to. 
victory ; sparing neither age, nor sex, nor condi- 
tion ; and numbers of the Britons, to escape 
from his cruelty or avarice, passed over to the 
continent, where, in the province of Armorica 
or Brittany, they were received by a people of 
the same language and manners. 
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During the straggle for independence, Vbrti-^ 
mer had expired ; md An^rosius, who succeeded 
in the chief command over the Britons^ united 
tiiem in their resistance to the Saxons : yet Hen- 
gist maintained his ground ; and while he settled 
his brother Octa in Northumberland, he formed 
into a kingdom, and bequeathed to his posterity, 
the counties of Kent, Middlesex, Essex, and part 
of Surrey* Els success allured new swarms fram 
the northern coasts of Germany ; the southern 
Britons gradually receded before the inyaders> 
or submitted to their sway ; and JElla, another 
Saxon chief, founded the kingdom of the South 
Saxons, comprising Sussex, and that portion of 
Surrey which Hengist had not occupied. 

The settlement of the West Saxons in Hamp- 
shire, Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Berkshire, and the 
Isle of Wight, perpetuates the name of Cerdic, 
and his son Kenric ; but it was not till after many 
a bloody conflict, that these adventurers enjoyed 
in peace the harvests of their toils. They were 
opposed by Arthur, prince of the Silures, whose 
heroic valour suspended the declining iate of his 
country, and whose name has been celebrated 
by Taliesin, and the other British bards. Of 
this prince many fictions are related ; yet it ap- 
pears, from incontestible evidence, tliat both in 
personal and mental powers he excelled the 
generality of the human race. 

Reiterated success, and ample scope for more^ 
allured fresh tribes of Saxons to follow in the 
same track* In 575, Ufia assumed the title of 
king of the East Angles ; in 585 Crida, that of 
3ilercia, and Erkenwint that of the East Saxons ; 
Ms latter was ^membered from that of Kent, 
«Dd comprehended Essex, Middlesex, and part 
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of Hertfordshire ; that of the East AngluH Cam- 
bridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk ; and Mercia was 
extended over all the middle counties, from the 
banks of the Severn to the frontiers of those two 
kingdoms* 

It was not, however, till 547, that the Saxons 
in Northumberland were able to enlarge their lir 
mits ; when under Ida, a Saxon prince, who 
boasted his descent from Woden, they bclbdued 
all Northumberland, the bishopric of Durham, 
and the south-east counties of Scotland. About 
the same time, a second J&lla, having conquer* 
ed Lancashire, and the greatest part of York- 
shire, received the appellation of king of Deira : 
these tvm kingdoms were united in the person 
of Ethelired, grandson of Ida, who married Ac* 
ca, the daughter of .£lla ; and expelling his bro- 
ther-in-law Edwin, assumed the title of king of 
Northumberland* 

Thus was established, after a violent contest 
of near a hundred and fifty years, the Heptar- 
chy, or seven Saxon kingdoms, in Britain ; un- 
der which the whole southern part of the island, 
except Wales and Cornwall, in a great measure 
mixed its inhabitants, changed its language, 
customs, and political institutions. The period 
of the Heptarchy presents no train of brilliant 
events, to dignify its history ; in order, how- 
ever, to connect our narrative, we shall give 
a succinct accoimt of the succession of kings, and 
of the most remarkable revolutions m each king- 
dom. 

In Kent, Escus succeeded to the dominions, 
though not to the martial genius of his fathet* 
Henglst* During his:Qwn r6ign, and that of his 
son Octa> a<id hts.grandsoK Hennenric, for fifty-. 
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feur yeafSy the victors faoigaished in peace ; but 
on the accession of Ethelbert their ardoar was 
again reviyed ; and though the new monarch was 
unsuccessful in his first esterprises, he soon ac* 
quired an absolute ascendency over the minds 
ttod coum^ils of his countrymen, by the defeat of 
the^king of Wessex* 

Yet the reign of Ethelbert is still more re- 
mariuble, for the introducticm of the Christian 
reltgioD among the Saxon conquerors of Britain* 
Ethelbert had married Bertha, the daughter of 
Caribert) king of Paris ; the princess hsud stipu* 
lated for the ffee exercise of her religion ; a 
French bishop had accompanied her to the court 
of Cantefi>ury ; and her influence over EtheU 
bert confirmed the Roman pontiff, Gregory ths 
CHEAT, in the hopes he had early indulged, xif 
comrerting the British Saxona^ 

That prelate, while yet in a private station^ 
had observed in the market-place of Rome some 
Saxon youth exposed to sale, whom the Roman 
iflerchants, in their trading voyages to Britain^ 
had bought of their parents* Stmck with their 
Mr cofmplexions, and bkKmiing countenances) 
he asked to what country they beiooged ; being 
tM they were Angles, he re{^ed, they ought 
rather to be denominated angels, and lamented 
tiiat the prince of darkness should enjoy so fidr 
a prey« Inquiring the name of their provincoy 
he was informed it was Deira, a district of North- 
umberland; ^Deiri," exclaimed he, ^<that ia 
good ; they are called to the mercy of God from 
his anger, de tra* But what is the name of the 
king of that |Ht>vfaice?" He was told it was .£lla,or 
AUa: << Alleluia," cried he ; <^ we must endeavour 
that the praises of God be Hung in thdr country*"^ 



Moved by t&ese a]liinoin» he WMmakin^ prepa- 
ratiotis for the perilous attempt, when the esteem 
of his countrymen raiaed him to t&e poatificafeeiL 
and compelled him to eomm&t the pious dengn to 
AugQstine, a Roman mmik, and forty associates. 

Hitiierto the Saaoms had mirshipped ^ ^ 
Woden, whom they beliei«d to be the ^gy' 
ancestKMT of their piinces, and regarded as 
the god of war t they fonded if they obtained 
the foyour of diis chvmityy by Uieir vafour, they 
should be admitted after death into his hall ; 
and) reposing on coudies, should satiate them- 
selves wtth ak from the skulls of their enemies 
whom tiiey had slain in battle. But the other 
northern cooqaemrs of Europe having already 
imbibed the Christian fidth, the Saxons could not 
avoid regarding with voieratioQ a doctrine that 
acquired the ascendancy over their German bro* 
^Tttu The manners and address of Bertha had 
improved the &vound»le prepossessions ; and 
when Augustine ^Rtved in Kent, he found his 
apprehensions agreeably disappointed, and Ethel* 
bert well ^sposed to listen to his pkccepts, and 
to the prospects of eternal joy which he disclos-^ 
ed. << Your words and promises,'^ aaid Ethel* 
bert, ^ are foir ^ but, because they are new and 
Sneertah), I cannot entindly yield to them, and 
relin<fiish the prtnct|^s which I said my ances* 
tors hav« so long maintained: your are wel« 
come, however, to remain here in peace ; and as 
you have undertaken so long a journey, solely as 
altars for what you believe to be our ad-: 
vantage, I witt supply you with ril necessaries^ 
and permit you to deliver your doctrkie to mp 
subjects*" 
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Augustine now proceeded to preach the gos- 
pel with the warmest zeal to the Kentish Sax- 
ons ; his self-denial excited their admiration ; his 
proselytes were numerous ; and the king himself 
was soon persuaded to receive the rite of baptism* 
His conversion as well as his marriage with Ber- 
tha, produced a connection with the French) Ita- 
lians, and other nations on the continent, and 
tended to reclaim his subjects from the gross ig- 
norance and barbarism in which the Saxons had 
been involved. Ethelbert was also a wise legis* 
lator, and, after a glorious and beneficial reign 
of fifty years, he died, lamented and esteemed. 

His son and successor, Eadbeld, seduced by a 
passion for his mother-in-law, deserted for some 
time the Christian religion, which permitted not 
such incestuous marris^s ; but he was reclaim- 
ed by the holy artifice of Laurentius, the suc- 
cessor of Augustine ; and retumii^ with his peo- 
ple to Christianity, expire after a reign of twen- 
ty-two years, leaving two sons, Ermenfrid and 
Ercombert. 

Ercombert, the younger, possessed himself of 
the throne, and, after reigning twenty-four years, 
bequeathed it to his son Egbert* To secure the 
possesion of it, Egbert put to death the sons of 
Ermenfrid ; yet this cruel precaution was not 
sufficient to transmit it peaceably to his issue ; 
and his son Edric was thrust aside by the strong- 
er arm of Lothaire, the brother of Egbert* 
Edric solicited the assistance of the king of Sus- 
sex ; and in an obstinate batde I/>thaire was slain* 
The victor enjoyed his fortune but two years ; 
and was succeeded by his brother Widred ; but 
a strong faction invited Cedwalla, king of Wes- 
aex, with his brother Mollo^ to attack the king- 



dom. The invadeps were repulsed, Mdio was 
killed, and, after a reign of thirty-two years, 
Widred left his crown to his posterity. Eadbert, 
Ethelbert, and Alric, successively held the reins 
of government. On the death of the last, the 
royal &inily of Kent became extinct, and a 
variety of rival chiefs urged their pretensions 
with the sword. Egbert, who Urst succeeded, 
leigned but two years ; Cuthred, brother to the 
king of Mercia, six years ; Baldred, an illegiti- 
mate branch of the royal ^rnily, eighteen ; and 
after a turbulent and precarious reign, he 
was expelled by Egbert, king of Wessex, '' 
who, dissolving the Saxon heptarchy, 
united the several kingdoms under his dominion, 
by his superior power and address. 

Northumberiand was governed by Adelfrid, 
whose victories over the Scots, the Picts, and the 
Welsh, Sipread around the terror of the SaxcMi 
name ; yet his success in war could not relieve 
him from the dread of Edwin, whom he liad 
despoiled of the kingdom of Deira. That prince, 
. supported by Redwald, king of the East Angles, 
suddenly penetrated into Northumberland, and 
encountering Adelfrid in a battle, deprived him 
of his crown and life. The vacant throne was 
immediately filled by Edwin, who was distin- 
guished by his vigour and his justice, above the 
other princes of the heptarchy. A revolution 
having proved fatal to his ancient protector, the 
king of the East Angles, Edwin rejected the 
crpwn that was offered him by the victorious 
rebels, and fixed it on the head of Earpwold, 
the son of Redwald. This debt of gratitude 
discharged, his next care was the conversion of 
his people : he had married Ethelburga, the 
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daughter of fetlielbett ; and that princess, emu- 
lating the conduct df her mother Bertha, had 
persuaded her hudband to receive the rite of 
baptism. The example of Edwin was rapidly 
followed by his sUl^tts ; and he had the satis* 
Action of perceiving the majority of the Nor- 
thumbrians had embraced Christianity, when he 
was summoned from the internal i^gulation to 
the defence of his kingdom. He perished with 
his son Osfrid, in a battle with Penda king of 
Merdia, and Cadwallon kitig of the firitons, in 
-the 17Ui yeaV of his reign. 

On the death of Edwin, the kingdom of 
Northumberland was rent by contending princes ; 

after an intetral of ten years, it was re- 
6u^ united by Oswald, the son of Adelfrid, 

who fell like his predecessor in battle, and 
was succeeded by his brother Oswy. From his 
d^th, during a dark and turbulent period Of 
above an hundred years, the throne was suc- 
cessively filled by Egfrid, Alfred, Ofred, Kenred, 
Osric, Celwulphj Eadbert, Oswolf, MoUo, Ailred, 
Ethelred, Celwold, Osred the second, and EtheK 
htvt : the majority of these Were the victims to 
the ambition of their rivals, or the seditious 
iipirit of their subjects. After the death of 
Ethelbert, an universal anarchy prevailed in 
Korthumberiand, and the people having, by so 
toany fatal revolutions, lost all attachment to their 
government and princes, were well prepared to 
receive Egbert, lung of Wessex, for their sove- 
l^gn. 

East Anglia had beeh compelled by the arms 
of Edwin to acknowledge th^ authority of Earp- 
wdld, the great grandson of Uffa, the founder 
of the monarchy : in compliance with his pro- 
tector, Earpwoldy he had embraced Christianity, 
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but wa». induced to renounce it by the idlure- 
ments of his wife* Hia death, like that of most 
oi the Saxon princes* was violent ; and the Chns* 
tian religion wa» restored by Segebert, his suc- 
cessor and half brother. From the reign of Se» 
gebert, East Anglia presents nothing worthy of 
notice, until the accession of Ethelbert, ^ ^ 
who was treacherously nmrdered, by Of- ^'^^ ' 
& king of Mercia, aad his state uniibed ta 
that of the latter* 

The kingdom of Mercia was founded by 
Crida, and was ruled for some time by his son 
Wibb^ After his death, Ceorl^ his kinsman, 
was raised to the Uirone by the influence of 
Ethelbert king of Kent, in prejudice to the rights 
of the son of Wibba^ nor was it until Peoda had 
attained the age of fifty, that the death of Ceorl 
opened to him the way tQ the throne of. his fa- 
ther, which he filled to^the terror of his subjects 
and his neighbours* Segebert, Esric, and Aflk 
nas, three king^ of East Ang;Uia) perished suo* 
cessively in battle f^gainst him ; as did also Ed- 
win and Eswald of Northumberland : he was at 
length defeated and sUdn by Oswy, brother of 
Oswald f sjatdt hjs crown devolved ^n his sagk 
Peada, who established the Christian reUgion i^ 
Mercia* Peada died a violent death, and wa& 
succeeded in order by Wolf here, by Ethelred^ 
Kendred, Cedred, ami Ethdbald, whose various 
reigns comprise an unimportant period of aboul 
fourscore years* 

Ethelbald fell ^i a popular sedition ; and th^ 
^irone was occupied by his Idnsman OfTa, mo¥e 
celebnUed for his inarttal talents than his quali- 
ties as.a XKksa^ He redMced to a state <^ depen^ 
^60^;;^ the king of Kent ; and wrested from thf 
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king of Wesscx the counties of Oxford and Glou- 
cester ; but the reputation he had acquired in 
arms was attainted by his treacherous murder of 
Ethelbert, king of the East Angles, whom he 
had invited to Hereford to celebrate his nup- 
tials with his daughter Elfrida, amidst the fes- 
tivity of the entertainments* The reduction of 
East Anglia was the reward of the bloody per- 
fidy ; yet Oflfe endeavoured to palliate his guilt 
by an artful zeal for the patholic church ; he 
made a pilgrimage to Rome, and the better to 
ingratiate himself with the pontiff, he engaged 
to support there an English college* In oi^er 
to raise the income necessary, he laid the tax of 
a penny on each house worth thirty pence a year; 
tilts impost was afterwards levied on all Eng- 
land, and was commonly denominated Peter's 
pence ; and though conferred at first as a gift» 
was a^erwards claimed as a tribute by the holy 
see. Offa died, after a reign of thirty-nine years ; 
and such was the effect of his liberality to ec- 
clesiastics, that William of Malmesbury de- 
clares himself at a loss to determine whether his 
merits or his crimes preponderated. The tran- 
sient reign of his son Egfrith produced nothing 
memorable ; and his kinsman and successor 
Kenulph, after obtaining and abusing a victory 
over Egbert king of Kent, was himself killed in 
an insurrection of the East Angles. He left his 
soij Kenelm a minor, who was murdered the 
same year by his sister Quendrade, who aimed 
at the government ; but she was supplanted by 
her uncle Ceoluf, who two years after was de^ 
throned by Beornulf. The reign of this usurper, 
who was not of the royal family, was short and 
unfortunate : he was defeated by the West 



SwMh and Ultedbf lOs oym aafajecto. Ludi- 
can, bk sttec«9aor, ttnders^ont the a&m^ fiite ; and 
under the tumultu<Hi$ vsi&i of . Wiglaff, the 
thfone of Merda wft» finally 9(ab¥«rti^ by flg^ 
belt, vrho was gmkmlJir absotbiog the hc^ 
tanchy* 

Essex waa«>raifid into a kingdom by EifciQ- 
ifm^ but affords scwcely any materials for hisr 
tory* The names of tbef^inct s who succeeded 
the fomder, w&^t J^eda, S^ert, Sexted, vA 
Sewrd, Sigebert the Little, Sigcbcrt tfes Good,. 
Swithdm, Sigheri, Offii, Sdted, Swittoed, Si- 
getic, and Sigensd.* Tlte ChrisOan reUgioii was 
mtfxxiuced.by Seberti mm renounced by 9^ted 
and Selrard ^ imd* was reestablished by Sigebfi^ 
^ Good ; bin: Sig^i^, the last ^ the kings of 
Esaex^ b^ing unable toi««fit the arznsof £^rt^ 
his dominions bedutie the prey of theyicton 

Sussex Was the smattest kingdom of Um5 
Sax^^eplaschy ; and is the least known* It 
ms tmnded bv JSSk. ; and during the reign oi 
his s^ii Cissa became dependent oA Wessex | 
Adelwidch, one of the successors of Cissa, wsjp 
9^n in bMtle by GedweOa king of Wessex ; 
his sons were murdered by the conqueror, siid 
the reduetkm of Sussex was the first step whieh t 
the West Saxons made, towards acquiring the 
scdemooarchy !of Eng^iand. 

The kingdom of Wessex, whidi finaligr swai^ 
knusedupidl the otlber Saxon states, was.estid)<> 
ii^ed wkh difficnlt|r« Ger^ Its faiindei\ jsnd 
his son Keliric, encountered, in many doubts 
fields, the natii^s ; and confirmed, in obstinate 
and bloody battles, the martial spirit of their fol- 
lowers* Ceaulin, the son and successor of lCen«» 
nc^ was stiM more ambitions and enter^i»ng. 
D3. 



^ than his predecessors ; he acquirer! part 
'^ ' of the counties of Devon and Somerset y 
but his invasion of hisf Saxon neighfooum 
provoked a general confederacy, and Ceaulin, 
wlio had lost bf his haughtiness 'the affections 
of his subjects, was expelled from his throne, and 
died in exile and misery. ^ Cuichelme, and Cuth- 
win, his sons, governed jointly the kingdom, till 
the expulsion of the latter, and the death of the 
former made way for Cealric, to whom succeed- 
ed CeobaM, by whose death Kynegito 
gjj • inherited the crown. This prince em- 
' braced Christiamty, and was succeeded 
hy Kenwakh, after whose death the kingdom 
was governed by his widow Sexburga for two 
years ; and on her decease, Edwin ascended the 
throne, but his reign was short, and that of 
his successor Kenturin inglorious ; nor was it 
until the sceptre passed to Ceodwalla, that the 
martial glory of the West Saxons revived* 
. Under that prince, however, they subdued the 
kingdom of Sussex, and ravaged that of Kent t 
satiate of glory, Ceodwalla retired to Rome, and 
resigned his crown to Ina, who inherited the 
military virtues of his predecessor, and added 
to them the more valuable ones of justice, policy^ 
and prudence. He made war upon the Britons 
in Somerset, conquered the province, and, with 
a humanity uncommon in that age, suffered 
the vanquished to retain their property, and 
share the legal institutions of the victors. His 
long reign of thirty-aeven years may be regarded 
as one of the most glorious and most prosperous 
of the heptarchy : in the decline of his life, he 
made a pilgrimage to Rome, and, after his re- 
turn, shut ^mself up in^ cloister, where he died» 



By the will of Ina, his drown descended to 
Adelard, the brother of his consort ; his pre- 
tensions were ineffectusAly dispnted by Oswald,: 
who boasted )a more itnfnedkte descent from 
Cerdic, the founder of the monarchy ; and on- 
the death of Adelard, his cousin Cudred ^ j^ 
succeeded peaees^ly to the throne. The J^^ * 
reign of this prince was distinguish- 
ed by a great victory which he obtained over 
the king of Mercia at Burford ; but his kinsman 
and successor, Sigebert, neither inherited his vir- 
tues nor fortune ; and being dethroned by his 
subjects, Cenulph was crowned in his. place* 
Cenulph triumphed in arms over the Britons^- 
but suffered some dimimftion of reputation in his 
expedition against Mercia : he was assassinated 
by Kynehard the brother of Sigebert ; yet Kyne- 
hard reaped not the fruits of hb crime, but fell 
a victim to the resentm^t of the West 
Saxons ; and the vacant throne was oc- g^* 
cupied by Brithric, who was remotely 
alUed to the house of Cerdic* 

The eyes of the West Saxons, however, were 
I directed towards Egbert, a grandson of Ingildi 

I the Iwother of Ina, whose early virtues promised 

to revive the memory of that illustrious mcniarch. 
The suspicion of Brithric was awakened by the 
partiality of his subjects, and Egbert fled from 
Ihe jealousy of his sovereign to the court of 
Chariemagne* Here he stucUed the character 
and cultivated the friendship of the celebrated 
emperor of the West ; his manners were polished, 
and his mind improved by the society and con* 
versation of the French ; but in exile he was 
not forgotten by his countrymen. The cruelty 
and treachery of Brithric and his consort £ad» 



burga» rcreftedon thdlfowa heads : a poisoned 
cup, nrhich ksA been intended b|r tbt: queen fc^. 
an ohiKjxtQUft noble^ yfttsmfy^ toiBnlbncy who 
drank paitofkfUneoiiociobs of its 0ontent8k Hit 
widow immediatdy . took lefi^ . lAi Friance^ 
whence Egbert, b^ the ^ttiammoas iroice of hm 
countrymen, waa calkd to fill the throne of WecK. 
sex* 

In the long and bboidf conflicts of the 
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Saxon princes^ Egbert was the sole deiH 
cendant lefty c^ those who originally stshm 
dued ^itaiBy and who enhanced thdr tuithority 
by claioiing a pedigree from Woden, the 8U« 
premc divinity of their ancestors* Yet, though 
mvited by this circumstance to uvvade his Saxon 
neil^hbours^ be xhdse raiher "to tura )us anas 
against the Britons of ConLWallf whom he.defeat'* 
ed In several battles; when he .was. reosfted from 
improving his victories, in that quarter, far^ the 
hostile incursion of Bemul^ king.of M^ixibb 

Before the accession of Egbert,-, the Mercians 
had very nearly attmnt^ !lie absolute sQveii?ign« 
tyin the heptkrchy ; tbdr autfabrity or their in- 
fittence was extended over the Ekst Angles, and 
the kingdoms of Keatioid Es^ex ; and they as«> 
pired to the dominion of Wessex ; bat their ca<p 
leer was checked by the presence of Egber^ 
Vho defeated them with cruel slau^tcr in Wilt* 
shice. Kent and Essex were tke {Kiey of the 
victor, andBemul^ king of Msrcia, himsdfpe* 
Hshed ilk tttk attempt to qiidi a revolt of the 
East Axt^es ; his successor Ludicah, about two 
years alier, met tbe same fate ; .when the Mer« 
dans submitted to Egbert, who allowed Wiglaf 
their countryman to retain the tide^ while he 
kimself exexcised the real powers of aovermgnty* 
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The Northumbrians, involved in anarchy, courts 
ed the interference of a prince, whose power 
could restore to them some form of government* 
Egbert, however, still allowed to Northumber- 
land, as he had done to Mercia and East Anglia, 
the privilege of electing a vic»t>y, but whose au- 
thority depended on him alone* 

Thus, about four hundred years, from the 
first arrival of the Saxons in Britain, the pru« 
dence and policy, of Egbert united the _. 
kingdoms of the heptarchy ; but to in- ^ ' 
troduce knowledge and arts amongst 
their inhabitants was a more arduous task. 
Christianity had not hitherto banished their ig- 
norance, or softened the ferocity of their man* 
ners : credulity and superstition had accompanied 
the doctrines of Rome ; and the reverence to- 
wards saints and reliques seems almost to have 
supplanted the adoration of the Supreme Bein^. 
Monastic observances were esteemed mott meri- 
torious than the active virtues ; and t>ounty to 
the church atoned for every violence against 
society. The sacerdotal habit was the only ob- 
ject of respect i hence the nobility preferred the 
security and sloth of the cloister to the tumult 
and glory of war ; and the kings, impoverished 
by the contmual benefactions to the church, 
were neither able to reward valour, nor retained 
influence to support their government* 

Another inconvenience attended this corrupt 
species of Christianity : the Saxons were taught 
-by the monks a profound veneration for the holy 
see ; and the blindness and submissive disposi- 
tion of the people encouraged the successors 
of St* Peter to advance every day in their e^n- 
croachments on the independence of the Eng- 
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lish church. In the eighth ceoturj) WiUnch 
bishop of Lindisferae, the. sole prelate of the 
Northumbrian kingdoms appealed to Rome 
against the decisions of an English synod, and 
thus laid the fi>undation of the pa|»l pretensions, 
whioh we s^hall find in the sequel were carried 
to the most disgraceful heights, and submitted 
to with a patience that almost staggers belief. 



CHAPTER IL 

From the Urdon of the Kingdoms of the Hefitarcf^ 
under Egberty to the Mnrman Conquest. 

J. nPHE flattering hopes of peace^ 
847-838. which the inhabitant^ of Britain 

had entertained, by the union of the 
kingdoms of the heptarchy, were soon overcast 
1^ ^J)e gs;9)earance of the I>anes« The victorious 
arV]ii^ 4;^ Cfaar|^9Migne had ravaged Germany ; 
and large bodjes of the. natives, to elude hi* 
arm) had retij^ed to Jutland* From that northern 
extremity they retaliated on France the evils 
with wl^ they had been afHicted ; and the 
natives of Jutland, participating in their resent- 
ixi^nt, concurred in their enterprises* In their 
predatory excursions they were tesB|ited to visit 

England ; and the booty they ai^quired 
^'^ ' allured them to frequent descesijts. After 

an unsuccessful attempt 0^ Nortltumber- 
land, they plundered the isle of Shepey« . Again 
^ej disembarked in Dorsetshire from thirtyr 
five ships ; but being encountered at Chfurmouth 
by Egbert, they were defeated in a bloody battle ; 
'a n "^ thottgb in a second invasion they 
%% were suK)iorted . by the Britons of 

Cornwall, they were overthrown with 



considerable slaughter at Hedgesdown ; when 
the death of Egbert revii^ their hopes, and 
prompted them to new efforts. 

Ethelwolf} the son and successor of Egbert 
Was better qualified for a doister than a ^ j. 
throne. The first measure of his reign g* g * 
*was to resign to his son Athelstanthe 
provinces of Essex, Kent, and Sussex. The do- 
mestic dissension whidh this partition was cal- 
culated tb insfMre, was -suspended by the terror of 
the Danes, whose inroads were fdt through 
Hampshire, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Kent. In 
their course, they swept away the goods, the 
catde, and even the wretched inhatntants ; and 
then retiring to their; ships, set; sail to some dis- 
tant quarter, which was not prepared for their 
Teception. * Though often repulsed, and some- 
times defeated,' they* coiild not be expelled ^ they 
'^tsd^Hshed themselTes in; the isle of Thanet ana 
Shepey, from whence they incessantly harassed 
'mid ra^agtd the adjacent coasts. 

Amidst these distractions, the piety of Ethel- 
i(H>lf had impelled Him to make a pilgrimage to 
Home, whither he carried his fourth son Alfred. 
In his return, he married Judith, the daughter 
of the emperor Charles the ^Bald ; but on his 
tanding in England, he met with an opposition 
he little expected. Athelstan, his eldest son, 
"had paid the debt of nature ; and Ethelbald, his 
second, had formed tiie project of excluding his 
fisitherfitmi a throne, 'for which he was so little 
qualified. Ethelwdf yidded in a grtet mea:* 
sure to the pretensions of his son ; and retaining 
the eastern districts of the kingdom^ he resigned 
the 'western to Ethelbald. Immediately after, 
he sumimaed the states of the whdie kmgdoni, 
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and, with the same facility of disposition, not 
only granted to the priesthood a perpetual right 
to tithes, but exempted it from all services and 
imposts* 

Ethelwolf lived only two years after 

g' ' making this important grant to the 
church ; and by his will he divided Eng- 
land between his two eldest sons, Ethelbald and 
Ethelbert ; the west being assigned to the for- 
mer, the east to the latter. The reign of Ethel- 
bald was short and licentious ; and his death 
united the whole government in the hands of 
his brother, who, during five years, governed 
with justice and prudence, and bequeathed the 
sceptre to his brother Ethered. 

The valour of Ethered was not able to 

866. ®^^™ ^^^ torrent of adversity : the Danes 
ravaged East Anglia, penetrated into the 
kingdom of Northumberland, and seized the ci- 
ty of York. Pressed in the north by Ethered, 
and his younger brother Alfred, who accompa- 
nied him in all liis martial enterprises, the ene- 
my directed their march towards Berkshire ; 
and, after being defeated in the open field, sought 
shelter within the walls of Reading. Thence 
they infested the country round, and fought with 
various success the battles of Aston and Basing. 
I^ the first the English had the advantage ; in 
the last they were vanquished ; and Ethered re- 
ceiving a wound which proved mortal, transfer- 
red his kingdom and the care of its defence to 
his brother the illustrious Alfred. 

This prince was only twenty-two 

g * years of age when he ascended the 

throne. With his father Ethelwolf he 

had made the pilgrimage to Rome, as already 
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related ; and in a second visit to the Roman 
pontiir, Leo the Third predicted his future great* 
ness. His early education had been neglected, 
but the recital of some Saxon poems awakened 
his native genius ; and he applied himself with 
diligence and success to the study of the Latin 
tongue* From these liberal pursuits, however, 
he was early recalled by the danger of his coun- 
try. Scarcely had he buried his brother when 
he was obliged to take the field, in order to op* 
pose the Danes. At Wilton* he gave battle to 
the invaders, bat in pursuing his advantage too 
eagerly, he was opinressed by numbers, and was 
compelled to relinquish the field. He was still 
however fi>rmidable ; and though the West Sax- 
ons alone followed his standard, he obliged his 
enemies to conclude a treaty, in which they so- 
lemnly swore to evacuate his territories. The 
oath was takisn and vif^ated with equal facility ; 
and Alfred, who had confided in the sacred obli- 
gation, was surprised and routed by new swarms 
of invaders, near Exeter. He collected his scat- 
tered fi)rces, fi)ught eight battles in one year, 
and was probably successful in most, since he 
compelled the Danes to sue again for peace, on 
condition of being allowed a settlement in Eng- 
land, and ^gaging to oppose the entrance of any 
more of their countrymen. The speedy arrival, 
however, of anoUier body of Dadoes evinced their 
perfidy ; the new invaders were joined by the 
old ; and seidng Chi|^nham, extended their 
rav^;es over Wiltshire. 
By this unexpected event, the spirite ©f the 

• The real ntuaaon of WUton haiLb<:en difputed both 
liy antiquanes and historians. 
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SaxoDji weie broken ; and jthey bdieved them- 
selves abandoned by Heaven to destruction. 
SonijB transported themselves, or sqmght refuge 
in the mountains of Wales ; others submitted to 
the conquerors ; and Alfred himself was obliged 
to relinquish the ensigns of royalty ; and in the 
meanest disguises to elude the pursuit .of his 
enemies*' For a time he was concealed by a 
lieatherdi who bad fbnnerly been intrusted with 
the care of his cows. In this humilhiting situa- 
tion, it is aud that the wife of the neatherd, ig« 
norant of the condition of her royal guest, and 
observing him one day by the fire^siderbusy in 
trimming lus arrows, desired him to take care 
of some cakes that .were toasting, while she was 
employed in other dmnestic concerns. But 
Alfred, whose thoughts were differently engage 
ed, forgot the trust ; and the gck)d woman, on 
her return, finding her cakes burnt, rated the 
kjmg severely, and upbraided him with neglect- 
ing what he was ready tenou^h to .eat. 

Alfred finding that the, success of .the enemy 
had made them tnore .Teihiss, collected some of 
his ret^ners. Jn the centre of a bog, formed 
by the stagnated waters of the Thone and,Par^ 
ret,* he found two acres of finn ground, and here 
building himself an habitatioa> rendered it secure 
by its fortifications, and still more by the un- 
known and inaccessible roads which led to it* 
This place he called .i&thelin^ay, or the Jsle of 
Nobles i and ihence Ihe mode fi^uent and un- 
expected sallies on the Danes, who often felt the 
idgour of his anns, but knew not. from what 
quarter the blow came* 

* In Somersetshire. 



Ja this insulated plact he waft infonntod tfatit 
Oddune, eait of Dev6nshire9 had roated and 
kHled Hubba llie Dane, who had besieged him 
' m Ms tastie of ELinwith at the mouth <^ the 
Tati ; and had got posse^sbn of the eoclianted 
standard^ or reafin, so diUed £K>m containing 
the figure of a raven, which f;he Danes believed 
to have been woven by tiie thvee sisters of Hih- 
guar add Hnbba, with itiagkal incantations, 
and to express \iy the naotlon of its wii^ the 
success of whatever enterprise (hey nMtditated* 

Animated by |dii$ gleam of returnmg fortune^ 
Alfred teft hib retreat ; Iwrt^; befi>re he attempted 
to assemtile his sobjeCtH hir arms, he was deter- 
mined to eJqilore the state 'of the enemy* His 
sl^llaaahar^r prbciiiie^ him admission in^ 
their, camp ; he ws« introduced into the tent^j; 
and plhyed' befoKi; their prhice Guthranv; and 
;wa8 wimew during several days to thbir supine 
aeeutity;^ Encouraged by what he obsfereed, he 
MMf private em&ssiiftes to the most considerate 
of hitf fvienda,' aisd^ ^mmoned thtmto meet him 
vnch'iheir remirii^rs, at Bri^tob, on the boi^ders 
of Seiwtwd Fat«Bt. The English having fatally 
experienced, that submission had only increased 
^ rapacity and insdence of their conquerors, 
repeated to the rendezvoi» with alacrity, ami 
received With' i^outs of transport a monarch, 
whdfh they had ibndly loved, and whom they 
had long concluded to have been dead. Be&re 
their ardour c0Uld cool, Alfred led them against 
the Danes. TKe latter, afstonished and dismay, 
edy fled, after a fiiltft re^s^nce : the remnant 
that hade^^aped' from tjhe field were besieged 
by the vfeivrsin a ibrtified camp ;- hunger soon 
^compeHad cfce^ to hnptore (he clemency of A|- 
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fred, wiiose prudence converted them from mor- 
tal enemies into fadthfol friends snd confede* 
rates*. He prof)06ed to ^ Gtithrum and his fol- 
lowens to re-people Ae deserted parts of East 
Anglia and Northumberland ; but he exacted 
from them a pledge of their fbture sincerity, by 
stipulating that they shouklembivce Christianity. 
The Danes complied; and Guthrum received, as 
the adopted son of Alfred, the name of Athelstan. 

The success of this expedient seemed to cor- 
respond with Affired's hopes : the greater part 
of the Danes settled peaceably in their new quar« 
ters ; the more turbukat . procured subsistence 
by ravaging the coasts of France ; and for se- 
veral years England eiuoyed a state of tren* 
quillity* This period Alfred employed in regttr 
luting the adnunistr^tion of civil soxi criminal 
|uslice, and.iOf providing for the future defence 
of . the ialand* . He tepaiced the mined cities ; 
Miitxasdds and fortresses ; and established a 
j^egukc miHtiii. Buti sensible that the natural 
pccttectktnof «»riidland.mu8tbe,anavy, he in- 
coeaaed the shipping of his lungdom^ and trained 
his subjects to maritime conflicts* His vessels 
.were stationed with such judgment as continue 
ally to intercept those of the Danes ; and for 
a long time the iaroads of those rapacious pi- 
rates were either preven^d or repelled. 

At length Hastings, the celebrated Danish 
chid^ hating exhausted the provinces of France 
/along the Loire and the Seine, appeared off the 
coast of Kent with 330 sml ; where the greater 
-part of 'the Danes disembarkings seiaed the fort 
cf Apuldore. Hastings himself, with a fleet of 
eighty sail« entered the Thames, and fortified 
Milton indent: but, on the first alarm, Alfred* 



had flown iritk a ehbdeii band' t6 the defence 
of bis people ; and the invaders^ irct^ cooped up 
in their fortificatiosiB. Tired of tiittr situation,' 
the Danes of- Apvddore atteii^pt^d to penetrate 
into theheart of the kingdom ; bnt wfere followed 
and4efeated by Alfred at F^ham. They fled 
to their ships ; and escaped td Mersey in Es^x^ 
where they erected new works foi» Aeir protec- 
tion. In a umilar enterprise, H^stin^ had been 
bm little more fortunate 4 wd tvas glad to find 
refine at Bamfiete, near the island of Canvey*' 

From these invadersi t(ie attention of ^ Alfted 
was soon distracted. by ai new enemy. Gtrthtum 
had expired ; and his fbllbwers, who had been 
Qiettied in Northimiberfa^d, had embraced piracy* 
They were repu^d in two successive attempts^, 
bn Ih6 coasts of t>evon and Susse:Jt i several .of 
their ships were taken ; aiid they themi^lv^s, dis- 
fouraged by the difficulties theV had me)t with, 
returned to the settleipents in Northumberland. 

The (Hversion whidh they had made, enabled 
Hastings to quit his retreat, aiid to recominence 
his ravages; but while he was plundfefing thi^ 
open country^ his fbrdficatioils at Bamflete. wer^ 
stormed by the English, and his wife and tv^b of 
his sons were made prisonens. These Alfred 
restored to the Danish chief, Oh the condition 
that he should quit the kingdom, t6 n^ich he 
readily, assented* . 

Many oi the Danes fcfusfedj ho^everi to follow 
Hastings ; and havipg penetrated into the coun- 
tyof Glocester, andbeing joiriedby someofthe* 
Welsh, they were besieged in their camp at Bod- 
dlngton by Alfred. After having endured the 
extremities of &mine, a small number brok^ 
through the linea of the English ; but most of. 
£3 
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tbem being takf n, tbey were tried at Winchester, 
and hapgedaft public robb.e]!s. 

This weU-timed severity restored tranquillitf 
to England ; not only the East Anglian and 
Northumbe|iand Danes, but the Welsh acknow- 
ledged the authority of Alfred* By prudence> 
by justice, and by valour, he had now established 
his sovereignty over all the southern parts of the 
island, from the English Channel to the frontiers 
of Scotland ; when, in the vigour of his age, and 
the full strength of his Acuities, he expired, after 
a glorious reign of twenty-nine years and an 
tial^ in which he had deservedly attained the 
appellation of Great^ and the Utle of founder 
of the English monarchy. 

The character of Alfred is almost unrivalled 
in the annals of human nature ; so happily were 
a)l his virtues tempered together, so justly were 
they blended, that each prevented the other fron\ 
excee(£ng its proper boundaries* He reconciled 
the severest justice with the gentlest lenity ; the 
brightest capacity and inclination for sciencey 
wiUi the most shining talents for action. His 
civil and his military vinues are almost equally 
the objects of our admiration ; and nature, also, 
as if desirous that so bright a production of her 
skill should be set in the fairest light, had be- 
stowed on him every personal grace and accom* 
plishment* 

The martial exi>loit& of Alfred give but an 
imperfect idea of his merit : it is chiefly to be 
discerned in his civil institutions, many of which 
still > exists The vidence and rapacity of the 
panes had subverted all order throughout Eng* 
land ; and to provide a remedy for the evils 
^hich their j'Uccrjtiousnes^ had occasioned, AJU 
.J 



fred divide the kii^dom imo coqnties: these 
he subdivided into hundreds, and the hondredft 
into tithings. Ten householders formed a tith* 
ing, who were answeraUe for each other's con« 
duct, and over whom a headboroug^ was ap^ 
pointed to preside : every man was. registered in 
some tithing ; and none could change his habi'^ 
tation without a certificate &om the headbo^ 
rough. 

In the administration of justice, the headbo- 
rough summoned his tithing to assj^t him to 
decide any trivial difference which occurred 
among the members. In affairs of greater mo< 
ment, or in controversies between memfoers. rf 
different tithings, the cause was bccnig^t before 
the hundred, wluch was regularly assemi^led 
once in four weeks* In their method of decisioi\ 
we trace the origin of juries ; twelve freeholders 
were chosen, who, together with the presiding 
magpistrates of that division, were sworn to ad^ 
minister impartial justice in the cause submitted 
to their jurisdiction* 

The county court, which met twice a yeaiv 
and consisted of the freeholders of the Gounty» 
was superior to that of the hundred, from whidi 
it received appeals* The bishop with the aider* 
men presided in it ; the latter originally possessed 
both the dvil and military authority ; but Al- 
fred, sensible that this conjunction of power 
might render the nobility dangerous, appointed 
a sheriff in each county, who was equal with the 
aldermen in lus judicial function $ and whose of- 
fice it was to guard the rights of the crown fix»o 
violation, and to levy the &es* 

In de^ult of justice in these courts, there lay 
-tui appeal to the king in council \ and in h^iwc'ipg 
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thete) his time must have been entirely engross* 
ed had he not taken aire to correct the corrupt 
tion or Ignorance of the lower magistrates, and 
ta instruct his Mobility in letters and laws. Tp 
guide them in the administration of justice, be' 
framed a code, Which, though now lost, served 
long as the basis of English jurisprudence, and 
is generally deemed the origin of what is now 
denominat€»d the comnaon lawi 

To encourage learning was no less the care of 
this illustrious piinee. The ravages of the Danes 
fiad sunk England in sUch barbarism, that Al- 
fred, 6n his accesuon, knqw not one person south 
^ the iThames, who could so much as interpret 
flie Lafin service^; and very few even in. th^ 
Northern parts y/ho had reached (jbat pitch of 
envStion. To supply thisdefect, he invited the 
most celebrated scholars from all parts of £u^ 
lope ; he estabKi^ed schbols, and ^nded^ or at. 
least revised, the uaKversity of Oxford. But the 
Itmst e^tnal expedient was his own example ; 
* ht usually, divided his time into three equal por- 
tions ; ohe was employed in exevofHe, or the re- 
fection of the body i another in the dispatch ol 
bu^ess; and a third in study and devotion* 
Sensible of the tnci^city of his people for speca- 
IttdVe pursuits, he conveyed his morality by apo- 
logues,parii^es, stories^ smd apophtb<;gm8 Couch* 
ed in poetry: he translated me Fables of -£sop, 
thi hii^riesof^ Orosius and Beda, and Boethius 
on the consokdon of phik)sophy j* nor did he 
deem it derogatory from his high character of 
sovei^ign* legislator, warrior, and politician, thus 
to lead the way in' literary studies. 
• • According to a manuscript in the Cotton ian library, 
ihlft w«rk wai traodated whil2 U resided at Wooditock. 



1 To fill up the measure of his wise and bene- 
Yolent careS) he introduced and oioouraged ma* 
nufacturers ; he prompted men of activity to 
enga^ in na^gation and commerce ; he appro* 
{Hiated a seventh of his revenue to restore the 
rmned cities and castles^ the palaces, and monas* 
teries ; and such was the impression. of his sagan 
ckty and virtue, that not only his subjects, but 
foreigners, regarded him as one of the greatest 
princes who iiad appeared on the theatre of the 
world. 

Of the two surviving sons of Alfred by 
his wife Ethelswitfaa, the daughter of a g^' 
Mercian earl, Ethelwald the 3rounger in- 
herited his fiither's passion for letters, and lived 
a private lifo; but Edward the elder succeeded 
lo the militery taleoti as wdl as thie' throne of 
Al&ed. He asserted his authority in arms 
against the pretensions of his c6usin«german 
Ethelwald, -son of Ethelbert, who was the elde# 
brother (^ Alfoed ; and In an .action nearfiury^ 
the contest was tenraUUieduby: thejdeathof the 
pretender* 

Thou|^ deMvercd from :thi»«tai^Ie, E^rard 
was not suffered to taste tfaelpleasiD'es c^tmn^ 
^tllily : his reign was an incessant but success- 
fill- struggle against . the Nortfauntbrians, 'the 
East Angles, and the Danes; be gaised tiwo 
signal victories ftt Tems^nl and Maidoo $ fuUI 
arora stormy but gloriom administratioii of 
twen^f^four years, his kiBgdom. detcdved ^n 
Ath^Kan, his natural, son.; 

The mature age bfJkthidsten gave him ' 
the-ptclesence voyectbe tegiliiaste x!bil^:^'^~*> 
draiofEdWardti eiul,iami(fa| stortQ»«f '^ ; 
«nlcQnflicts.andf<Mreign.waf|lie i)ro¥ed.bixaadf 
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woitay oi iU Hit cnnbod AKfdd, a pdwelful 
noU^maiit w^ bad constMred against him ; he 
penetrated into Scotland^ and' extorted the sub- 
mission of Constandne its king ; he reduced to 
obedience the tuirbident Nortfiurabrians ; and 
defeated with oonsidetable slaughter, die Daiies 
and Welsh* Nor was he inattentive to the in* 
terhal reguiatimisof his kingdom ; and ^le law 
which he enacted^ that a merchant who had 
made three sea voyages of any lengthy on his 
own account, should be admitted to the rahk of 
a thane or gentleman, is a^proof of judgment, 
soaiing. idx)ve the pr^dioes of the age« Ha 
died at Glocester, alter il reign df shEteen yeaM 
tod Was succeeded by Bdmtind bib iegitimtrib 
bvodicr. < V 

: V Theejeign of Edtaund wa*. short, and 

^* ' :his death violent e heitfaastiJBed the-North- 
umbrians is^hb had fisen again in. arms ; 
hfi conquered Cirniberlaod fh>Tt& the. Bitterns, and 
(Cpnfisrred it on Midcoim king'n^ ScMaiid, on 
cdndiUdn that ]ie-shoitld.dxy him homi^ for it \ 
but he perished by the hand of Leolf, a xiotorioQS 
ijobber,! white. b& had .sentenced to banishment, 
but who presiimiled tof enter the r^ral apartmenir. 
The kingcommandedriiim to i:««iye ; Leolf vt^ 
fiised to obey ; and Edmund, n^rallT choleric, 
seixed him by theh^lr, whe» the ruffian gave 
Imi a ttiortar Wcmiid with a dagger. 
^^ ^ Edrsd, the brotheit and successor of 

^'^,' Edmund, employed the fir^t momients oC 

his accession in redueing: to obedience the 

Northun^riaa.artics, and in ^eompcUing Mai- 

colm iung«£«coi%id ts^ renew his^hoMge for 

tht laAd^iihtt hdIA 'm : Engtend^ Thougb tm 

ilTOtwaQto af a>ui«ae«j be vm'ein- abject stave tm 
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super^tidoB ; he nbAndooed fats oonsoeiiGe ta 
DuDstam abbot of Glaatonbuiyy who had attaio* 
ed the cheap iieputation of a saint, by the ro-^ 
manttc austerity of his mannersy Kod the legends 
he invented of his oonfiiets ,with the devil. 

Supported by ^is.afiected.chatacter^ he gain^ 
ed an absolute ascendenciy over £dred> and was 
placed at the head of the treasury* The auste- 
rity which had eontsibttted to his advancement 
he aealoQsly pfomoted ; and the celibacy of 
priests becoming ft &vourite topic At llomfe> the 
pope undertook, to make all the* clergy in the 
western woit&d:renaunee the jnivilege of snarri-* 
age* In En^smd <he iveas'seQonded with ardour 
by JOfvmti^smf .who. iniroduoed thi6 tefixsnation 
into the convents of Gtastonbury and Abingdon^ 
but the seoulir clocigy wece not indindA ta»ely 
to part vidththe pi^»3egt&^ey hadenjoyed ; anA 
while the minds x]f She people were,\nolently agi- 
tated. by these mligiods oontrovefsie^ Edsed de** 
parted .this life. 

The.cfaildfen of .'EdredfWevetqo.yvmi^ . ^ ' 
to bear- the weight of -government, and 'T_7' ^ 
therelfore the thvone was -filled by his ne- 
phew £dwy ; w^xMe graceful ppfson hadprepoft* 
sessedhissi)t>jectsinhi8rfiivoor; butihe.badun-' 
fortunately manied (he beau^l Etgjva, who 
was witUn-the degrees of affinity proliibited by 
the.canon-l^w;;timd'themonks.Were louden this 
occawm* Their hublent knrepthjes provoked 
the nscnS^entiof 4Bdwy.$ ;but hewassoQUsea* 
sib(e what dsngerouii enemies he had /created* 
On Jthe day <xf ins '^oionai^off, he had redred 
from the noisy revelry of tHb table to^taste the 
pleasuves of Jove With filgiya'; what the imp»* 
rieus iBunsSan^ buns q^m the' apiiitme^ ' and 
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with ereiy opprobrious epithet that conld be ap- 
plied to the sex, thrust the queen from her royal 
consort. To arenge this insult, Edwy accused 
Dunstan of malversation in the treasury, and ba- 
nished him the kingdom. But during his ab* 
sence, his party proceeded to more outrageous 
acts of violence. Archbi^op Odo, with a band 
of soldiers, seized tiie queen, burned her fece 
with a hot iron, and forcibly carried her into 
Ireland. Edwy, incapable of ra^isttng, wasob* 
liged to acquiesce in a divorte ; and the unhappy 
Elgiva, attempting to return to the aicmB of her 
husband, was seized by the infernal Odo, who, 
with the malice of a demon, caused her to be 
hamstrung, of which she expired a few 4ays af- 
ter at Giocester, in the sharpest torments. 

Not y^ satiated with this horrilde vMigeancc^ 
the monks encouraged Edgar, the younger brb^ 
ther of Edwy, to aspire to the throne ; and soon 
put hkn in possession of Mercia, Northumber- 
land, and East Anglia* Dunstan returned to 
England, to support bim with his influence, and 
Was installed in the see of Canterixuy. The 
unhappy Edwy was exoommnoicated ; but his 
death, which happened soon i^er, delivered him 
bom monkbh persecution, and gave Edgar 
peliceafole possession of tibe throne. 

The cfl^paeity of Edgar was. displayed 
^^F' «n the fortune <^ his reign ; by his vigo- 
; . rous prepamtioDS for war, he enforced 
peaces and awed eiijually the .foiceiga and do* 
tiiestie Danes. The neighboaring sovereigns, 
the king, of Scbtkod, the princes of Wales, of 
the Isle of Man, of the Oiknies, and of Ireland, 
were reduced to pay him submission ; but the 
chief means .ky which he preannred intemal tcas^ 



quillltfy was his assiduous but forced vespect to 
the inhuman and fenadcal Dunstan and ius kin- 
dred monks. 

These repsod his politic concessions by the 
most exaggerated praise ; and he has notonlf 
been represented by them as a consummate 
statesman, and a great prince, but as a man of 
strict Tirtue, and even a saint. Chastity, how- 
ever, could not be reckoned among his quali- 
ties ; for he broke into a convent, carried off by 
ferce, and violated Editha, a nun ; yet ihe only 
punishment which the grateful Dunstan imposed 
for this crime, was, that he should abstain from 
wearing bis crown for seven years* At Ando- 
ver, too, Edgar, struck with the beauty of the 
daughter of a nobleman, in whose house he lodg<*> 
ed, unceremonioiisly demanded of the mother 
that the young lady might be allowed to pass 
that very night with him. The mother, well 
acquainted with his impetuosity, thought it 
would be easier to deceive than to argue ; die 
therefore directed a waiting-maid nam^ Elflede 
to steal into the king's bed, after the company 
had retired to rest. The dawn of light revealed 
the impostore ; but Edgar, wel) pleased with his 
companioR, was for from resenting the fraud ; 
and Elflede became his &vourite mistress^ until 
his^minal marriage with Elfrida. 

This lady was daughter and heir of Olgar, 
earl of Devonshire ; and the court of England 
resounded wkh the pndses of her beauty. Ed- 
gar had dielermined, if he found her charms 
answerable to report, to marry her ; and com- 
miHiicating his intentions to his fovourite Athel* 
wold, be deputed him to bring an account of 
faer person. Tte M^tf of Athelwold was 

Vol. XIX. F 
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vanquished by the besMty of Elfrida ; and when 
he returned to his master, he assured him, that 
Elfrida possessed no charms of supmor lustre* 
H^ however remarked, that she would be on the 
whole an advantageous match for him, and 
might by her birth and riches makt him suffici- 
ent compensation for her homeliness* £dgeir» 
pleased to establish his favourite's fortune, for* 
warded his success by a recommendation to the 
parents of Elfrida, whose hand Athelw^rid soon 
obtained. 

Envy, which ever pursues the favourite of 
a king, speedily informed Edgar of the truth* 
Before he avenged, however, the treachery of 
Athelwold, he resolved to satisfy himself of his 
guilt* He told him he intended to visit his cas* 
tie, and to be introduced to his wife ; on which 
the favourite, incapable of refusing the honour, 
reveakd the whole transaction to Elfrida, and 
conjured her to disguise that beauty which had 
seduced him from his fidelity* But -the ambiti^ 
ous fair, exasperated at an artifice which had 
defrayed her of a crown, appeared 4>efore Ed* 
gar in all her charms, and kindled in his bosom 
«t once the passions of desire and reT^enge : he 
repressed, however, his emotions, until he had 
an opportunity, in hunting, of stabbing Athel* 
wold, and soon after reaped the harvest o£ his 
guilt, by marrying his widow. 

The reign of Edgar histed ^teen 
97? y^^ * ^^ ^ ^^ succeeded by Edward^ 
whom he had by his first raan*iage with 
the daughter of earl Ordmer. This prince was 
anointed and crowned by Dunstan at Kingston^ 
and lived four years after his accession. His 
ckeath akMie was memorable aod tragical : iboisgjb 



Ih9 step^aolfaer had opposed his sucoession, oiK 
of iiTour to her own son Ethelred, he had al» 
wa^s showed her maiks of regard. In huntings 
he ws» led near Corfe-Castle m^ Dorsetshirey 
where ^e readed ; and paying her a visit with" 
out attendants^ he presented her with the oppor* 
tunity that she had- long wished- foiv After re^ 
mounting his horse, he desiKd some liquor to 
be brought him ; and while he was holding the 
cup to his mouth, a servant of Elfrida approach- 
ed, and stabbed him behind. The prince set spum 
to his horse, but &int with the loss of blood, he 
fett from the sad^e, and his foot being entan- 
gled in the stirrupt he was dragged along unt^ 
he expired* His youth and innocence procured 
hn» the title of Martyr; and the soao^F Elfrida 
reaped' the ac^ittage of his mother's crime* 

At the age- of eteveiiy Etheired was 
placed on the throne of England ; his reign ^^o* 
was l<mg and inglorious : the surname of 
Unready was the repreadhfol epithet of hi» 
weakness. The Danes resmned their ravages ; 
^e^ English were betrayed by the cowardice on 
incapacity of their leaders ; i^ the force whieb? 
had been created by the genius^ of Alfred, di^ 
sdived itoder the feeble administration of Ethel* 
red. A shameful composition was made with- 
Sweyn hing of Denmark ; the English monarch 
consented to the disgraicefol badge of tribute i- 
and as he was desirous to draw closer his con- 
neetion wttii the pirates of the north, he solicits 
ed and received in marriage Emma, sister to 
Richard the second duke of Normandy, whose 
&mily sprang from the Danish adventurer Rc^lo.. 

While th^ sovereign courted the alliance, the' 
Ebglii^ gfoaned benesnth the rapaeity and arre.. 
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gatice of the northern invaders. Sennble of the 
superiority of these hardy warriors, it had been 
the^ custom of Athebtan and Edgar to retain in 
their pay, bodies of Danish troops. These mer- 
cenaries, by their arts and valour, had rendered 
themselves so agreeable to the fidr sex, that they 
debauched the wives and daughters of the Eng- 
lish ; but what most provoked the inhabitants 
was, that instead of defendii^ them against in- 
vaders, they were ever ready to join the foreign 
fee. This animouty inspired Ethelred with the 
resolution of massacring the Danes throughout 
his dominions. Secret orders were dispatched 
to commence the execution every where on the 
. ^ same day; and so well were these orders 
lo^ executed, that the rage of the pq>ulace, 
Mot. aa sanctioned by authority, made no distinc- 
ticm between innocence and guilt, and 
spared neither sex nor age. 

This barbarous policy, however, did not 
f^^ ku^ remain unrevenged. Sweyn and 
his Danes, who wanted but a pretence 
fer invading England, appeared off the western 
coast, when earl Hugh, a Norman, and gover- 
nor of Exeter, betrayfd that city into their hands : 
thence they extended their dcvastatiofMi wxtbin 
nght of the waUs of London. The calamities of 
the English were augmented by £imine, and they 
consented to purehaoe a nominal pqace, by the 
payment of thirty thousand pounds. The Danes 
received the money without discontinuing their 
ravages ; a second peace, which they sold at the 
price of forty-eight thousand pounds, was as ill 
observed ; and new contributions continued to 
be extorted. The English nobility, driven to 
de9pvr» awore allegiance to Sweyn, and ddi« 



tered him hostages for their iideltty. Ethelred, 
equaBj afraid of the violence of th^^my, and 
the treachery of his own subjectS|||l»d into Nor- 
mandy, where he had sent bef<^ him Emma^ 
and her two sons, Alfred and Edward. 

Scarcely had the king arrived in Nor- 
mandy before he was informed of the ^^^ 
death of Sweyn ; when the English pre- 
lates and nobles invited him to resume the rojral 
authority. But on his return they soon disco- 
vered, that adversity had not corrected his er- 
rors r he displayed the same incapacity, indo- 
lence, cowardice, and credulity. Canute, the 
son and successor of Sweyn, and no less terrible 
than his&ther, afterravaging the eastern coast, 
iiad burst into the countjes of Dorset, Wilts, 
and Somerset. He was opposed by Edmond, 
the eldest son of llthelred ; but the English sol- 
diers demanded the presence of their sovereign;, 
and being disappointed in that hope", they gradu- 
rfly retired from the camp. Edmond, no longer 
able to Iceep the field, set out for London, which 
he found in confusion, from the death of the' 
king, who had expired, after a reign of thirty- 
five yi^ats. He left two sons by his first mar- 
riage, Edmond who'succeeded him, and Edwy 
who was murdered by Canute ; and« two more 
by his second marriage, Alfred and Edward, 
who, with their lAOther Emmaj again sought 
itfugein Normandy. 

Edmond, who from his hardy valour 
obtained the sumsime of Ironside,* was ^^^' 
inferior in abilities, only to the difiicul- 
ties of the time. In two battles he encountered 
the Danes with skill and courage : but in both 
he was defeated or betrayed by the enmity ©r 
F2 
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perfidf ofEdricdukeofMerda. He waS) how- 
ever, still fonnidaUe : and at Giocester prepared 
again to di^te the field, when the Danish and 
£ngU8h nobility, equally harassed, obliged their 
kings to submit to a compromise, and to make 
a partition ci the kingdom. Canute reserved to 
hnnself the northern part, and relinquished the 
southern to Edmond. This prince sui*yif ed the 
treaty about a month ; he was murdered at Ox* 
ford by two of his chamberlains, accomi^&:es of 
Edric, who thereby made way for the succession 
of Canute the Dane, to the crown of England* 
Canute immediately resolved to take 
X0Z7*. ^^^*^^^S^ ^^ ^^ feeble years of Edwin 
* and Edward, the inftnt sons of Edmond» 
To cover, however, his injustice under plausible 
pretences, before he seized their dominions, he 
summoned a general assembly of the states, in 
order to fix the succession of the kingdom* He 
here suborned some nobles to depose, that in the 
treaty of Giocester, it had been verbally agreed, 
in case of Edmond's death, to name Canute suc- 
cessor to lus dominions, or tutor to his children; 
and this evidence, supported by the power of 
Canute, determined the states to vest in him the 
government of the kingdom. Jealous, however^ 
of the two princes, he sent them abroad to ^ his 
ally the lung of Sweden, whom he dedred to free 
him by their death firon all future anxiety. The 
Swede, too humane to comply With die cruel 
request, conveyed them to Sdomon king of 
Hungary. Thedder died without issue; but 
Edwm the younger married Agatha, the sister- 
in-law of Solomon, and daughter of the emperor 
Henry the Hd. by whom he had Edgar Athe- 
fing, Margarst, a^il^ards queen of Scotla^c^ 
and Christina, who became a num 
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Canu^ no noaaer foimd himstlf confirmed in 
the throne, than he put to de^th the aoUes on 
whom he could not rely ; and amongst these was 
the traitor Edric, who had presumed to reproach 
him with his services. But if his jealousy was 
&tal, his justice was impartial* In the ^tribu> 
tion of it he made no distincticn between the 
Danes and Ei^lish ; he restored the Saxon eus* 
txxDBf and gradually incorporated the victors 
with the vanquished* Though the distance of 
the children of Edmond seemed to secure hini 
from their enteiprises, he dreaded the preten- 
nons of Alfred and Edward, who were supported 
by their uncle Richard duke of Normandy. To 
acquire t^e friendship of that prince, he piud his 
addresses to his sister Emma ; and the widow 
of £thelred consented to bestow her hand on the 
implacable enemy of her former husband, on 
condition that the children of their marriage 
should mount the £^gUshthnme.« ^ 

Canute, after repelling the attacks of the king 
of Sweden, invaded and subdued the kingdom 
of Norway* At Idsure &om war, however, he 
east his view towards that future existence^ 
which it is 80 natural for the himoan mind, wlie« 
ther satiated by pn^sperity, or (£sgu^ted with 
adversity, to mtake tifc^ object of its attention* 
But instead of endeavouring to atone f^ the 
crimes he had committed by compensation to 
the injured, it was in a pilgrimage to Rome, in 
Imil^g churches, and endowing mon«»terie^, 
that his penitence was displayed. One ai^ecdote, 
however, shews him superior to the adulationi 
so gratefol to little mmds : some of his flatterers 
exclaiming that every thing was possiUe to him, 
ke ordered bis chair to be placed on the sea-shore 
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while the tide was rising ; and as th« waters Ap- 
proached, he commanded them to retire, and to 
obey the voice of him who was lord of the ocean* 
But when the sea, still advancing towards him, 
began to wet his feet, he turned to his courtiers^ 
and remarked to them, that every creature in 
t^e universe was feeble and impotent, compared 
to that Almighty Being in whose hands were ail 
the elements of nature, and who could say to 
lhej>cean, ''Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
ferther."* 

The last remarkable action of Canute, was his 
expedition against Makolm king of Scotland* 
The latter had refused to acknowledge himself 
a vassal for Cuml^erland to the crown of Eng- 
land ; but his obstinacy yielded to the appear- 
ance of Canute- on his frontiers at the head of a 
Ibrmidable army ; and his grandson tind heir 
Maloohn, towhom he relinquished Cumberhmd, 
submitted to the ceremony of homage. 

Four years after this enterprise, Canute ejt- 
pired at Shaltsbury. He had given liis dangfi t^r 
SI marriage to the Engfish earl Godwin, who 
had served him with great ability in. his war 
with Sweden* Of his two sons by his first mai^ 
rtage, Swcyn had been crowned kingof Nclrway^ 
and Harold seised the throne of England ; while 
Hardicanute, who was his issue by Emma, was 
left »> possession of the kitigdom of Denmark. 

Though Harold founded his claim to 
^^' the English throne on the witt of his fa- 
ther, who was imwilling to Iteavea newly 
oonqueiM kingdom in the hands of so young a 

•The scene of this memorable" evtnt, is said to har^ 
h^ga the bcadint Southampton. 
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prince as Hardicanute ; it was a mamfest viola- 
tion of the treaty with the duke of Normandf , 
by Which Englaiid was assigned to the issue of 
Canute by Emma* While the Danes supported 
Harold, the English, with earl Godwin, asserted 
the pretensions of Hardicanute* A civil war 
was however prevented by a compromise ; and 
it was agreed that Harold should enjoy, together 
with Lmidon, all the provinces north of the 
Thames; while the possession of the south should 
remun to Hardicanute ; and till that prince 
could appear to take possession of his dominions^ 
his mother Emma established her authority ov«ur 
her son's share of the partition at Winchester. 

HaiT>ld, however, was not freed by this treaty 
from the dread of competitors : the duke pf Nor« 
mandy was a minor ; and Alfred and Edward, 
the sons of Emma by Ethelred, had crossed the 
4ea to visit their mother at Winchester* Thence 
Alfred was invited by Harold to London; wheD| 
at the instigation of the tyrant, the unfortunate 
prince was attacked near Guildford, had his eyes 
put out, and died soon after. Alarmed at his 
&te, Edward and Emma fled to Normandy and 
Flanders ; and Harold seized the dominions 
which had been assigned to his brother. Provi- 
dence, however, did not lon^^ suffer him to enjoy 
the fruits of his bloody policy ; four years alter 
lus accession, he expired, little regretted by his 
subjects, and distingiushed only for his agility in 
nmmng, by which he had gained the surname 
of Haiefoot. 

Before the death of Harold, Hardica- 
nute bad assembled a fleet of sixty ships ' ' 
to assert his pretensions in arms ; when 
informed that his brother was no more, he ivom 



mccfiatdy'setsattl for London, ^rtiews he msM^ve^ 
ceived ia triumj*, and acknowledged king with- 
out opposition. To justify himself from paitici- 
padng in the crime of Harold, he invUed inta 
England, and entepteined wUh. regard, pnnoe 
Edward ; yet when the fetter preferred an accu- 
sation agamst Godwin as the accomplice in the 
murder of his brother Alfred, the king influenc- 
ed by a splendid bribe, suffered the accused to 
▼indicate himself by his mngle oath-. 

Hardicahute did not long retain the affectione 
of the English ; he revived* the tax of Danegelt^ 
which consisted of a shiUing on eveiy hi^ of 
land. In several parts of England, especiaUy a% 
Worcester, the inhaWtents resisted this odious 
tax : they were, however,, obliged^ta submit; and 
vere only delivered by thcinOempemnce of their 
oppressor from the dread- of his vengesJice* Ai 
tiie nuptiate of a Danish lord. Which he had ho* 
sowed with bis presence, Handicanutc expir* 
ed, and this event once more presented to the 
English, a favourable opportunity of shaking aS 
the Danish yoke. 
. J) Thedescendants^ofEdmond Ironside, 
.1041. t*^« legitimate heirs to tiie crown, were at 
a distance in Hungary ; afid as all delays 
HQight be dangerous, the va<^int throne was o^ 
fered to Edward, the son of Ethelred and Emma. 
His elevation might have been opposed by God^ 
win, whose extensive influence in Wessex, ren- 
dered him not more formidable than his nume- 
rous alliances and tried abilities : he could not 
foilget that Edward had accused him of the mur- 
der of Alfred ; but he was prevailed on to lay 
aside his resentment, on condition that the priace 
sHouW promise to marry his daughter Bdkha, 



To ikis Edward oonsented, and, supported by 
the power of the ewiof Kent) was crowned loBg 
of £i^aiKl. 

The popularity which Edward enjoyed on his 
first accession, was not impaired by his resum- 
ing the grants of his imiiiediate predecessors ; 
bi:M: his severity towards his mother the queen 
dowi^^ was aiore injurious to his reputation. 
He accused her of neglecting him and his bro- 
ther, dutifig their adverse-fortune ; and, stripping 
her c^ her treasures, confined her in a monastery 
^t Winchester. 

The liM^ residenoe of Edward in Normandy, 
had atlafihed hhn to the manners and langw^ 
of the natives ;. ^o Fepidred to his court in 
numbers, and Were received with favour. Their 
influence somi grew disgusting to Uie English ; 
but above all, 4t >egcited the jealousy of God- 
win* That powerffll nobleman, besides being 
earl or duke <rf Wessex, had the counties of 
Kent «Bd Sussex annexed -to his government: 
H* eldest son Sweyn possessed the same autho- 
rity in the counties of Oxford, Berks, Glooester, 
Mid Heref(Mx) ; and Harold^ his second son, was 
duke of East AngHa, and at the same time go- 
vernor of Essex. His tete reconciliation with 
]BdWafd was forgotiten in ^sh injuries: the 
king had mdeed lanarried his daughter ; but the 
amiaUe quahtses^f Editha had never won the 
afiection of h^ husband : it is even pretended 
that Edward abstained from all commerce of 
Ao/Ve with her ; and stich % forbearance) though 
it ^ttdnedfor the prince, from the monkish his- 
torians, the appellation of Samt and Conlessor, 
could not but be notaced by the high spirited 
Godirau 
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The influence of the Normans, however, was 
the popular pretence for the disaffection of the 
duke of Wessex. The insolence of one of the 
attendants of Stephen, count of Bologne, had 
provoked a tumult at Dover, from which the 
count himself with difficulty escaped. He com- 
l^ained to Edward ; and Godwin, in whose gp- 
vemment Dover lay, was ordered by the king to 
repair thither, and punish the inhabitants. Ht 
Teiiised obedience ; threw the blame of the riot 
on the count of Bologne ; and under pretence of 
Xepressing some disorders on the Welsh frontier, 
assembled an army, and pressed forward to seize 
thekingatGlocester. While Edward aflected 
to negotiate, he solicited the asmstance of ^- 
ward, duke of Northumberland, and Leofric, 
duke of Mercia, two powerful noblemen, jealous 
of Godwin's greatness. These hastened with 
their followers to protect their sovereign ; who 
marching to London, summoned a council to 
judge of the rebellion of Godwin and his sons. 
Ckxlwin demanded hostages for his safety ; but 
these were refused : and finding himself, from 
the desertion of his troops, incap^le of present 
resistance, he fled, to Flanders, while his son 
Harold repaired to Ireland. 

*Though-an exile, Godwin was supported by 
nuilierous alliances, foreign and domestic. The 
earl of Flanders permitted him to prepare a fleet 
In his harbours, with Which he sailed for Eng- 
land ; and having possessed himself of the Isle 
of Wight, he was there jmned by Harold with a 
considerate isquadron, which that nobleman 
had collected in Ireland. He now entered the 
Thames, appeared before London, and pro- 
daimedi that his only object was to obtain jus- 
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fSJce^ himself and his fiimily, and to rescue 
bis country from the tyranny of foreigners. Ed* 
ward was obliged to hearken to terms of accom- 
modation ; a new reconciliation took place ; 
and the most obnoxioos of the Normans were 
banished. 

Godwin's death, which happened soon aftefi 

while he was sitting at table with the king, de- 

I volved his government of Wessex, Sussex, Kent, 

I and Essex, with his office of steward of the 

\ household, on his son Harold, who was actu« 

ated by an ambition equal to that of his father^ 

and was superior to him in virtue and address* 

By a modest and gentle demeanor, he softened 

the hatred of Edward, and gained every day 

new partisans by his bounty and affainlity ; by 

the death of Alger, duke of Mercia, and of Si* 

ward, duke of Northumberland, he was deli* 

vered from two powerful rivals ; and to the go» 

remment of the latter, his brother Tosti sue* 

I . ceeded* 

Edward feeling the approach of age and in« 
firmities, and having no issue himself, began to 
thmk of appointing a successor to his kingdom* 
He invited from Hungary his nephew Edward» 
the only remaining heir of the Saxon line ; but 
that prince expir^, soon after his arrival with 
his children. The youth and inexperience of 
his son Edgar Atheling, diverted from him the 
thoughts of Edward, who at last fixed his choice 
on his kinsman, William of Normandy. 

This celebrated prince was natural son of 
Robert duke of Normandy, by Harlotta, daugh- 
ter of a tanner in Falaise. The illegitimacy of 
lus birth had not prevented him from being 
acknowledged by the Normans as tbdr duke 5 
Voi. XIX. G 



«Bd his quaiitiea te the field and the ctbin^t sooft 
became the admiratioQ of h]9 fiiends) and the 
terror of his enemies* He had scarcdy eet^ 
iished triaquillity in hia owix domuiipos befol^e 
he visited &ig}aiMl ; whei^ he was received in n 
manner suitable to the reputation he haid acqair*> 
ed) and^he oW^iations which ]&dward owed to 
bia&mUy* Co his return he was seqretly mr 
formed of the intention of the kio^^ ado^ huo 
as hi$ sui^cessor ; and though Edward? fic^e and 
UTesolu£e« afterwards invited the descendants of 
{lis broiler from Hungary, 1^ death of his 
pephew, and the inexperience Qf.youpg £dg^ 
made him secretly resume his imsol^^cm in fa- 
vour of WiUiam* Meanwlule Haiold rapidly in* 
creased ID power and populaiity ; biut tn lus mws 
on the throne he was emharcassed b[y> bisappve- 
heosi<His for some hostages whcnn Godwin had 
given for his>good behaviour^ and who had been 
seat lAto Normandy* Hating obtained the 
king's consent for their release, and ignorant 
tbftt WUlktm was his competitor, lie imme^tely 
proceeded with a ottmerous tfain on bis journey 
to Normandy in order to reclaim 4iem* A tem- 
pest drove him oa the territory of Guy, count 
of PonthieU) who detained him. as his prisoster. 
Hardd, however, found means to acquaint the 
duke of Normandy with his situation ; and Wil- 
^smi immediately porceiving the importance of 
gaining Harold, demanded his liberty of Guy^ 
who delivered the earl into the hands of his ri^* 
William received him with every demonstration 
of reiTpect ; and taking an opportunity of disclos- 
ing to him tlie secret of his pretensions to the 
crown of England, desired Us assistance ; and 
offered him one of bis daughters 'm marriage»40 



It |dei^ of his confidence. Harcdd heafdbini 
with 9uiprise ; but anxiouft to recover hkown 
|iberty>a& weU as that of his btx>lher and n^ 
phew, he feigned a compliance cm oath ; and 
was dismissed* wiith all the marks of a mutual 
regard* 

When Harold found himself at liberty^ his 
ambition revived: he continued therefore still 
to court popukuity, and to inflame the hatred 
4^ the English to the Normans $ and fortune 
about this time threw two incidaits in his wajf^ 
which served to increase the reputation he had 
ateady attained* 

Gt^UI) prince of W^des^ had, by his incuiw 
dons oik the Weston boiders, r^idered his nAm» 
lelrible to the English^ To suppff»8 this daoh 
geiious enemy^ HaroU mafched against htmia 
person ; and penetrating^ atnidat their mountain^ 
reduced, the Welsh to such di&lresst that to avert 
their total destnidiony .they sacrificed their 
piinct, atitd ; submitted to. the will of the victoiv 

The oihfir incident waa 'stillL more honeumbie 
to Harold ;..iros^.his brothe?, had oppressed 
Nortbumbontod \A such a manner Umt the iof 
habilaiits had risen in-amia^undor Morcarand 
Edwin, grandsons to the duke d^Merda. Ha» 
Tc^l advanced with a formidable army to reduce 
them ; but before the signal for battle wasgiven^ 
Moi^caiy sensible of the generous disposition of 
his adversary^ requested a conference) and re- 
pvesented in such gkywing colours the cruelty 
and rapacity of Tosti^ that Harold refused ta 
^ the instmment of injua^e* He abandoned 
his brother's cause, and returning to Edward^ 
persuaded him to pardon the Northumbrians, 
uxd to transfer the government to Morcar, whose 
sister he married* 



Thh natch convinced William, that he coutA 
no longer depend on Harold, who now openlf 
aspired to the succession ; while Edward, feebte 
and irresolute, was afraid to declare either for o^ 
against him. In this state of uncertainty, he 
was surprised by death, in the sixty-fifth year o^ 
his age, and th^ twenty-fifth of his reign»* 

On the death of Edward, the last of 
]o66! ^^ ^SsAon princes, Harold ascended th» 
throne with little difficulty. The Engi^ 
hshj prepossessed in his favour, exhibited in hyi 
elevation the most unequivocal marks of appro- 
bation ; but the duke of Normandy received the 
intelligence with open indignation. He sent all 
embassy to England upbraiding him with his 
breach of faith, and summoning tum to re»gn the 
possession of the kingdom. Harold replied to 
the Norman ambassadors, that the oath he had 
taken was void, as being extorted by violence ; 
that he had obtsuned the crown from the unani- 
mous suffrages of the people ; and that if the 
duke made any attempts by force of arms, he 
was determinfed that the same moment should 
put a period to his life and his government. 

William, undaunted by this answer, began to 
reflect that England having enjoyed tranquillity 
for near fifty years, her inhabitants were unused 
to arms ; that her towns were without fortifica- 
tions ; and that his rival was yet scarcely estab- 
lished on the throne : while, on the contrary, the 
Normans were at the highest pitch of military 
glory ; that they were impatient of peace and 
repose, and eager to embark in any enterprise, 
however daring* 

* Edward was the first king of England who pretended 
to cure the king^s /evil by his touch, a practice which wat 
«i}iitiQ«€d till the Haoover fuccciiioa* 
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No sooner indeed had he proclaifaied his in-^ 
tention of attempting the conquest of England^, 
than he £bund less difficulty in completing his le^ 
vies, than in rejecting those who were desirous^ 
of serving under him. The coimt of Brittany, 
with five thcmsand of his subjects, marched be«» 
death his banner ; the counts of Anjou and 
Flanders encouraged their vassals to engage io. 
the expedition ; while the emperor Henry the. 
fourth promised to guarantee his Norman domi^^ 
nion, during his expedition. 

But in that superstitious age, the most im-^ 
portant ally that William gained, was the Ro-. 
man pontiff Alexander II, who, in consequence: 
of the duke of Normandy's application, pro- 
nounced Harold a perjured usurper ; and sano-^ 
&ned the pretenjsions of William, by the pre- 
sent of a consecrated banner, and a ring whicht 
inclosed one of St. Peter's hairs. 

A fleet of 3000 vessels was speedily assembled: 
by the duke of Normandy, to transport an army^ 
of 60,000 men, which he had selected from the 
numbers who courted his service. Among these; 
were found the high names of the most illustri* 
ous nobles of Normtody, France, Brittany, and< 
Flanders ; to whom William held up the spoils, 
of England as the prize of their valour. 

Though Harold could not be ignorant of the 
preparations of William, it was the invasion of. 
his brother Tosti that first summoned him to* 
tlie field. That haughty nobleman had fled tO' 
Flanders ; and thence, in concert with Hel&ger 
king of Norway, determined to invade EngUoid, , 
out of resentment fin* being stripped of the go«- 
vcmment of Northumberland. With sixty sail: 
he joined in the Humber th6 Norwegian fleet>, 
G2 
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winch coh^ted of three hundred Yessels ; and 
defeated MoicaTy earl of Northumberland, and 
Edwin earl of Mercia^ who had ventured to give 
liim battle* 

Harold was no sooner apprised of the dangery 
than he rapidlf advanced to encounter the in* 
yaders ; and at Standford he engaged the ene» 
iny* His victory was decisive ; both Hel&ger 
and Tosti perished in the action ; and the Norwe^ 
l^an fleet fell into the hands of the conqueror. 

Scarcely had he time, however, to rejoice itk 
his success, before he was informeid that the di&e 
of Normandy was landed with a great army in 
the south oi England. Misled by uncertsdn n>- 
imours that William had laid aside his prepara- 
tions, Harold had dismissed his fleet, and* the 
Koi^pans, without meeting any obstacle, landed 
^PeveAseyin Sussex. The duke himself, aa 
he leaped on shore, happened to stumble, and 
fell ; but had the presence of mind to turn the 
omen to his advantage, by calling aloud, that; 
he had now taken possession of the country* 

The victory which Harold had obtained at 
Standford, may be regarded as the immediate 
cause of his ruin : he had lost in the action many 
of his best ofiicers, and bravest soldiers ; and the 
i«infi>rcements he drew from London, ill sup«^ 
plied the place of these veterans. He hastenec^ 
however, by forced marches to nxeet his rival ; 
nor would he listen to the counsels of his brother 
Gurth, a man of bravery and conduct, who adr 
vised him to content himself with harassing the 
enemy, who, duriiig the distress of a winter 
aampaign, would probably offer to them an e^^T 
and bloodless victory. 
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Ifarold, consuldng onlf the dictates of KU 
oooragey "was deaf to all his remonstrances ; and 
impatient of the event, soon appeared in sight 
of the enemy, who had pitched their camp at 
Hastings. So confident did he seem of success 
that his only offer to William was a sum of mo* 
ney, if he would quit the Idngdom ; the duke of 
Normandy in return required him to resign the, 
crown, or to hold it of him in fealty, or tq sub- 
mit their cause to the pope, or to the chance of 
Oingle combat: That the god of battle should 
soon be the artuter of all their differencesj wa» 
the final reply of Harold* 

Both pstrdes immediately prepared ^ ^ 
for action : but the English §pent the jq^' 
mght previous to it, in riot and jollity ; Qcl 141 
while the Normans were occupied in the 
duties of religion. On the morning the duke cal* 
led together his principal officers ; and in a set 
harangue, nuide use of every argument which' 
could stimulate their courage and repel theiv 
fears. He then ordered the signal of battle to 
be given ; and the whole army, moving at once^ 
and singing the hymn or song of Roland, ad^ 
vanced in order and with alacrity towards tht 
English. 

Harold had seized the advantage of a rising 
ground, and having secured his flanks with 
trenches, resolved to stand upon the defensive, 
and to avoid an engagement with the cavalry, 
in which he was inferior. The Kentish men 
were placed in the van, a post of honour which 
they always claimed as their due* TheLon* 
doners guarded the standard; and the king 
himself, accompanied by his two valiant bro- 
thers, Gurth and Leofwin, dismounting from 
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his horse, placed himself at the head of his in- 
&ntry, and expressed his resolutkm to Conquer 
or \p die. The first attack of the Normaps was 
desperate, but was received with equal valour 
by the English ; and the former began to retreat^ 
when William hastened to their support with a 
select band. His presence restored the action^ 
and the Bnglish in their turn wei*e obliged to 
retire* They rallied again, however, assisted 
by the advantage of the ground ; and William, 
in order to gain the victory, had recourse to a 
stratagem which, had it failed, must have ended 
in his total ruin. He commanded his troops to 
allure the enemy from their position, by the ap* 
pearance of flight. The English followed whh 
precipitation : the Normans &ced upon them in 
the plain, and drove them back with conside* 
vable slau^iter* The artifice wbs a second time 
s^)eated with the same success ; yet a great body 
of the English still maintained themselves in firm 
array, ai^ seemed determined to dispute the 
▼ictory. While they were galled by the Norman 
archers behind, they were attacked by the heavy 
armed infiuitry in fhmt ; and Harold himself 
was sfakin by an arrow, as be combated with great 
bravery at the head of his men. His two bro- 
thers shared the same fiute. The Engli^, dis- 
couraged by the fall of their princes, fled <» aU 
$ides ; and the darkness of the nightcontributed 
to save those who had survived the carnage of 
the battle. 

The obstinacy, indeed, with which the Eng- 
Ushhad maintained the conflict from morning 
to sunset, is proved by the loss of the victors : 
fifteen thousand Normans fell ; and William in 
Ifae action had three horses killed under him# 



But the Tictoiy, however dearly {mrchased, wbb 
decisive, as it paid the price of a ^ngdom. Th« 
body of Harold was brought to William, who 
generously restored it without ransom to his mo- 
dier ; and no sooner had the Normans returned 
thanks to heaven for their success, than, their 
prince pressed forwards, to secure the piiae h« 
had woo. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



The JReigns of. WHUam the Cot^uercry fViUiam^ 
BufuMy Menrylm and St^Umu 

^ TN the disastrous field of Hastings, thi^ 
1006. strength of England had been broken ; 
and the death of the king, ivith the slaugh- 
ter of his bravest warriors, had overwhelmed the 
nation with dismay. Edgar Atheling, the only 
heir of the Saxon line, had been considered as 
unfit to govern, even in times of order and tran* 
quillity ; and though the potent earls, Edwin 
"and Morcar, who fled with the remains of the 
vanquished army to London, had caused him 
to be proclaimed, they soon found it was impos- 
sible to arm the people in his support. 

After possessing himself of Dover, William 
rapidly advanced towards the capital to improve 
his victory; his enterprise avowed and hallowed 
by the pope, was insisted*" on as a reason for 
general submission ; and ^e xepulse which a . 
body of Londoners received fix)m five hundred 
Norman horse renewed the terror of the citi- 
zens. Edgar and Morcar had retired with their 
troops into tlieir own provinces ; and the people 
seeing no other alternative, unanimously dispos- 
ed themselves to yield to the conqueror. Before 
William, however, came in sight of London, 
all the chief nobility, and Edgar Atheling him- 
self, entered his camp, and requested him to 
mount the throne, declaring, as they had al- 
ways been ruled by regal power, they desired to 



£blk^9 in this infitaoce^ the ezimEiple atii^w 
ancestor^, and knew of no one more worthy 
than himself to hold the reins of goyernment* 

Though William, feigned to hesitate^ and 
Ynshed to obtain a more formal consent of the 
English nation, he dreaded the danger of delays 
and accepted of the crpwn whkh was thus ten* 
dered hun. In Westminster Abbey he wa^t con- 
secrated by Aldred, archbishop of York. The 
most considerable of the hobHityj'both English 
and Norman, attended htm On this occa^on; 
and though Edwin and Morcar were not present 
at the cere^iony, they soon after submitted, 
afwore fealty to their new sovereign, and were 
confirmed in the possession of their estates and 
dignities. 

Thus by a pretended destination of king Ed- 
ward, by the sanction of the pope, by an irre- 
gular election of the people, but still more by 
ferce of arms, William seated himsdf on the 
Eng^sh throne.* He gratified his followers by 



* At the time of the Noonam conquest, the SaxoB 
laws and language had supplanted those of the Britons, and 
all the institutions of England partook of their Gennan 
original. The inhabitants breathed a fierce ^irit of in- 
4ependaiee ; and the king was regarded as little more than 
the first among the citizens. The law of hereditary suc- 
cession was so far observed as to confine the crown to one 
£u3culy, but the right of primogeniture, or direct descent, 
was by no means an invariable rule. In short, the mo- 
juarchy, strictly speaking, was neither hereditary nor elec- 
tive ; but m some measure partook of the nature of both* 
The Wittenagemot or assembly of wise men, whose as* 
• "Sent was 0e<%ssary on every important occasion, still far- 
ther lisouted the power of the monarch. This assembly 
jLupearsto have been composed of thebishops» abbots, and 
tAc aldermen or governors of counties, called afterwards 



ChedistiiliuHcjiti of the treasures of Harold ; and by 
the roost liberal donations to churches and mo- 
nasteries, he expressed his gratitude to the eccle- 
uastieal order, who, influenced by the pope, had 
embraced his party with zeaL He introduced 
into England that strict execution of justice, for 
which his administration had been celebrated in. 
Normandy ; he restrained by severe discifdine 



euls, the judm, aiid principal proprietors <^ lands. What 
influence the boroughs might have at this period is UttUs 
known, nor has it been ascertained whether they were al- 
lowed representatives in their corporate capacity. 

But with every check that had hitherto been devised, it 
Is necessary to suppose, that oppression and violence must 
have prevailed among a martial and turbulent people. 
The reign of the laws was not yet sufficiently established 
to ensure justice ; and therefore the weak and the defence- 
less generally sought security by devoting themselves to the 
lervice of some chieftain, or the cliehtmip of some parti- 
cular noble. Others again, in the middle ranks of life, 
united into confederacies for their mutual protection, and 
. dius the want of strength in the civil union was supplied 
by private engagements. 

The Anglo Saxons may be considered as constituting 
three ranks of men : the nobles, the free, and the slaves. 
The nobles were called thanes, and were divided into the 
king's thanes and the lessier thanes. Noble^ birth and ex- 
tensive possessions were long necessary to give the rank of 
thane; Dut-two statutes of Athelstan seem to have beea 
made on purpose to stimulate the ambition of rising to 
this envied distinction. The first decreed that any mer- 
chant who made three voyages on his own account, should 
> the quality of thane ; the second conferred 



he entitled to t ^ 

this honour on any husSandman, who had been able to 
purchase five hides of land, and had a chapel, a kitchen, a 
hall, and a bell. 

Untitled freemen were denominated Ceorles among the * 
Saxons. These were chiefly employed in husbandry, and 
cultivated the hrm$ of the nobiiity^ ciUicr for hire, or at « 
Mrtainrentt 
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the insolence of his troops ; he af»pekred solid- 
tous to unite the Nonnans and die Engfish hf 
iatermarriages and alliances ; he confirmed the 
liberties and communities of London, and the 
other cities of England ; and seemed desirous of 
f^pladng erery thing on the ancient estabfish- 
ment. But amidst this apparent confidence^ he 
built citadels in London, Winchester, Hereford, 



B^ for the most numerous ranks, however, in the com- 
munity, were the villains or slaves, who were the proper- 
ty of their lords, and confcqucndy incapable of holdmg any 
possessions themselves. To meliorate the unhappy condi- 
tion of these men, several humane regulations were estab- 
lished : if a lord beat out his slave's eyes or teeth, that slave 
recovered hisHberty ; and if he killed him, he was amerc- 
ed in a fine to the kin?. 

The great lords and abbots possessed a criminal jurisdic- 
tion within their territories, and could punifh or jMTOtect 
without ap^eaL This apparently irregular and dangerous 
power was in some measure restrained by the established 
administration of justice, by the courts of decennary, the 
hundred, and the county. In the Anglo Saxon courts, the 
accused was allowed to clear himself by his own oath, and 
the concurring oaths of his friends. These were caUed 
compurgators, and sometimes amounted to three hundred, 
^he practices also of single combat, and of the ordeal, 
were allowed in doubtful cases ; and absurd as they may 
appear, the result was deemed complete evidence, for or 
•^nst the accused or suspected person. 

The punishment of crimes was not less angular than the 
general proofs of guilt. A fine was the customary mode of 
commuting the puniflunent of the blackest offences ; and 
as fines were a source of revenue, they were fixed with tho, 
nicest care on a graduated scale, corresponding to the mag- 
nitude of the cnme. Thus, a wound of an inch long, un-^ 
der the hair, was compounded for with one shilling ; a. 
Wound of the like size in the face, with two shillings ; aind 
thirty shillings was the compensation for the low of an ear f 
and so on in proportion. 
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Ox&rd» 1^ the Iowm bost sttoatsd fin* oom^ 
pi^pdiog the kingdom) wd trusted to the sword 
saUierthaa to a Aubi||ift»Qn whk^ he knew t^o b^ 
caBstnaoed. 

Sy this mis^tui^ qf vigftur and lenity, he bad 
ao soothed or humbled the minds of the Efiglisb* 
that he thought he might sa&Iy revisit his ne<» 
tiveoountry, and ei^y . the c^i^jnttulalipns of 
his ancient subjects* Accordingly he set out 
fcr Normandy, leaving the atdffilfiisfrafion in tKd- 



.- The Sioon pound, as likewise thst which was coined fo# 
tome centuries ^fter the conquest, was near three times tht 
weight of our present money. There were forty-eigh( 
ihilSngs in the pound, and a Saxon shiHing was nearly a 
fifth heavier than onrs. By the laws of Athelstan, a sheep 
was valued at a shilling or fifteei) pence of our money : an 
mt was computed at six times the v^lue of a shee^ ; and a 
eew at four. A horse was valued at tl^rty-six shillings of 
our money, and a mare at twenty* four^ Between the yeatt 
Aoo and looo, a hide of land was purchased for about on« 
lltmdped and eighteen shillings, winch is little more than % 
ihilUiDg per acre. Qn the whole, when we combine the 
alteratioii in the weight of the pound, and in the modem 
vakie of the precious metals froin their greater plenty, wc 
inay conceive every sum of money mentioned by historianf^ 
dunng the Aneflo Saxon, and even the Norman times, as 
if it were mukipHcd more than an hundred fold above a 
gum of the same denomination at present. , 

The royal reyenue seems to have arisen from large dd- 
iDnesnes, from tolls and imposts, fines and forfeitures. There 
was likewise a tax of one shilling on every hide of land 
cftHed Daneedt, which appears to have been levied for the 
defence of the kingdom {{gainst the Danish marauders. 

In addition to this, it was usual for every five hides of 
h»d to equip a man for tjic service ; and as there were 
c!6rtiputed to be a43>6oo hides of land in England, the 
cttidinary military force of the kingdom consisted of 4^*720 
Aien, though no doubt this was doubled oa extraordinary 
•mergenciest 



hands of his oterine fott>che!' Odo H'As&p of 
Baieux, and of William Fitz^Osbome ; and, thai 
their authoHtf might be less exposed to dangeiy 
he carried over urith him the chief of the Engw 
lish nobleS) who, while they seived to grace lus 
court by ttieir magnificence5 were in reality host-, 
ages for the fidelity of the nation^ 

During the absence of William, afi^fs took a 
very unfavourable turn in England. It is pro- 
bable, the Normans, despising a people who had 
, so easily submitted to the yoke, and envying 
their riches^ were de»rous of provoking them 
to vebdlion. Be this as it may, their ^rtogance 
certainly multiplied <!fisco&tents and complsdnta 
every where j and secret conspiracies were ca- 
tered into against the government. The inhft^ 
bitants of Kent, who had first submitted to the 
conqueror, were the first that attempted to tbraw 
eff his yoke, and, encouraged by Eusftace count 
of Boulogne, who had been also disgusted by the 
Normans, made an unsuccessfiil attempt on 
Dover* Eddc, the forester, whose possessiona 
lay on the banks of the Severn, provoked at the 
depredations of some Norman captains in his ~ 
neighbourhood, formed an alliance with file- 
thyn and Rowallen, two Welsh princes, and 
endeavoured to repel force by force. The dis- 
affection of the English daily increased ; a secret 
project was entertiuned to perpetuate a massacns 
of the Normans, like that which had been foiv 
meriy executed upon the Danes ; and the anU 
mosity became so general and natural, that the 
vassals of eari €0x0 having desired Mm to head 
ttiem in an insurrection, and finding him i^eso- 
lute in maintaining his fidelity to Winiam, pot 
Um to death, as a traitor to his countiy* 



the head of \" assurance jj^rth ^^ ?^^as 
K'coTm kins of. 'r*'^ well ^^ ^^JbroWen bi« 

cours they e'^Pf v.ins. ^^eoded t» J*^ cbi^fi^ 
vigilance of ^^e condes^ vdoOe<> 



heseited andbesHowed on his Kormgn aidhe* 
rents the lands of their foUowen ;. sad the nu* 
merous colonies of foreigners, whi^- he- estab- 
Ushed in the north, left Sue Saxons in that qnar* 
ler destitute of any real po\v«r. 

The English now clearly foresaw that tht 
king was determined to rely on die support and 
afibotion of foreigners,' and that new forfeitures 
would be the result of every attempt to support 
their rights* Impressed with this dismal pres» 
pect, many fled into foreign countries « Edgar 
Atheling himself, dretdin^ the insidious cares- 
ses of William, escaped with his sisters Maiga^. 
ret* and Christine into Scotland. A few, how- 
ever, still hoped to acquire security from arms t 
from thdr retreat in Ireland, Godwin, Edmond, 
and Magnus, three ^ns of Harold, passed into 
England, and landed in Devonshire ; but were 
repulsed and obliged to return, by Btien son of 
the count of Brittany. In the north, the inha- 
Utahts cf Northumberland and York threw off 
thdr allegiance, and killed their foreign gover- 
nors 5 these insurgents were strengthened by a 
large body of forces from TUaumwckf and were 
animated by the presence of Edgar Atheling^ 
who quitted Scotland to pkce himself at their 
head. Hereward, a nobleman of East Anglkt^ 
celebrated for his valour, assembled his follow- 
ers, and taksig shelter in the Isle of Elyf mackr 
frequent inroads on the neighbouring country ) 
while Edric, the forester, calling in the assist* 
aace of the Welsh, Isud nege to Shrewsbury. 

* Malcplm king of Scotland espoused Margaret, an^ 
Ay the succession of James VI. to the English throne, th* 
faxoD line was Mttorcd. 

H5> 
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This general commotion was howeTer hiiriidt 
tj the pc^cy and vigour of WOliam, who in- 
flamed his followers by the promise of new for* 
feitures, purchased the retreat of the Danes, and 
teduced to obedience Northumberland and York* 
Edgar Athehng i^n sought refuge in Scot« 
land ; Edric implored the ctemency of the con* 
queror, and was once more received into fiivour ; 
and Hereward alone, confiding in the advan* 
tages of his situation, scorned to make a sub« 
mis»on. 

Thou^ William still preserved the language 
•f clemency and forgiveness towards the chie&t 
his heart was hardened against the people* To 
chastise the turbulence of the Northumbrians, he 
laid waste that fertile country between the Hum* 
ber and the Tees, and the lives of an hundred, 
thousand persons are computed to have been sa* 
crificed, by this barbarous stroke of policy* 
Taking advantage of the imprudence with which 
the bulk of the landed property had engaged in 
these insurrections, he involved the proprietors in 
confiscation : their estates were transferred to 
the Normans ; and the most ancient and honour- 
able English families were reduced to beggary ; 
while every path which led to riches or prefer- 
ment was care^Uy shut against them* 

The feudal law, which had sometime beeft 
establi^d in Normandy and Frsuice, William 
introduced into England. He divided, with 
very few exceptions, besides the royal demesnes, 
the lands of that country into baronies; and 
conferred them, with the reservation of stated 
services and payments, on the most considerable 
of his adventurers. These barons made grant* 
of a great part of their lands to oth«r foreignefs* 
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mdsT the denomination of knights or Yasaals, 
who psttd their lords the same diltjr and sub^ 
nussion in peace and war, which the chiefbtin 
paid to his sOTerdgn. . The wh(^ kingdom con- 
tained about 700 chief tenants, and 60,315 
knights fees ; and as none oi the natiTfe English 
were admitted into the first rank, the few who 
retained their landed property, were glad to be 
received into the second, under the protection of 
tome powerful Norman. 

The doctrine which exalted the papacy above 
all human . power, had gradually difliwed itself 
from Rome ; but at this time, was more preva^ 
lent in the southern, than in the northern king-^ 
doms of £uit>pe. Pope Alexander, who hid 
assisted William in his conquests, naturally ex-^ 
pected tlmt he would extend to England the 
severence for this sacred character, and brtak 
the spiritual indep^idence of the Saxons* Aa 
aoon, therefore, as the Norman prince was es- 
tablished on the throne, Alexander dispatched 
to him Esmenfroy, bishop of Sion, as his legate ; 
and the king, though he was probably led by 
principle to pay respect to Rome, embraced the 
opportumty to degrade those English prelates, 
who were obnoxious to him. In a council of 
the principal ecclesiastics, he deposed every na* 
tive digmtary, and supplied their place with 
fordgners, among whom Lanfranc, a Milanese 
monk, celebrated for his learning and piety, and 
zealous in promoting the interests of the papacy, 
was preferred to the see of Canterbury. , 

The superstitious s{»rit, however, which he- 
came dangerous to some of William's succes- 
sors, was checked by the abilities of that mo- 
ntt%h I he prciiituted his subjects from acknow- 
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ledga^ Wf oDe fbr'{K>pe wJunn beliiniBelf had 
not pivviouR&jr i«iM»ved ; aor voold be sviSst 
mf kttevs or bUb ftam Borne to be pradticed 
iriiboat the sMMstioii'Of his authority. Birth^ 
wa$ 01^ more ^rigUent to humble the English t 
he even fiumed a project of eztingiiishHig the 
.English language ; and ordered that in all schools 
yaath should be instructed in the French tongue ; 
and that all law ]m>oeedhigs should be directed 
in the same idiom ; whence arises that mixture 
of French which is at prasent found in the Eng- 
fob tonguO) and particolarif in lega} forms. 

The situation of the two great earls Edwin 
mi Moicar became daily mote disagreeafaisk 
Sensible that they had entirely lost their dignity^ 
they detenoaned to attonpt its necovery by force. 
While Edwm rttmd to his estate in the norths 
mih a view of commencing an insurrectiaiy 
Mprcar took shelter in Ely with the brave HeBe» 
ward* To subtle that Isle, WilH«n surround* 
pA it with flat*bottomed boata> and made a cause* 
way through the morasses to the extent of two 
miles* The rebels surrendered at discretion; < 
Hereward alone forced his way sword in hand 
through the enemy? and continued his hostili^ea 
at iHMi till Williamt admiring his bravery, ra- 
c^iv^ him into &voar* Morcar was thrown 
into prison ; Edwin was killed in attempting to 
esctt^pe ; and Edgar Atheiing, weary of a fugiiivia 
Ufot submitted to the conqueror^ and obtamed 
a decent pension for Ufe, with the liberty of 
Tesiding in England* 

Scarcely, however, had William settled 

jq" / *® insurrections of the native lords, when 

some oi the most powerfol Norman ba» 

WW iswciated in annS) pcovoked ^y the ano* 



gance of their master. Of these the chief \?ere 
Roger earl of Hereford, and Ralph de.G^jedep. 
carl of Norfolk ; and earl . Waltheof, the last o£ 
the English, who for some generations possessed 
any poy^er^ and who had married Judith the 
niece of William, rashly joined in the league ^ 
but on reflection, dreaded the effects of the en- 
teiprise in which he was engaged* Distracted 
and irresolpte, he imparted the project and hid 
doubts to his wife Judith, yyho having conceived 
a^ impi;|re passion for another, conveyed, in ex- 
aggerated terms the particulars, of the conspiracy 
to her uncle. , . . i . . .. 

Waltheof, in the mean time, had i^ade a fall 
confession of the secret to Lanfranc, archbishop 
of Canterbury, who urged him to make atone^ 
ment for his guilt, by,$M:knowledging it. - He ac- 
cordingly passed over to Normandy, and laid 
open the whole design to the king. The conspi- 
rators, informed of his departure, immediately- 
flew to arms ; but before the ^r^val of the Danes,( 
on whose assiists^ce they had depended, they 
were defeated, and dispersed. The earl of Nor* 
folk retired indespsdr to Brittany, where he pos- 
^sessed a considerable estate : the property, of the 
earl of Hereford w^§» forfeited, and J^ b^imself 
impnso^ied during Ufe.' WalUieof obt^ned not 
the pardon he had been pron^ised, i^uid whipb.hi^ 
repentance merited ; for William, instigated b>? 
the unnatural Judith, ordered him: to be tried, 
condemned, and executed ; and the English, whp 
considered him as the last resource of their na- 
tion, not only lamented his fat^, but fancied mi- 
racle^ were wrought by his reliques. 

The p^pal see at thi&.time began to e;](tend i|^ 
encroachments i and evei^ theiiap^hty, ajnd pen 



tent William was required to ]^rfoiim ^onfag^ 
tod remit the tribute: thatwad due to the vicaf 
of Christ. By the tribute vras meant :feterl5 
pence, which though at fitst a voluntary doni^ 
tion of the Saxon (irineeB, had been construM 
into a badge of subjection. William replied, 
tiiat the money should be remitted as usual; bu$ 
Heither had he promised to do homage to Rome, 
nor was it in the least his puipoSe to impose thfrt 
servitude on his states 

From ecclesiastical affairs, however, his atter> 
tion was recited ^6 civil. Hk ^eMest-son, Ro-- 
bert, greedy of fame, impatient of c<Hitmdiction, 
itid without reserve in his friedd>ships of enmi- 
ties, had been flattered with the h'^, that hi» 
father, in possession of England, would resign 
to him the independent administration of his ^ 
minions on the continent. tMsappointed in this 
expectation, he cherished a violent jealousy 
against his younger surviving brothers WilliaHi 
and Henry ; and, irritated by an imaginary at 
front, he quitted the court, and after a vjuiI' 
attempt to surprise the citadel of Rouen, fled to 
Hugh de Neufchatelle, ft powerful Norman ba- 
, ]N>n, and opjMy levied war against his father. 
Aftet* a s«nigg!e of several years, he was be- 
sieged in ^he casde of Gerberoy, in the Beau* 
foisin. In one of the rencounters beneath the 
walls, Hobert happened to engage the l^ing, who 
was concealed by his helmet, and both of them 
being resolute, a fierce combat ensued; till at 
last the young prince wounded his father in the 
arm, and dismounted him. On his calling out 
for assistance, his v<^ce discovered him to his 
•on, who, struck with remorse and horrqr, threw 
Mmself at fak feet, and implored Ibrgiftness* 



with inipr^catioia9 on his head} hastened to his^ 
sampt on Robert'^ horse, which the prioce hat) 
HSdisted iHm to n^oiuit* But the impressiaQ of 
^19 $an*s i^nero^tjfj togeU^ep with the mediation 
of the queen, overcame the reluctance of tjtie 
l^ng, and broiight about a recondliatbn between 
Hvk and BobeK, who soon aftctr accompanied 
Um to England, 

Having now gained a respite from war, WU- 
liam employed the interval in an undertaking 
whioh ioi^ hoHCur to his memory. He api> 
pointed eom9^»si(»)e|*& to survey all the lands in 
ihe ^i^om ; thtir extent in ea^Ji district $ their 
]m^et<]4r% ^I>ure9, and value ; aiMl the quantj^ 
of vi9fi4oWi paature, wood, aud arable land which 
th^y contaip^d' Thia moai^ine^ called Pemes^ 
day Bookt was perfected in six year^, wtrii^ 
still pretew^ in the ex<*ftque>v* . . 

Thoi^hth«f king waaqs^raDy a great ^f»oh 
iniat, be was ^tremely a<idicted to hunting ; and 
Ibis pd^sDre he indulged, at the Q?^>ence of hit 
itf)happy aubjects* K^t c^mtent with thoae largQ 
fereats whi^h Igrmer kinga possessed in all jw^a 
rf Englairfj he resolved to make a new feresl 
near Wincbeat^y, the usual plaice of btspe^ideno0 1 
and &r that purpose be laid waste th^ countiy 
ia Ha^sbire for an extent of thirty n^ilea, ^a?* 
lulled iba inhabilantS) seized their property, and 
e^ndemQliabedchurcbeaandconvQnt^, without 
oaaking any fsompen^atiQn to the^ aufier^TSf Af 
^ alm^ timay b» ana«tied lawa which pr^iUfte4 

* S«fpef{^wye9r8 9go»apG(tsunnvmVcrQC popieAoftbk 
veneraUe record, were pjrinted for the ubq of mcniber^ ol 
^MUaiiQieift, &c, Alfred coiinpofled a wcde of the n^ 
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his subjects ffbm hunting in his foret^ undd' 
the severest penalties : the kilKng of a deer or 
boar^ or even a hare, was punished with the loss 
of the delinquent's eyes ; and* that at a timC) 
when the killing a man couldCbe atoned for by a 
moderate fine. 
^ The domestic hapi>iness of WilUam 

108^. was again interrupted by the death of hiB 
consort Matilda, whom he tenderly loved ; 
aind a war in which he was involved with Francey 
demanded his presence in Normandy* Some of 
the French barons, sanctioned by their sovereign^ 
had trespassed on his frontiers ; and the displea* 
sure of William was increased by the rsdlleries 
which Philip of France had thrown out against 
his person* He was become corpulent, and had 
been detained in bed some time by- sickness, when 
Philip jocularly expressed his surprise, that his 
brother of England should be so long in being 
delivered of his big belly. This being reported 
to William, he sent Philip word, that as soon as 
he was up, he would present so many lights at 
Notre-dame, as perhaps would give little plea* 
sure to the king of France ; alluding to the usual 
practice at that time, of women after child- 
birth. Immediately srfter his recovery, he led 
an army into, and laid waste the Isle of France $ 
and took the town of Mante, which he reduced 
to ashes. But the progress of these hostilities 
was stopped by an accident, which put an fend 
to his life. His horse starting, he bruised his 
belly on the pommel of the saddle ; and, being 
in a bad habit of body, and apprehending the 
consequences, he ordered himself to be carried 
•in a litter to the monastery of St. Gervas. In 
bis last moments he was struck with remorse for 
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&e cruelties lie bad exercised : he issued orders 
that earl Morcar, and the other English nobles, 
should be released ; left Normandy and Maine 
to his eldest son Robert ; and wrote to Lanfrancy 
desiring him to crown his second son, William* 
To Henry, his third son, he bequeathed nothing 
save the possessions of his mother Matilda ; but 
predicted that he would one day surpass both 
his brothers, in power and opulence. Having 
made these dispositions, he expired in the sixty* 
third year of his age, and in the twenty-first year 
of his re%n over England. 

Few prmces have been more fortunate thah 
WilUam, or were more entitled to grandeur and 
prosperity, from the abilities and vigour of mind 
which he displayed in all his conduct. His spi- 
rit was bold and enterprising ; and his ambition, 
though exorbitant, generally submitted to the 
duties of sound policj. Though not insensible 
to generosity, he was steeled against compassion ^ 
and his conduct vras too austere, to render his 
^vemment popular over a vanquished people^ 
who felt thalt he was both a master and a tyrant. 

Ring William had issue, besides his three 
sons who survived him,* five daughters ; Cicilyi 
abbess in the holy trinity of Caen, where she 
died : Constantia, married to the earl of Britta* 
ny i Alice, contracted to Harold : Adeia, mar- 
ried to Stephen earl of Blois, by whom she had: 
four sons, William, Theobald, Henry, atad Ste- 
piien, of whom the elder was neglected on ac- 
CQimt of the imbecility of his understanding : and 
Agatha, who died on her journey to join her 
bridegroom, the king of Gallicia. 

* He had a fourth son, Darned Rid^ard, who was kiUe4 
JQ hunti&g by a stag. 
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William, sumamed JRt|^, lh>m tte 
1087 ^'^ colour of his hair, had no sooner pro^ 
* cured his fiither'a letter to iJanfranc, than 
he hastened to England, that by his celerity he 
might anticipate the claims of Robert* Arnving 
before the intelligence of his Other's death, he 
secured the fortresses of Dover, Peveosey, Mid 
Hastings ; on plausible pretences, got posses* 
sion of the royal treasure ; and' then dedaring 
himself, ' was solemnly crowned by the primate^ 
who professed his ready obedience to the hit 
wish of his friend and bene&ctor, the C^onqueror. 
About the same thne, Robert was ack|)owledg- 
ed successor to Normandy ; but the tranquiUity 
^ith which this partition was effitoted, was soon 
interrupted. The barons, wlio poi^essed estates 
both in England and Normandy, were uneasy 
at the separation of those territories ; they res* 
pected the claim of primogeniture in Robert, 
and they preferred his open and genei^us Jiature 
to i the* haughty disposition of his brother. A 
^hppiracy wa? formed agairist WUliam ; the 
chiefs: of it were Odo, bishop ol Baoieux, and 
Robert earl of Mortaigne, maternal brother of 
the Conqueror ; and with the^ were assbciated 
many of the most potent Norman barons. 

Conscious of his danger, Williatn endeavoured 

to conciliate the aflTectioris of the English,- by 

promises of future lenity, and the indulgence of 

hunting in the royal forests. Their easy Gred»i 

Jity swelled his forces to a numerous army, wkfc 

which he marched into Kent, and compeUisd 

his uncles, who had seized the fortresses of* W- 

vensey and Rochester, to surrender.' : The sub- 

^mssion c^ the principals, with the indolent con- 

duct of Robert, broke the hope* of th^ othQr 



iiri>d8 1 sotft^ feffi^'of-whom rebditeda panioii $ 
bi^ the greater, part were attainted^ atid their 
estates confiscated. 

No sooner^ however, was WiUiain ddivered 
from his aj^j^benuons^ tbamJie forgot his pro-^ 
mises ; not only the English were the vktims ot 
hb tymnny, but he ihvaded the pinVilege^ of the 
church, and seized the temporalitte^ of the VsU 
cant bishopiies and abbies* His aihbinbii' was 
equal to his avarice ; be envied his brdthei* the 
posaesaion; of Normandy:^ acquired by aHifice 
the fi»trebseB of St. V^ocy and-AlberiiJiatfe i 
andtheq ocossedthe sea with a fottnidable'armf. 
The me^adon of five nobles on both sidd& prei> 
veaCed affairs front coining to extremities ; and 
by a treaty,, advanla^us to Wiilijanl, he ob*. 
tained the territory of £u, and the towns of 
Aumsle and Fescampi on condition that hifr 
should assist Robert in' reducing Maine, whicTi 
had revolted frotn his authority* The two bro* 
tbers also agreed} that on the demise of either 
without issik, the survivor should inherit his 
dominioaB. 

In the contest between William and Robert,. 
Henry, the youngest son of the Conqueror, had 
«ded with the latter ; but' in the treaty that 
was conduded between the brothers, he found 
himself neglected. Full of indignation, he re^ 
tired to St. Michaers Mount, a strong fortresa 
on the coast of Normandy, and ravaged the 
neighboiitrboodw Robert and William besieged 
him with their joint forces, and reduced him ttf 
the last extremity, by the scarcity of w«er, 
when the elder, hearing of his distress, granted 
him permission to supply himself, and also sent 
him some pipes of wine for his own table. Be- 
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ing rqmnred by* William fcr this ili-ttmed ftOf^ 
rosity, he r^ed, << What^ shall I suffer my bro* 
ther to die of thirst ? where shall we find another 
when he is gone I" Prince Henry was soon afteir 
obliged to ca^tulate ; and being despoiled of all 
his patrimony^ wandered about for some time 
with a few fiuthiul adherents, and often lelt the 
deepest distress. 

To the Norman war succeeded hostilities in 
Scotland, and these were scarce suspended be* 
lore the enmity of Robert and WiUiam was re* 
newed* The latter had invaded Normandy 
with twenty thousand men ; but his progress 
was checked by a domestic insurrection, and the* 
intelligence that the Welsh had entered England* 
Immediately returning, by his vigour he crushed 
the rebels, and repelkd the invaders ; but the 
noise of these petty wars and cpmmati<ms soon 
sunk in the tumult of the crusades, which en« 
grossed the attention and i^tated ihe hearts of 
the principal nations of Europe* 

_^ The Arabiansjinflamcdby the pretended 
xo6o. ^^^i^^o^s o^ Mahomet, had spread their 
' empire from the banks of the Ganges to 
the streights of Gibraltar. The Turcomans, 
who were their brethren in £iith, and their rivals 
in dominion, had wrested from them Syria, and 
possessed themselves of Jerusalem. The barba- 
rous manners of the Turks terrified the pilgrims 
who attempted to visit the holy sepulchre ; and 
these, on their return, filled all Christendom 
with indignation against the infidels. Above^ 
the rest, Peter the Hermit, a native of Amiens 
in Picardy, was distinguished by his eloquence 
and the vehemence of his complaints ; nor wa& 
hia re^entm^nt against the Moslems confined t« 



words ; he entertaiiKd the design of leading 
against them the hardy warriors of the West. 
jPope Martin the Second entered into hill views ; 
and snminoned at Placenda a council of eccle-* 
siastics and senators so numerous, tliat they 
were obliged to meet in a plain* The harangue 
of the pontiff, and of Peter himself, who repre- 
sented the indignity the Christian name suffered 
from Sallowing the holy city to remain in the 
hands of infidels, was answered by the acclama^* 
tiQns of a countless multitude, inflame^, with 
holy zeal. A second council, which Martin held 
at Clermont, in Auvergne, was still more fiflly 
attended : his pathetic exhortation kindled the 
hnpatience of his hearers : << It is the \^i]I of 
God ! it is the will of God V* was the unirersal 
exclamation. The s^n of the CYoss becaine the 
I badge of umoiY, and was affixed on their right 

I shoulder, by all who enlisted themselves in thi$ 

j sacred warfare. 

I Such ivas the general ardour, that while the 

I ycMithfiil and vigorous took up ^rms, the in- 

firm and aged contributed to the expedition by 
presents and money. - A promiscuous disorderly 
multitude of 300,000 persons, impatient to com- 
mence operations, under the condtic't of Petet 
the Hermit,* attempted to penetrate thnxigh 
Hungary and Bulgaria, to Consts^tinople ; and 
perished by diseasib, by famihe, and the sword. 
These were foUowed by the matt nomei-ous and 
better dspiplined bands {h>m France, Germany, 
Normandy, Italy, and England, led by Hugh 
count of Vermendois, brother to the French king, 
Raymond count of Toulouse, Godfrey of Bouil- 

. * Svimamed the Mw^s*, 
12 
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Vxky prince of Brabant^ and Stephen count oC 

BlCMS. 

Robert duke of Normandy, impelled by the» 
bravery and mistaken generosity of his spirit, 
had early engaged in the crusade ; but being 
destitute of money, he offered to mortgage, or 
rather sell his dominions, to his brother William^ 
for the inadequate sum of ten thousand marks. 
The bargain was soon concluded ; and while Ro» 
bert set out with a magnificent train lor the ho* 
ly land, William possessed himself of Norman- 
dy, and thus reunited, beneath his authority, the' 
extenuve territories of his &ther. 

Rufua himself was &r from being infected 
with the enthusiasm of the age. He was even 
^re{mted irreHgious, and we are told that he once 
^accepted of sixty marks from a Jew^ whose son 
had been omverted to Christianity, and who en* 
gaged him by the present to assist him in bring* 
ing back the youth to Judaism. William em- 
ployed both menaces and ^rsuasion for that pur- 
pose ; the convert was, however, inflexible ; and 
the king, when he sent to the fkther, to infonA 
hitn of the event, observed, that it was but equ^ 
table he should retain half the money for the- 
pains he had taken, though he had fiuled of the 
'mtended success* 

But whatever might be the religious creed of 
William, certain it b that he quarrelled with 
Anselm the primate. The king had undertaken 
an expedition against Wales, and required the 
archbishop to fiimish his quota of soldiers;' 
the latter was afraid to refuse, but sent them 
so miserably accoutred, that William threaten- 
ed him with a prosecution. Affairs came to 
such extremities between Uiein> that Anselm^ 



in fear he his Kfe, retired beyond flea ; and lA 
his temporalities were seized. But he was re- 
ceived with great re8|>ect by the Roman pon^ 
tiff, who espoused his cause wit)} so much zeal 
as even to mtenace the king with excommum- 
cation, though he suspended to fulimnate hia 
edict* 

The cession of Normandy and Maine 
had extended the dominions, but by di- '' 
viding, had weakened the power of 
William. The Norman nobles in their revolts 
Vferc supported i3y the French monarch. Helie 
lord of le Fleche, a small town of Anjou, had 
acquired the affections of the citizens of B&ine ; 
and being introduced into the town of Man% 
pressed the siege of the citadel* William, who 
was hunting in Devonshire when he received 
the intelligence of this hostile attempt, was so 
provoked, that he immediately turned his horse^ 
and galloped to the port of Dartmouth. He 
found the weather so tempestuous that the ma* 
riners considered it dangerous to put to sea; 
but WiUiam ordered them to set sail instantly, 
telling them, that they never yet heard of a 
king that was drowned. By lus celerity and 
vigour, he preserved the citadel of Mans, and 
pursued Helie into his own territories ; but in 
the siege of the castle of Majol he received a 
wound, which obliged him to abandon the eHh 
terprise, and to return to England. 

This check, however^ had not diminished lyk 
the king the insatiate desire of acquisition. 
William, earl of Poictiers, and duke of Guienne, 
inflamed with the spirit of adventure, determined 
to join the crusaders ; and as he too wanted 
money to equip himself, he proposed to mort* 
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gage his daminkKis to the king ctf Efigfaitid, whf^ 
accefrted the offbr, and had prepared a fleet and 
army to escort the mcmef, and to take posses* 
SH» of the racb provinces of Guienne and Poio 
too, when an accident pat a final stop to all his 
ambitious projects and yiews of aggrandisement* 
He was engaged in the New Forest in huntings 
accompaniel by Walter Tyrrel, a French gen- 
tleman, remarkable for Ms skill in archery ; and 
as William dismounted after a chace, Tyrrel, 
impatient to shew his dexterity, let fly an arrow 
at a stag which suddenly started before him^ 
The arrow glancing from a tree, struck the king 
in thi£br6ast, and instantly killed him. Tyrrel) 
fearfln of suspicions which perhaps he was con* 
scious of incurring, mthout informing the royal 
Attendants, gsutsed the sea-shore, embarked for 
France, and proceeded on an expedition to Jera^ 
salem, as a penance for his invohmtary crime* 
The body of William wi© found by the country 
people, and conveyed in a cart to Winche^te?; 
where it was interred** Perfidious and oppres* 
sire, the extremes of prodigality and rapacity^ 
which were reconciled in him, had Icmg estranged 
from him the hearts of his subjects. The chief 
monwnents that perpetuate his name are tb€ 
Tower, Westminster Hall, and London Bridge* 
Adorned with the barren laurels which he 
had acquired by his valour in rescuing Jerusa«> 
lem from the infidels, Robert was returning to 
his native country, when in passing through 

* The person who carried the corpse of Rtifus to inter- 
ment was named Purkis^ and some of his descendants at 
this very day teaide near the same spot. 



f taly, he was struck with the charms of Syhilla, 
the daughter of an Italian count, wbose hand 
he solicited and obtained. But while in that 
defidous climate he indulged his pasuon, his 
friends in England and Normandy in vain ex* 
pected Ihs arrival ; and tiie crown, which both 
his birth ai»d martial reputation entitled^him tOr 
was usurped by his younger brother. 

Prince Henry was hunting with Rufus ^ 
in the New Forest, when that monarch j^qq* 
met his fate ; and, hastening to Winches* 
ter, extorted by menaces the royal treasure from 
William de Breteuil, the keeper. Pursuing 
Without delay his journey to London, and having 
fastfembled some noblemen and prelates, whom 
his address or liberali^ gained to his side, he 
Was saluted king ; and in less than three days 
after his brother^s death, was solemnly crowned 
by Maurice bishc^ of London. h . 

'• To maintain the dignity which he had Uiua 
xn«gularly> tuurped, Henry resolved to courts 
bf Mr professions, the &vour of his subjects. 
He pas»ed 'a charter, which was iramed to 
remedy many of the grietous oppressions thai 
lud been complained of, during the reigns (^ 
his Either andbfother. To the clergy he pn>* 
imsed^ that he would never seize the revenues 
of a see or abbey during its vacancy ; nor jbrm^ 
or dispose of, for money, any ecclesiastical bene* 
fice. To the nobility he engaged, that upon the 
death of any earl, baron, or military tenatit, iiia 
heir, or whoever should be named in his will» 
shouM be adopted to the possession of his 
estate, on paying a just relief. He remitted 
the ^ondsblp. of minors, and allowedguardiana 
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to be appointed) who should benMwetsble :lor 
the trust; and he coasisnted not to<iCyispd$e cf 
any.hdiress in marriage, but j by thfc advice of 
aJl his barons. He renounced the right of im* 
posing moneyage^ .and of levying taxes at plea* 
Mi«, on the.fonns which the barons reldined ia 
their awn hands ; he ofieted a pandou foft'.aU 
offences, and foigave all debts due to the ;ci9Wii*; 
he required that the vassals of the barons 
should enjoy the same privileges . which he 
granted to his own ; and hs promised a gdieral 
oonfirmottion and observance of the laws of King 
Edwaid, for.which the English had long sigh^ 
in vain* 't >,. • - • .• » .■•:..,'' <>r -iv 

Such were tbexhief articles of this beldtfated 
charter, a copy of whiqh was lodg^ in>isoxnd 
abbey of each county.; but which* thoUgh* it 
served the 'present purpose, in less than a c^« 
tury fell into oblivion. Henry was ready to 
protanlse^lbut slois to redriessgrievaQcea: which 
flowed ih>m the exercise 6f j^regal Bs^hoiit^^ Tn 
increase indeed) his popuktrity, h& oommitibekl ^o 
prison Ba^hJlambatid, bishop of Diirimnxi' whid 
hadheea-thflqhief kistiYiment 6£ oppcessidniiicw 
dercihis brother ; but this iactf* tnta followed ikf 
aaother. which was a direct violationuof hil^^owa 
charter;! he kept the see of DurhatiK/vHcant iou 
fiire years, <aiid,- during thattime^ received. it» 
revenvtes. ' . . . . ^ , . ,k- 

;Sensible of the great authority wbiih An* 
M&n' had acquired by his characteif :o£: p^^ 
s^tt by the persecution hb had sustained, he waii 
anxious to engage his friendsKdpi^^and abbotd* 
iiigly reinstated, him in his dignitie?^. H^ttett 
fonried a design of marrying Matilda, daughter 
of Malcolm the third, king of Scotland, and 
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jitece to Edgar AtheJing ; whkk oontfact b«mg 
settled) her ei^xkus^ls with H^iry were celebra- 
ted by the prhnate, with great pomp and magni« 
fierce* 

By his mamage wi^ a Sax.on princeas, Hen* 
Fjr hod endeared iiimself to the English^ whose 
support became necessary for the defence 
of his crown. Robert, . on bis aniral ^ j^^' 
fixim Italy, had estal^hed his authority 
over Normandy, and was invited into England 
by several of the prindpol nobility ; even the 
tsamieis wene affected with the general popukri- 
ty of insrbharacter ; and carried over to him the 
greater part of the Beet, which had beeh eiqmp-! 
ped.tox4)pose his passs^. By caresees and de- 
cterationsy by the Influence of Anselm,, and the 
n^eof Matiida, Henr^x assembled a sufficient 
£Qffce to encounter bis brother, and pressed 'for- 
wards towiards Portsmouth, wiiere he had land« 
ec|k The two armies lay in sight of eacli other 
k^ sefvei^l days withottiidohiiRg to action i both 
{Rinbis s^etMid'^prehetittte of 'the event, 'and^ 
fcpy the'mediadon of Anstem, a treaty took plaee« 
It was sttpuiated that Robert^ isniiea of his pre-> 
tensions. to England, should receive a portion of 
aooo niarkff; that If eitherof the prkices died, 
the survivor shottld succeed to his dbtnlnlbns i 
and tiiat the adherbnts- of eaeh should receive isl 
Ul|ias»don. 

Though the advantage of this treaty was ma^ 
nfeatly X)ii .the side of Henry, hewaSthe^rst 
to. violate'it'; asid to watch the moment to avenge 
himself oa the friends of Hobert. The usual 
violence and tyvandy of the Norman barons sodn 
afibrded* him an o^porMtiility to. bring to trial, 
aad ta eKeemie tte eaiEis cf Shrewsbury stnd^SuN 
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rey, the prindpal abettors of Robert* Enraged 
at their fate, that prince had passed over to Eng* 
land) and remonstrated severely with his bro* 
ther ; but he met with so cold a reception, that 
he fancied his own liberty in danger, and was 
glad to purchase an escape by resigning his pen* 
sion* 

The nusconduct of Robert encouraged the 
ambition of Henry. The former was alteiv 
nately plunged in the most dissolute pleasures, 
or abandoned to the most womanish superstition ; 
and Normandy becanie a scene of violence and 
depredation* To avaQ himself of these dis- 
orders, Henry with a formidable army entered 
the duchy* In his first campaign he took 
Baieux by storm, and was admitted into Caen. 
In his second, Robert, roused from his lethargy, 
advanced to meet him, with a view of terminat- 
ing their quarrels in a decisive battle: he re- 
sumed iiis wonted spirit ; he animated his troops 
by lus example ; and in the first charge broke 
the English ranks ; but when he had the fidrest 
prospect of victory, his hopes were blasted by 
the cowardice and flight of one of his generals ; 
and Robert with ten thousand of his followers 
were made prisoners. Normandy submitted to 
the victor ; and the vanquished prince was car- 
ried into England, and detained during the re- 
mainder of his life in the castle of Oirdiff in 
Glamorganshire. 

The conquest of Normandy seemed to estid>^ 
Ush the throne of Henry ; and having obtained his 
ends, he no longer yielded an implicit obedience 
to the opini<Mi9 of Anselm, who had treated him 
with contumacy ^ a violent rupture took place 
between them ; but, by the mediation of th& 
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pq^e, matters were brought to an accommo- 
datioDy which if it did not restore confidence, put 
an end to animosity, both with the pselate and 
the h(dy see. 

From this embarrassment Hemy was 
scarcely deUvered, before he was involved j^^g^ 
in another* Though he had detained 
Robert a prisoner in England, he had intrusted 
William, the son of that prince, a youth about 
«x years old, to the care of Halie de St. Saen, a 
nobleman of strict honour and probity, who had 
married Robert's natural daughter. Henry had 
soon reason to repent of his choice ; for when he 
desired to recover possesion of William's per- 
son, Halie conveyed his pupil to the court of 
Fulk, count of Anjou, and soon obtained for him 
Uie protection of Lewis the Gross, king of 
France* These measures demanded the pre- 
sence of Henry in Normandy ; and on the fron- 
tiers of that dutchy, he w^ed an unequal but 
not an inglorious war, agunst the count of Anjou, 
and the king of France, who supported the pre- 
tensions of the son of Robert. By his address, 
however, he detached Fulk from the interests of 
Ijie confederates ; and by his vigour and conduct, 
he soon after compdled Lewis to subscribe a 
peace, in which the claims of the young prince 
were forgotten. 

Soon after the affairs of Normandy were ad- 
justed, Henry met with one of the severest do- 
mestic calamities, that human nature can under- 
go. His only son, WiUiam, had reached hi« 
eighteenth year ; he had been affianced to the 
daughter of Fulk, count of Anjou ; and had 
been acknowledged as successor to the kingdom 
of England, and the dutchy of Normandy. De« 

Vol. XIX. K 
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tained at Barfleut, whence Henry had embarkeii 
to return to fjngland, some hours after his &ther, 
his cs^taia and crew had consumed the interval 
in drinking ; and when they weighed anchort 
in their impatience to overtake the king, they 
struck the ship on a rode, where she immediate- 
ly foundered. William was instantly put into 
the long4)oat, and had already got clear of the 
ship ; when hearing the cries of his natural 
wbter, the countess of Perche, he ordered the 
seamen to row back, in hopes of saving her* 
But the- numbers who then ci^wded in, soon sunk 
the boat ; and the prince with all his retinue 
perished* Above an hundred and forty young 
noblemen of the principal families of England 
and Normandy were lost on this occasion ; and 
tlie.only pefson who escaped to relate the me- 
lanchdy t£de, was a butcher of Rouen, who 
ching to the mast, and was taken up the next 
morning by fishermen^ 

When this mournful intelligence was 
jj^j' conveyed to Henry, he fainted away, 
and never after recovered his wonted 
cheerfulness. He had now no legitimate issue 
except one daughter, Matilda, whom he had be- 
trothed, when only eight years of age, to the 
emperor Henry the fifth, and whom he had sent 
over to be educated in Germany* Fearful lest 
her absence and marriage into a foreign family 
should endanger the succession, and in hopes 
of male heirs, Henry obtained the hand of 
Adalair, daughter of Godfrey duke of Lovaine* 
Adalair, however, proved barren in his em** 
braces ; and Fulk count of Anjou awakening 
his jealousy, he thought it prudent to conciliate 
him by bestowing his daughter Matilda, who 



had jisfttbec6me a widowy on Geofirey the scto of 
that prince* 

Though the governsnent of Heniy waa ar« 
bitraiy, it was as little oppressive as die ne^^ 
oesstty of his aStAn would pemut. The tc* 
Hants of the king's demesnes were not only 
obliged to provide the court gnui* with pro* 
visions, but to furnish carriages whenever his 
majesty made a progress into uiy of the coun* 
ties* These duties were aggravated by the 
insolence with which they were enforced ; but 
Henry punished with rigour those who had 
rimsed fan coi^fidence by adding insult to oppres- 
sion. 

The trtoqoillity of England enabled 
i^enry to xevisit Normandy, and soon j'^j^ 
after his aivival, his satis&ction was io- 
ca«ased by his daughter, the empress Matilday 
being brou|^t to bed of ason^ who was named 
after him* On this occasioiiy the nobility of 
England and Normandy renewed to that prin** 
cess the oath df fealty whkh they had already 
sworn* Two more sons of whom, she was suc- 
cessively delivered, augmented Henry^s parti- 
ality for her ; but some incursions of the Wdsh 
determined him to return to England, when he 
was suddenly attacked by an illness, at St* Denis 
le Ferment, from eating too plentkhlly of lam*^ 
preys, which pixived £Ktal to him* He died in 
the sixty^seventh year of his age, and the thirty*- 
fifth of his reign, leaving by will his dimghter 
Matilda the heir of all his dominions* His body 
was brouglit to England, and interred in the ab- 
b^ of Reading* 

Henry was certainly one of the most accom*- 
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plished princes that has filled the English 
throne. His person was manly, and his counter- 
nance engaging ; he was eloquent, penetrating) 
and brave ; affable in his address ; and strongly 
susceptible of fiiendship as well as resentment. 
By his great progress in literature, he acquired 
the name of Beau^lercy or the scholar ; but his 
application to those sedentary pursuits abated 
nothing of the activity and vigilance q£ his go- 
vernment.* 

^ The failure of male heirs to the king- 
j^l' dom of England and the dutchy of Nor- 
' mandy, seemed to leave the successicai 
open, without a rival, to the empress Matilda ; 
and as Henry had made all his vassals in both 
states swear fealty to her, he presumed that they 
would not easily, be induced to dquirt at once 
from her hereditary right, and from their own 
reiterated engagements ; but it was from his 
own family he had to dread the invasion of his 
daughter's title. 

Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror, 
who married the count of Bids, brought him 
several s^ns ; among whom Stephen and Henry, 
the two youngest, had been invited over to 
England by the late king, and had received 
great hdnours, riches, and preferment. Henry 
having a par^ality for the church, was created 
bishop of Winchester ; and Stephen had mar- 
ried Matilda, daughter and heiress of the count 
of Boidbgne, who brought him, besides that 

* At hh accession, Henry granted a diarter to London, 
which seems to have been the fii^st step towards rendering 
that city a corporation. 
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wtmrtigatfy M immense landed propett^r in 
England, at the same time that she strengthen- 
id his interest by powerful connections. 

Stephen had always affected the greatest at-- 
tachtnetit to his unclC) and the most ardent 
2eal for the succession of Matilda ; yet at the 
same time he neglected not to cultivate the 
IHendshlp of the English nation. By his bravery 
he had acquired the esteem of the barcms ; by 
his generosity and afifkbility, he had obtained 
the affections of the people, particulaHy of the 
Londoners ; and no sooner had Henry breathed 
his last, than he gave full reins to his ambition* 
He hastened over to England ; and though the 
citizens of Dover and of Canterbtiry, apprised 
of his purpose, shut their gates against him, he 
stopped not till he arrived at London. The 
populace, who had been prepared by his emis<- 
saries, saluted hinly king ; and by the influence 
of his lHx>ther, the bishidp of Wmchester, he 
^ined the clergy. The obsequious conscience 
of the archbishop of Canterbury, was recon- 
ciled by an artful fiction ; and Stephen was so- 
lemnly crowned by that prelate, without much 
attendance indeed, but without opposition. 

It was not, however, on the fidelity of the 
clergy or nobility, that Stephen nelied. He al- 
lured from the continent by his fiben^ty, a race 
of men inured to slaughter, equally insensible 
to fear and justice, and who knew iK> law btn 
his will ; these guarded a throne which seen^d 
established by the submission of the people^ and 
the acquired sanction of the papt* 

The Normans no sooner heard that Stephen 
had seized the English crown, than they swore 
allegiance to him ; and Ma^da was sc^cely 
K2 



i 
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infonned of her Other's dei^, bdem flkt 
found another had usurped her rights. Yet Ste- 
phen was fiir from being free from apprehension i 
he dreaded, in particular, Robert earl of Glo- 
cester, natural son to the late king, a man of 
honour and abilities, and zealously attached to 
his sister Matilda. This nobleman indeed took 
Uie oath of fealty to Stephen ; but he took it 
with the reserve that the king should never in- 
vade any of his rights or dignities. The clergy 
and the nobility imitated his example; and m^y 
of the latter, as the price of submission, required 
the right of fortifying their castles, and of put- 
ting themselves in a state of defence. All Eng- 
land was Immediately filled with their fortresses ; 
and the aristocratical power, which is usually 
so oppressive in feudal governments, rose rapidly 
to a height before unknown, and overshadowed 
the regal authority. 

But Stephen was not of a disposition tamely 
to submit to these encroachments, without a 
severe retaliation. He indulged his mercenaries 
in every species of depredaUon ; and the indig- 
nation with which the English bore their arro- 
gance was fomented by Uie earl of Glocestery 
who retiring beyond sea, solemnly renounced his 
allegiance, and sent the king a defiance. About 
the same time David, king of Scotland, appeared 
at the head of an army in defence of his niece 
Matilda's title, and penetrating into Yorkshire» 
committed the most barbarous devastations. 
The fiiry of his ravages enraged the northern 
barons, who might otherwise have been inclined 
to pin him ; they assembled their vassals ; and 
at North AUerton awaited the enemy* The 
battle.. was ob^iinate; but the Scots were de? 
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Seated ; DaTid and his son Henry narrowly es- 
caped the pursuit of the Tictors; and this success 
awed the malcontents into submission* 

Stephen^ however, soon became embroiled 
wkh the clergy. Many of the prelates acted as 
barons, and employed their military power 
against their sovereign, or their neighbours* 
Amongst these, Roger bishop of Salisbury had 
built two castles at Sherborne and the Devizes ; 
and his nephew Alexander, bishop of Lincoln^ 
had erected a fortress at Newark* Stephen, sen- 
sible of the mischiefs attending these multiplied 
citadels, resolved to begin with destroying those 
of the clergy. On pretence of a fray which had 
arisen between the retinues of the bishop of Sa- 
lisbury and the earl of Brittany, he seized both 
that prelate and the bishop of Lincoln, and 
obliged th«m to deliver up thei^ strong places. 

The bishop of Winchester, armed with a lega- 
^ne commission, though the king's brother, for- 
got the ties of blood in the privileges of his orckr. 
In a synod at Westminster he complained of the 
impiety of Stephen's measures, and that assem- 
bly summoned the king to justify himself before 
them. Stephen, instead of resenting the indig- 
Bity, sent Aubery de Bare to plead his cause, 
who accused the two prelates of treason and 
sedition. The synod however refused to ex- 
amine their conduct until the castles were re*' 
stored ; and while this dispute augmented 
the discontent of the people, the empress j* ' 
Matilda^ invited by the legate himself, and 
accompanied by the earl of Glocester, landed, 
and was speedily joined by many persons of dis« 
tinction. 

The war immediately broke out in every quais 
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ter ; and England, fcflr tnore than a year, wa» 
distressed and laid ivaste br the mutual rage of 
the contending factions. At last ai battle took 
place between Stephen and the earl of Glocester. 
After a violent shock, the two wings of th« 
lx)yalists werfe put to ffight ; and Stephen hitn- 
self, surrounded by the enemy, was borne down 
by numbers, and taken prisoner. 

Had Matilda been capable of moderation, or 
had she attended to the counsels of h6r best 
friends, she might mw have defied the intrigues 
of her ^ncmies : but she was by nature passionate 
and imperious ; nor did she knoW how to tem- 
j>er by affebility the harshness of a refusal. Ste- 
phen's queen, seconded by many of the nobility^ 
petitioned for the liberty of her husband, on con- 
dition that he should renounce the crown, and 
retire into &, convent ; the legate desired that 
prince Eustace, his nephew, might inherit Bou- 
logne, and the other patrimonial estates of his 
father ; and the Londoners applied for the esta- 
blishment of king Edward's laws, instead of 
those of king Henry. All these petitions, how- 
ever, were rejected in the most haughty and pe- 
reniiptory mahner ; and the legate, availing him- 
self of her indiscretion, excited the Lon- 

jj * doners to revolt. Matilda, inforhied of 
* their intentions to seize her person, fled 
to Oxford, and thence to Winchester : the siege 
of that city was instantly formed by the legate, 
who had assembled his vassals, and had been 
joined by the mercenaries of Stephen. The 
princess made her escape ; but earl Robert, her 
brother, fell into the hands of the enemy. The 
empress, sensible of his merit and importance, 
tonsented to exchange Stephen for him ; and 
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the civil -WW was rekindled with gteater foiy 
than even 

During the captivity of Stephen, Normandf 
had submitted to the earl of Anjou ; and Robert 
persuaded Geoffrey to let his son Henry, a young 
prince oi great hopes, pass over into England* 
This expedient, however,' produced nothing de- 
cisive ; the war was still continued with various 
success ; and Matilda, harassed with incessant 
action, sought repose with her son in Normandy* 

The wes^ess of the competitors, rather ihdn 
any decrease of mutual animosity, at last pro- 
duced a tacit cessatiim of arms in England j and 
many of the pol^ity had embarked in the holy 
wars, wlien an event happened that threatened 
arevival of- hostitities* Prince Henry, who had 
reached his mxteenth year, desirous of receiving 
the honour of knighthood, from his great uncle, 
David, king of Scotland, had repaired tq that 
court with a great retinae, and thence made 
Several incursions into .England.. In these, his 
d^terity and vigour, hisiaalour'and prudence^ 
raised t^e hopes' of his party^ ;and soon' after his 
return to Nontmndy, he. was, by Matilda's con* 
sent, invested in that duchy* Upon the death of 
his &ther Geoffrey, which happened in the sub^ 
sequent year, he took possession both of Anjoa 
and Maine, and gained a great accession by hia 
marriage with Ekanor, daughter and heiress of 
Wtlfiam duke of Gui^i^e, and earl of Poictoui 
who had been divorced from Lewis the seventh 
of France* i 

The lustre which he received from this acquis 
«tioo had such an efifect in England, that when 
Stei^n, desirous to insure the crown to his soni 
Eustace^ x|equired the archbishop of Canterbury 
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to ancant that' priiice as his miccemori the ptv- 
mate refused compliance, aiid escaped beyond 
«ea irom the retentment of his sovereign. 

Henry, informed of these ^spoutiotis, in- 
vaded England ; and at Mahnesbury prepared 
to encotmter Stei^ea in a pitched battk» The 
^reat men oik both aides, alarmed at the conse- 
quences of a decisive action, compelled the rival 
princes to a negocii^on. The death of £us* 
tace, during the treaty, ^cilitated its conclusion* 
On the demise of Stephen, the crown was t& 
revert to Henry ; and William, Stephen's siar^ 
leiving son, was to smcceed to the earldom of Bou« 
logne, and his patrinionial e&tkte** AfteiraU the 
barons had sworn to the observance-oftyvtreatys 
and done homage to Henry, as heiii atppbroat to 
the crown, that prince evacuated the kiiigdom ; 
^d the death of Stephen, which happecaed this 
next ftoTi. after a shol't iilotssy in the-fiftifeth year 
of his age, put an end to farther jealousies. 

Had. Steven. succeeded by a jnst. title,' and 
been left |o the quiet exerci9ex>f his power, hejapi^ 
pears to tore Ibeen ;weU qua&fied to have |>romot* 
ed the happiii^ss of his subjeota* He was possesi^ 
ed of industry, activity^ and coorage ; and though 
his judgment may be arraigned, his hmmauty 
must be acknowledged, and his address com« 
mended. His elevation to the thncme produced 
neither satisfaction to himself, or prosperity to his 
people. During his whole reign, England was 
rent with civil broils ; and amidst these, appeals 
to the pope became common in every eixlesiasti- 
cal controversy, though they had always been 
prohibited by the English laws* Hence the see 
of Rome made a rapid progress in its encroach- 
n(ient8, and idtimately p>retended to a paramount 
authority over the kings of this country themselves. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Reigna of Henry U* Richard L and John* 

*tT7H£N Heniy the second was called to the. 
^^ throne of England) he was master, in right 
Qf his &ther, of Anjouand Touraine ; iathal>df 
hia inod)^9 of Normandy and Mune ; in that of 
bis wife) of Gnienne, P«»ctou> Xaintongc, Ax^ 
¥eme,PmgoTd, AngoumcMs, and the iJiiSBmin ; 
and he soon after annexed Brittany to.his other 
states ; aU which renckred him one of the most 
powerfol monardis in Chnstendom) and an ob- 
ject of great jealousy to the king of France* 

But to coimtervail the advantages: of swaying 
the sceptre over such, a numerous pec^ and coc- 
tensive territories, the eubjeots of Heniy were 
disunited by situation and by law, by language 
and by manuers ; and the prince himself^ from 
hia residence in Engl«id, was considered as a 
kind of foreigner in his French dominions ; yet 
under every circumstance, the rising grandeur 
of the hoQse of Anjou or Plantagenet, could not 
&y to impress, with terror the king of France* 
Lewis had ever maintained a strict union witk 
Stephen, and had endeavoured to prop the tPt** 
taring fortunea of that bold usurper. But alker 
this prince's death, it was too late to thinkof «p^ 
posing the succession of Henry, who had been 
received in England with the acdamaitions of all 
orders of men* 

The first acts of-his govjenunent eorreaponded 
to the lugh i4ea eoter^lned of hisabUities. He 
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dismissed the obnoxious mercenaries of Stephen; 
revoked all grants made by his predecessors ; 
restored the coin which had been debased dur- 
ing the former reign ; and was rigorous in the 
execution of justice, and the suppression of vio- 
lence. 

His brother Geoffrey, by the voluntary elec^ 
tkm of the inhabitants, had acquired the city and 
county of Nantz ; but dying soon after he had 
taken possession of tliem, Henry, as his heir^ 
claimed these territories. By a contract of mar- 
liage which he entered into between his son> 
then only five years old, and a daughter of Lew<» 
is, still in her cradle, he prevailed on the latter 
prince not to oppose his pretensions ; and cross- 
ing the seas, he entered Brittany with a formida- 
ble army. The able conduct of the king pro- 
cured him still more importsoit advantages ; by 
his address he concluded another marriage be-r 
tween his third son, Geoffrey, and the daughter 
and heiress of the duke of Brittany : the duke of 
Brittany died soon after ; and Henry, as the 
guardian of his in&nt son and daughter-in-law^ 
took possession of that principality* 

The French king had been an inactive specta- 
tor of the progress of Henry in Brittany ; but he 
resisted his attempts to seize the county of Thou- 
louse. An open war was kindled between the 
tWQ. monarchs ; but it was productive of no me- 
morable event ; and the differ^ces of these po- 
toiciivmls were accommodated by the mediation 
e£' the pope. 

On his return to England, Henry di- 
n6i. ^^^^^ ^^^ attention towards the encroach- 
ments of Rome : these had grown with a 
rapidity not to be brooked by a prince of his 
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h%h Spirit ; and to facilitate his design of sup- 
pressing them, he advanced to the dignity of 
metropolitan, Beckett his ehancdlor, of whose 
fiexibility of temper he had made a wrong es- 
timate* 

Thomas^ Becket was born of reputable parents 
in the city of London. He early insinuated him- 
self into the favour of Theobald, archbishop of 
Canterbury^ and obtained from that prelate ccm* 
siderable preferment. This enabled him to pur- 
sue at Boulogne, the study of civil and c«UQon 
law ; and by gradual advances, he rose to the 
dignity of chancellor of England* Being of a 
gay and splenc&d torn, and apparently tittk 
tenacious of ecclesiastical privileges, Henry 
thought him the fittest person, on the death' of 
Theobald, for the high station c£ metropolitan ; 
but no sooner was he installed in this digtuty, 
than he altered his demeanor and conduct* He 
maintained in his retinue and attendants alone, 
his ancient pomp and-lustre ; in his own person 
he affected the greatest austerity ; seemed per- 
petually employed in reciting prayers, and pious 
lectures ; and all men of penetration ^inly saw 
that he was meditating some great design* 

Henry, though he perceived too late, that 
Becket was wboUy intent on promoting the in- 
terests of his order, was &r from relinquishUig 
his design of retrenching the clerical usurpations* 
The schism for the papacy which divided all 
Europe, affi>rded him an opportunity favourable 
to his projects* Among other inventions to 
obtain money, the clergy had induced the neces- 
sity of pensmce as an atonement for sin ; and the 
sums of money that were received by the priests 
in lieu of these penances, are md to have ex« 

Vol. XIX* L 
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ceeded the amoqnt of the king's revenue* T6 
6ise his people of so heavy an imposition, Henry 
demanded that a civil officer of his appointment, 
should be present in all ecclesiastical courts, and 
should for the future give his consent to every 
composition, which was made with sinners for . 
their spiritual offences* 

The ecclesiastics in that age had renounced 
all immediate subordination to the magistrate ;' 
and as many of them were of low character, 
crimes of the blackest dye were committed daily 
with' impunity by them. An hundred murders 
siiice the king's accession had been perpetrated 
by men in holy orders. A clerk in Worcester*- 
shire, having debauched a gentleman's daughter, 
had "^ceeded to ixnirder the fatther ; the general 
indignation against the crime, moved the king 
to attempt the remedy of an abuse which had 
become so palpable ; he required that the clerk 
should be delivered up, and receive condign 
punishment from the magistrate* Becket in- 
sisted on the privileges of the church, and msun- 
tftined, no grea^r punishment could be indicted 
on the criminal than degradation. Henry, ex- 
asperated, summoned an assembly of the pre- 
lates of England ; and demanded whether they 
were willing to submit the affair to the ancient 
laws of the kingdom : and though at first they 
endeavoured to evade the question, by the ex- 
ception of their own order ^ they yielded soon after 
to his menaces. Becket^ however, for a long 
' time remained inflexible ; and at last rather com- 
plied in consequence of the desires of the court 
of Rome, than of the threats of the king. 

But Henry was not content with a declaration 
in general terms ; he resolved to define expressly 
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those laws to which he required obedience ; and 
tn order to mark the limits between th« civil and 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions, he summoned a gene* 
ral council of the nobility and prelates at Cla^ 
rendon ; when by his influence or authority, the 
laws so favourable to prerogative, known by< th^ 
name of the ConatituHona of Clarendon^ were vot* 
ed without opposition. 

Henry, by thus reducing the ancient custom* 
of the realm to writing, endeavoured to prevent 
all future di^mte, on the subjects to which they^ 
related, and thought he had thus fully established 
the superiority of the legislature above all spi* 
ritual can<ms« Apprehensive, however, that the 
bishops might retract their consent to these coo* 
stitutions, he required them to set their seal to 
them* Becket, of all the prelates, ak)ne oppo&» 
cd his will ; but finding himself deserted even by 
his brethren, he at length gave way, and engag<- 
ed by oath, UgaUy^ with good faUhy and wiih&ui 
fraud or reMcrvatum^ taob^i^ve them. The rati- 
fication of the pope was still thought requisite ; 
but though Alexander owed the highest obligs^ 
tions to Henry, he rejected the constitutions of 
Clarendon, which he saw would render England 
independent of the papal power ; and only oflfer- 
ed, for tlie sake of peace, to ratify a few of the 
least important articles* 

Becket no sooner learnt the determitiation of 
the Roman pontiff, than he expressed the deep<» 
est sorrow for his compliance, and endeavoured 
to engage the oth^ bishops to adhere to their 
common rights, in which he represented the in* 
terest and honour of God to be concerned* To 
ma^e him feel hts reaentment,. Henry excited 
agramt him a pFOseouiion for soiiie land that he 
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heldy and when tbe primate excused himself, on 
account of indisposition, from appearing, thaf 
prince summoned a great council at Northamp- 
ton, in which he was, arraigned as guilty of a 
contempt of the king's court ; and being con- 
demned, all his goods and chattels were confis- 
cated. 

Henry, not satisfied with this sentence, how- 
ever vTolent and oppressive, soon after recjuired 
Becket to give in the accounts of his administra- 
tion while chancellor ; and estimated the balance 
due, at 44,000 marks ; for which he demanded 
sureties. In this emergency, several of the pri- 
mate's friends advised him to resign his see,* on 
condition of receiving an acquittal ; but the dar- 
ing spirit of Becket rejected these timid coun« 
flels ; and he determined to brave his enemies. 
After celebrating mass, where he had previously 
ordered that the entroit to the communion ser- 
vice should begin with the words, princes sot 
andsfiake against me^ arrayed in the sacred vest- 
ments, and bearing the cross aloft in his hands, 
he entered the royal apartments ; and declared 
that he put himself and his see under the pro- 
fee tion of the supreme pontiff. 

This appeal to the pope in a civil cause, was 
a matter new and unprecedented ; but Becket 
was resolute to pereevere in it. He refused to 
hear the sentence which the barons and sheriils 
had paased on the king's claim : and, liaving in 
vain asked permission to leave Northampton, he 
withdrew secretly to the sea^coast, and found a 
vessel which conveyed him to France, where ho 
was received with every token of regard. 

To provide against the consequences of the 
Ineach which impended between hii^ kingdo|a 
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mA the a|x»t6lic see, Henry iaiubteedy under 
severe penalties, all appeals to the pope or. xtthi*' 
fasshop : he declared it treasonable to bring from 
either of them an interdict upon the kingdcmii 
and punishable, in secular cliergymen, by the 
ktts of their eyes, and castration ; in regulars, by 
amputation of their feet : and in laics, .with 
death. 

On the odier hand, Be<±et not only issued a 
censure, excommunicating the king^s chi^ imu 
lusters by name, but also abrogated snd annulled 
the constitutiona of Clarendon ; and declared 
that he suspended the s^nritual thunder oi^er 
Henry himself, solely that tte pdnce might 
avoid the blow by a timeiy repentancei 

Henry «iuded the immedkte dai^r, by fiat-^ 
tering Alexander with the prospect of a speedy 
reconciliation between^imself and Becket, whkh 
at length took place ; and Becket was allowed 
to return, on conditions which may be esteemed 
both honourable and advantageous to that pre-* 
late. He was not required to girve up any ri^ts 
of the church, or remgn any of those protensiona' 
which had been the onginal ground bf the con- 
troversy. It was agreed that aH these questions 
should be buried iii oblivion ; but that Becket 
and his adherents should^ without making l^rther 
submission, be restored to all their livings^ and 
that even the possessors of such benefices as de^- 
pended on the^see of Canterbury,' and had been 
filled during 'the inrimateb absence, shookl be 
expelled, and Be<^et have Uberty to. supply the 
vacancies. In return for concesstcHis which 
trenched so deeply on the honour and dignity of 
the crown, Henry reaped only the advantage of 
seeing his ministers absolved from the sentence 
L2 
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of excommuQicatioD fironoanced a^unst theixtf 
andofprev^itiiig the interdict, with which his 
kingdom had been threatened* It was easy in* 
deed to see how much h6 dreaded that events 
when a prince of so high a spirit^ on one occa- 
sion humiliated himself so fer as to hold the 
ithrup of the haughty Becket, while he mounted 
his horse* 

Bat Henry did not even gain a temporary 
traaqmllity by his concession. While he daily 
dreaded the sentence <^ excommunication, he 
had thought it prudent to associate his son^rince 
Henry in the royalty. The ceremony had been 
performed by the hands of Roger, archbishop 
of York ; but Becket pret«ided, as archlxshop of 
Canterbury, he had the sole right to officiate^ 
and therefiM*e, in the name of the popei he sus* 
pended the archtnshop of York, and excommu- 
nicated, the bishc^ of London and Sadisbury, 
with others who had assisted at the coronation 
of the prince. 

The king, who was then at Baieux, being ve* 
hemently agitated on hearing this new instance 
of Becket's arrogance, burst forth into an ex- 
clamation against his servants, whose want of 
zeal, he said, had so long left him exppsed to 
the enterprises of that ungrateful and imperious 
prelate. Four gentlemen of his household, Re- 
ginald Fitz-Urse, William de Traci, Hughde 
MoreviUe, and Richard Brito, taking these pas- 
sionateexpreasions to be a hint for the primate's 
death, immediately communicated their thoughts 
to each other; and swearing to avenge their 
prince's quarrel, sectetlf withdrew fi»m court* 
Some menacing expressions which they had 
dropped, gave a suspicion of their design ; and 
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the king dispatched a messenger after them, 
charging them to attempt nothii^ against the 
person of Becket : but these orders arrived too 
kte to prevent their fsBLtal purpose. The four 
assassins, though they took different roads to 
England, arrived nearly at the same time at 
Sokwood, near Canteii>ary, and being there 
joined by some assistants, they proceeded in 
great haste to the archiepiscopal palace. They 
£>und the (Mrimate, who U^sted entirely to the 
aacredness c^ his character, very slenderly at- 
tended 'r and though they threw out many me-* 
naces amd reproaches agsdnst him, he was so in* 
capable of fear, that, without using any pre* 
cautions against their violence, he inunediatdy 
proceeded to St. Benedict's church to hear ves« 
pers. They followed him thither, attacked him 
before the altar, and having cloven his head with 
many blows, retired without experiencing any 
opposition. 

Such was the tragical end of Thomas i Becket^ 
a prelate of the most lofty, intrepid, and inflex-* 
ibie spifit, who was able to cover to the world, 
and probacy to hjmself, the enterpiises of pride 
-and ambition, under the disguise of sanctity, and 
of zeal &>r the interests of religion ; but who cer* 
tainly was a bad subject, and therefore could not 
be a good man. 

Henry, on the firat report of Becket's violent 
measures, had purposed to have him arrested, 
and had dready taken some steps towards the 
execution of that design ^ but the intelligence of 
his murder threw the prince into great consterna- 
tion ; and he was immediately sensible of the 
•dangerous consequences which he had reason to 
. apprehend from so horrible an event. An 
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•rchbishop of reputed sanctitf^ asiassinated be> 
fore the i^r, in the exercise of his function, and 
on account of his ceai in maintaining ecclesi- 
astical privileges, must attain the highest honours 
of martyrdom ; M^hile his reputed murderer 
would be ranked among the most bloody ty- 
rants that had ever deserved the hatred and 
detestation of mankind. These considerations 
gave the king the most unaffected concern ; and 
as it was extremely his interest td clear himsdf 
from all suspicion, he took no care to conceal 
the depth of his affliction. He shut himself up 
from tlie Ught of day, and from all commerce 
with his servants : he even refused, during three 
days, all food aiid sustenance. The courtiers, 
apprehending dangerous effects from hisde^iair, 
were at last obliged to break in upon his soli- 
tude ; and employing every topic of consolaUony 
induced him to accept of nourishment, and oc* 
cupied his leisure in taking precautions against 
the consequences which he so justly apprehended 
from the catastrophe of the primate. 
. The most important point which Henry had 
to establish, was to convince the pope of his in«* 
nocence ; or rather to dissuade him from pro<^ 
ceeding to extremities against England. The 
archbishop of Rouen, the bishops of Worcester 
and Evreux, with five persons of inferior qua- 
lity, were immediately dispatched to Rome ; they 
were with difificulty admitted to an audience ; 
and the rage of Atexander was not appeased 
until they made oath before the whole consistory, 
of their sovereign's innocence, and engi^ed that 
he would make every submission that should be 
required of him. 
Though, the rage of the clergy was thus di- 
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verted fcom the king, their zeal for the metnorf 
of Becket found employment in extolling the 
merits of his martyrdom. Endless were the pa« 
negyrics on his virtues ; and the miracles wrought 
by his reliques were more numerous, more ridi* 
culous, and more impudently attested, thmi those 
which ever filled the legend of any confessor or 
martyr. Two years after his death he was ca- 
nonized by pope Alexander ; a solemn jubilee 
was established for celebrating his merits : hia 
body was enriched wkh presents from all parts of 
Christendom ; pilgrimages were performed to 
obtain his intercession with heaven ; and it was 
computed, that in one year, above an hundred 
thousand pilgrims arrived in Canteitury, and 
paid their devotions at his shrine. 

In the mean time, Henry, delivered . j. 
from insUint danger of the thunders of ^'^y^l ^ 
the Vatican, undertook an expedition 
against Ireland. That island, about the middle 
of the twelfth century, besides several small 
tribes, contained the principal sovereignties of 
Munster, Leinster, Meath, Ulster, and C(»i- 
naught, and as it had been usual for the one or 
the other of these to take the lead in their wars, 
there was commonly some prince, who seemed, 
for Che time, to act as monafch of Ireland. Ro- 
deric O'Connor, king of Connaught, was then 
advanced to this dignity ; but his government, 
ill obeyed even within his own territory, could 
not unite the people in any measures, either for 
the establishment of order, or for defence against 
foreigners. The ambition of Henry had, very 
early in his reign, been moved by the prospect of 
' these advantages, to attempt the subjection of 
Jreliuid ; and a pretence was only wanting to in« 
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vade a people, wju> being always confined to 
their own island, had never given any reason of 
complaint to their ndghbourst For this purpose, 
he had recourse tp Rome ; which assumed a right 
to dispose of kingdoms apd empires ; and not 
fores^mg the dangerous disputes, which he was 
one day to maintain with tiiat see, asmsted to 
give sc^ctions to claims which were now become 
dangerous to all sover^gns. Adrian III. who 
then fUled the papal chair was by biilh an £ng* 
Ushman ; and being on that account the more j 

disposed to oblige Henry, he ,was easily per« || 

suaded to act as master of the world, and to 
make, without any hazard or eiipence, the acqui* 
9ition of a great island to his spiritual jurisdic- j 

tion. Henry, however, though anncfd with this ' \ 

authority, did not immediately put his design in 
execution ; but being detained by more interest-* i 

ing business on the continent, waited for a fa- 
vourable opportunity of invading Ireland. 

Dermot Macmorrogh, king of Leinster, hav- 
ing rendered himself obnoxious, by his licentious 
tyranny, had been expelled his dominions by a 
Qonfedeincy, of which the king of Connaughl 
was the chief* The exiled prince applied to 
Henry for succour, who furnished him with let* 
ters» patent, by which he empowered his subjects 
to aid him in the recovery of his dominions. I 

Dermot engaged with Richard, surnamed Strong- 
bow, earl of ^rigul ; who stipulated, for this as- 
sistance, the band of his daughter Eva, and a 
promise that he should be declared heir to his 
territories. While Richard was assembling his 
vassals, Dermot went into Wales ; and meeting 
with Robert Fitz-Stephens, constable of Aber- 
tevi, ai^d Maurice Fitz-Gerald, he also engaged 
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^m io his service, and obtained their promise 
of invading Ireland : he himself immediately 
crossed the seas, concealed himself in a monaste- 
ry that he had founded, and prepared every thing 
for the reception of his English allies. . 

The troops of Fitz-Stephens were first ready. 
That gentleman landed in Ireland with thirty 
knights, sixty esquires, and three hundred ar^ 
chers ; and with this small body struck a great 
terror into the barbarous inhabitants, and seem- 
ed to menace them with a signal revolution. 
The conjunction of Maurice de Pendergast, who, 
about the same time, brought over ten knights, 
and sixty archers, enabled Fitz-Stephens to at- 
tempt the siege of Wescfoi'd, a town inhabited 
by the Danes ; and after gaining an advantage, 
he made himself master of the place. Soon af- 
ter, Fitz*Gerald arrived with ten knights, thirty 
esquires, and a hundred archera ; and being 
joined by the former adventurers, composed a 
force which nothing in Ireland was able to with- 
stand. 

Roderic, tho chief monarch of the island, was 
foiled in (Afferent actions ; the prince of Ossory 
was obliged to submit, and give hostages for his 
peaceable behaviour; and Dermot, not content 
with being restored to his kingdom of Leinster, 
projected the dethroning of Roderic, and aspired 
Io the sole ctominion of Ireland. 

In prosecution of these views, he sent over a 
messenger to the earl of Strigul, challenging the 
performance of his promise, and displaying the 
mighty advantages which might now be reaped 
from a reinforcement of warlike troops from 
Engiaad. Strongbow first sent over Raymond, 
one of his retinue, with ten knights and seventy 
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ttrchersywho, lan^g near Waterfbrd, defeated 
a body of three thousand Irish that had ventured 
to attack him ; and as Richard himself, who 
brought over two hundred horse^ and a body of 
archers, joined them, a few days after, the victo- 
rious English made themselves masters of Wa- 
terford, and proceeded to Dublin, which was ta- 
ken by assaulb Roderic, in revenge, cut off the 
head of Dermot's natural son, who had been kft 
as a hostage in his hands ; and Richard, marry- 
ing Eva, became soon after, by the death of Der- 
mot, master of the kingdom of L^inster, and 
prepared to extend his authority over all Ireland. 
Roderic and the other Irish princes, alarmed at 
the danger, and combining together, besieged 
Dublin with an army of thirty thousand men : 
but earl Richard, making a sudden sally at the 
head of ninety knights, with their followers, 
put this numerous army to rout, chased them 
ofiP the field, and pursued them with great 
slaughter. 

Henry, jealous of the progress of his own sub- 
jects, sent orders to recall the English, and him- 
self landed in Ireland, at the head of five hun- 
dred knights. The adventurers appeased him 
by offering to hold their acquisitions in vassal- 
age to hisi majesty ; and the spirits of the Irish 
being broken, nothing remained but to receive 
their submission. The whole island was formal- 
ly annexed to the English <:rown ; and Henry, 
litter a few months stay, returned in triumph to 
England. 

The legates to whom was committed the trial 
of his conduct in the murder of Becket, soon 
summoned him into Normandy, under the most 
awful thread of papal wrath, if he protracted, his 



vppcaraace hdbitc tbem. By ample coiKressiiMis 
and explanations, he was so fortunate as to con* 
ciude an accommoda^n with them ; but the 
terms were little favourable to his own dignity or 
the interests of his people. 

Delivered frcmi this dangerous controversy^ 
'the domestic and political prosperity of Henry 
seemed firmly established : a numerous prc^ny 
gave lustre and authority to his crown ; and bis 
precaution in settling the seversd branches of his 
femily, seemed weU calculated to prevent all 
jealousy among t^e brothers^ and to perpetuate 
the greatness oi his &mily. He had appointed 
Henry, his eldest son, to be his successor in the 
kii^om of England, the dutchy of Normandy, 
and the counties of Anjou, Maine, aad Touraine; 
territories which lay contiguous, and which, by 
those means, might easily lend to each other 
mutual as^stance, both agaisst intestine com*- 
motions and fore^;n invasions. Richard, his 
second son, was invested in the dutchy of Gui- 
enne and county of Poictou ; Geoffrey, his third 
son, inherited, in ri^t of his wife, the dulchy 
of Brittany ; and the new conquest of Ireland 
was destined for the appanage of John, his fourth 
«on« He had also negociated in &vour of this 
last prince, a mariii^ with Adelais, the <Hily 
daughter of Humbert, count of Savoy and 
Maurienne ; and was to receive as her dowry^ 
considenilde demesnes in Piedmont, Savoy, 
Bresse, and Dauphiny. But this exaltation of 
his &mily excited the jealousy of all his neigh- 
bours, who made those very sons, whose for- 
tunes he had so anxiously established, the means 
of embittering his future Ufeyand disturbing hit 
govemmcsit. 

Vol. XIX. M 
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'in rwk to.;FariB)-tiBe >9Biibidofi:of 
-'Y^ * •young' Hentyhnlbeai.inBaaicd by the 
' irts of his &theMii4air« He was per- 
SQSided bf Lewis,' that byrtibe ceremony of coro- 
nation, in the life of hk fathier, he was intitied to 
BOvereigAty. In oonsequcnce of these extrava- 
gant ideas, the prince demanded the immediate 
, possessioa of ^ England or of Normandy. The 
uneasiness of Henry at this claim was increasec} 
by the ootoduict of Ms queen Eleanor, who was 
hot less troublesome to her present' husband by 
her- jealoQ^, in rcigard to the &ir Roenmond 
fandfothers, than she had been to> her.former by 
her gallantries. Her younger sons Geofirey 
and Richard » partioipatklg in her disootstents, 
escaped to Fvanee, and in imitation of their bro- 
ther, required- the independent administration of 
the terfitDrien that had been assigned them; and 
Envrope saw withjAtonishment three boys scarce- 
ly ^rmed at puberty, pretend to dethrone their 
^Kbher, a monarch in the foil vigour of his age 
imd plenitude of his power. 

In this dilemma, however reluctantly, Henry 
hod recourse to Rome ; but 'though Alexander, 
w^ll pleased to exert his power in so justifiable a 
cause, launched against the enemies of the king 
the thunders of the Vatican, it was soon found 
these weapon9.had not the. same force as when . 
employed in a spiritual controversy ; and Henry 
was reduced to seek more effectual auxiliaiies, 
in the titbes of banditti, who, nnder the manes 
of Brebancons, or Cottereaux, proiFered their 
swords to the most liberal employer. 

At the head of twenty thousand of these hardy 
but lawless rufiians, and the few troops that he 
had brought from Ireland, the king of England 
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Rmrdhfed t» the reikrf of Vemeciil, wb&oh tht 
king of France .had mTested in conjuncticm mth 
Ihe yolfliger Henryi Be was^preVMled wi^ to lis* 
te&to'aninstdiofisxiffiBPofaoaffninodation^ while 
dte goniaon wlB-^obKged to surreBder: he avenge 
cd^ howeverv' the fmud, by a* successful attack on 
the rear of tbe J?reildi ; enisled the insiu^fents 
in Brklanjr ; and concintted his negoctation& io 
the inidrt of victory, ; Thoagh he insisted, on re- 
tainmg.tlie sot^ef^ign authority- in all his.doiininw 
•ns, fa« <jffSn«d his pndutifbl sons the most libei* 
ial rev^ues ; bttt his terms were rejected by 
thecocifedetlites,. wh» defianded on the leagiM 
they had concerted with the king of Scotland^ 
and iwsirbtti j^tht nkost^poifetfol banons of £ng» 
knck 

In coftseqscnoeof that kague, the ioBig of 
Seatlasideto>keintDliienoitiieiii provinces witb 
a gfeat army of eighty * thousand men ; which^ 
t}]»agh nndkc^lised anddisorderly) and better 
fitted fo» eo iwii ttjtag. sdeirastation than for exe* 
euting any nulitary enterpriser was become 
dangerous fi«Bi«he>|Mteaent fiictievis and turbu*^ 
lent 8p0it of the kingdom- Henry,, who had 
baffled all his .^nttnties in Fraiice,^ and put his 
frontiers in a posture of defence, now feimd 
Engkmd the seat of danger ; and determined to 
torn his imtttediate attrition to that quarter* 
He fonied at SmithMii^n ; and knowing the 
infliienGe ^ superstEtion oi^er the minds of the 
people, he iMttieneBl to Canterbury,, in order t^ 
make aion miint to the eioioniaed ashes of Tho« 
^toit^it Beeke^ As* ttoofi as la» came within sight 
of the church of Canterbury, he dismounted^, 
wtakid httftfeot towaids it, prostrated himself 
Mbne^ibg. shitaS' 0§tjm^mnti and fait^vingaa^ 



tembkd a chapter of the monks, disrobed him- 
self before them, put a scourge of discipline into 
the hands of each, and presented his bare should* ' 
era to the lashes which these ecclesiastics succes- 
sively inflicted upon him. Next day he received 
absolution ; and departing for Ixmdon, soon 
after received the agreeable intelligence of a 
l^reat victory, which his generals had obtained 
over the Scots, in which William their king 
was taken prisoner ; and which brin^i gained, 
as was reported, on the very day of his abs<du« 
tion, was regarded as the earnest id his final 
reconciliation with Heaven> and with Thomas i 
BeckeU 

This^ctory was decisive in fovoor bf Henry f 
the English conspirators threw themselves on 
the king's mercy ; and in a few weeks, the king* 
dom was restored to tranquillity* Henry im» 
mediately hastened to the defence of his Nor* 
man dominions ; his presoice saved Rouen, which 
had been besieged, and nearly surprised by the 
French ; and Lewis, who dreaded that he might 
improve his successes, and penetrate into the 
heart of France, consented to a cessation of 
arms, and engaged with sincerity in a treaty of 
peace. 

This was accompanied by a reconciliation be^ 
tween Henry and his sons. The conditions they 
obtained were less advantageous than those 
which had been formerly offered them. Pen* 
sions fortheir support, and some castles for their 
residence, tog^er with an indemnity for their 
adherents, were the only indulgences granted 
them. 

Of those, who had embraced the cause of Uw 
youn^ princes, the king of Scotland was tht 



pilftcipAl Ibser. Vkmrj deM^mered frcMtH cooSfie- 
ment, without exacting any ransoni) dxmt niAt- 
himdt^d knights whom he hud t^tenpriaonen ( 
but it <^6st William the ancient independency of 
his crown as tfte price o( his libeHy* He s%4i« 
kited to do homage to Henrj^ jR>r Seotland and 
idl his other possessions ; and that die fortresses 
t^ Edinburgh, Stiriing, Berwick, Roxb^rough) 
and Jedbur^, should be detiirefed into Heniy'ft 
Ilands> till the performance of articles. This se* 
tere and humiliating ttieaty was executed in it& 
Aldl riginin He engaged ' the king and states of 
Scotland to make a perpetual cession of the fofw 
loesses of Berwick, aftd Rbxborough, amd totil*^ 
lowtlie castte tif Edinbui^gh to remain in lii* 
handJ!, for a BmHed timer 7%iflr Was tire <firsf 
^at' ascend%iht which £ng)and obt&bied t»ve« 
Scotland; and indeed the ferst- important trans- 
action whidh had passed between the kifigdom«> 

The Interval cf {seace was assiduously 
^mpfoyed byHeiffy inthe civS adminis- ^>*- 
tration of m* loMgdtyto. He enacted se- ■^' 
tere petiaitiestigaSift robbery, murder, couftters» 
feltfng ffje •cdn,'-iittd tirson ; and mrade many 
other benefidd! regulations for restraining Tio>* 
Ifttlce and injustice; ' He -partitioned England iti-^ 
te fowrdivi^on[S,arid appohrtid kinertmt justice«^ 
who were either prehttes- or noblemen,' t6^o the 
^iichit in each division* ; and *at there might \^ 
is^t dlistades to ifte execution of jt^stice, he 
^f^ vigilant ht demolishing aH the het^^rected 
dSwfles of tfje ndbiltty. 

-He obliged all his subjects to put themselves 
ih-a pb&eare of defence : -every tnaft possessed ojf 
a**iight^ fee was oitlidned to have for each feie 
aiCOatoF mail} ah helmet, a t^neld^ unda kilce.; , 
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every free layman^ possessed of goods to the va- 
lue of sixteen marks, was to be armed in like 
manner ; and every <me that possessed ten marks 
was obliged to have an iron gorget, a cap of iron, 
a lance, and a coat quilted with wool or flax. 

Henry's military reputation was now so 

j^^l well estat^i^ed, that his neighbours for 
several years ceased to molest him ; but 
Philip, who filled the throne of France, encou- 
raging the undudful behaviour of the young 
princes of England, their &ther was once more 
obliged to take the field. The intrigues of 
];nince Henry, however, were broken by. the 
stroke of deadi : he was seized with a fever ai^ 
Martel, a castle near Turenne, to which he had 
yetomed in discontent* Conscious of his ap-; 
proaching dissolution, he sent a message to hii^ 
father, who was not far distant ; expressed hia 
contrition for his faults ; and intreated the fa- 
vour of a visit. Henry, S4;>prehensive that hi^ 
sickness was feigned, durst not trust himself io^ 
his hands ;• but when he received intelligence of 
his death, he was affected with the deaepest sor^ 
TOW ; he fainted away ; aqpu^ his own hard-^ 
heartedness in refusing bis reqae9^^ and lament- 
ed that he had depriv^ him of the opportunity 
•f pouring out his soul in the bosom of his re<^ 
conciled and affectionate Catcher. 

It was the hard fate of Henry, ever ta 

j^R' meet with ingratitude where he mosi 
deserved love* Richuxl bepg now heir 
to all his dominions, the king .intended that 
John, his third surviving spn and favourite, 
should inherit Guienne;as his aj^panage: but: 
Eichard refused his consent, fied into that dut- 
ihyf and even made prepa^ions for carryii^ 



on war, as well against his father as against lus 
brother Geoffirey, who. was put in possession 9i 
Brittany. By Uie intetceaskm of the queen, this 
business was accommodated ; but immedbitelf 
after, Geoffirey, the most vicious perhaps of aU 
Henry's unhappy family, broke out into vio* 
lence ; demanded Anjou to be annexed to his 
dominions of Brittany ; and on meeting with a 
refusal, iied to the court of France, and levied 
forces against his father. Henry was freed from 
this danger by his son's death, who was kill^ 
in a tournament at Paris* The widow of Geof« 
Irey, soon after lus decefkse, was delivered of a 
son, who received the name of Arthur, and wa^ 
invested in the datchy of Brittany, under tho 
guardianship of his gmnd&ther, who,. as duka 
of Normandy, was ajso superior k>rd of that 
territory. 

About this time) Saladia had ext^ed his 
conquests ov^r the» ea^it ; had reduced Jerusa* 
lem ; and almost entirely subdued the kingdom 
o£ An^oiBh. The western Christians were con** 
Saunded at receiving this dismal intelligence t» 
she general cry wns, that they were unwortbjr 
of an inheritance in heaven, who did not vindi"' 
dite fr(»n the infidels, the inhecitanc(e of God on 
earth* Henry and Philip, forgetting their jc^ 
lousies, were prevailed on to take the cross, and 
from their united efforts, the happiest effects 
were presaged. 

But new obstacles soon presented Uiem« . 

selves : Philip, jealous of Henry's power^ "^P' * 
ottered into a secret confederacy with 
Richard, whose impatient teipper aspired to im« 
mediate dominion.; and demanded that the 
prince should espouse his luster Alice, to ysimm 
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hb had tieen already affianced ; shmildte4ef^6telt<^ 
6dk1kigrof Btigland^aiidb^iiitefitedlmmediatelf 
kk his fttliei^ trah»mat4ti^ dotiftin^ons. Th^ t^ 
fosaldf H^nry ha6 b^n attHbafed b^ sevisfal 
Uatcmailb, to Mb own passion for Ati^ ; but ht 
wanted not othei* weighty reasons to Wjeet tliesd 
Ifcrmft. Me had idready experienced the &«al 
efiects of cmvrtihig hk eldtot sd^ $ and he d^*^ 
feitnitied noOMft to trnst to the chance ef wai^, 
iftMn to aubject hftn^eif agaih Vo a sii^ilar incdii^ 
^nlenoe» 

- The fiktne Hi discord beih^ #e«]fewed> FeHh^ 
Bernard fell mto the hi^s of the enen^y : Manft 
1\^s |ye;*t taken by ^M^lt ; ahd H^)!^' ^^ ^^ 
ttktonth htmsefi'ilMb thsft ^^e^ esdElped trfth 
^KAlcUlty. Bach day bNkight hitn »cco«riRf » (^ 
ftit <:oWaNfi«e &^ InfiddUty 6f iii6 go^n6kD61<s ; arkl 
his spirit, subdued by this reverse of f^Muftl^. 
anbn^itled ^ ihe |f|^tio«fe tei«[i% wMchy under 
i^ tikdiB^^tn df km dld^ ^^IBtft^ndy, l^^m 
«lfe!*ed to hlfm ^ .;•.,,. 

•-The IftbfdfttatkAfi^ J»#fet«lP^'ivliich H^^ eiW 
dafr«d on this <dc«asiioi»^ ^dX Itti^^^^ed by -di^^ 
1feti%, that hi6 ftmrihMih Wftfc, i^^*ttid ci^ 
bbeti hb ^i^nftte) had seeV^^nidf^ itito thfg 
aSMatural confederacy which Riiehafd bad" fefff^ 
ed ag«dnst hitii. The linhapj^ ^ht¥j alrea«^ 
«^rloaded with c«fi«i atid sbrWWs, findiftg hdl 
Mt dhai^hittneiit in his dbilAetttlx^ tfendemei^^ 
broke out into expressions of the ulnil^t des^r^ 
cursed thife day titi Which tit mreived hfs nvk^^a- 
ble being ; and bestowed on hta uhgmteful chil«- 
dren a toalediedon whi^h he wjuld never be pt»e- 
▼ftiled oti to retract* Th^ agilati4>ti of his mind 
Arew hihi into a Rngeritig fever, of which *« 
acplred at the oaatle of €hl»A^ti).AearSaufnur) m 



the iiitf-eighth year of his age^ and the thirty* 
fifth of his reign ; and was buried at Fonteverard* 

The character of Henry is as ftmiabte in pri« 
vate life, as it is great in public* The chief ble-t 
laish in it seems to have been bis attachment to 
the &ir ;'and two sons were the fruit of hia 
amorous intercourse with the celebhuted Rosa* 
mondy in whom he met with so much duty, that 
they appeared more hke legitimate children^ 
than those he had by his^queen* ^ 

In his person, Henry was of a middle stature» 
strong, and well proportioned : his countenanco 
was lively and engag^g ; his ccmversadon a£[k«* 
ble and entertaining; hb elocution easy and 
persuasive. He loved peace^ but possessed both 
bravery and coqduct in vi^ar^ was provident 
without timidity ; severe in the execution of jus* 
tice, without rigour; and temperate without 
austerity. His directions as well as his enmities 
were warm and durable ; and his long. expert* 
ence of the ingmUtOde and infidehty of man, 
never destroyed th^ natural Sensibility of hifl 
temper, which disposed him to iri^adship and 
society. 

Henry left only two legitimate scms ; XUchard 
who succeeded him, and John, who inheriting na 
territory, was from thence commonly denomi- 
nated lackland* Of his three daughters, Maud 
married Henry .duke of Saxony ; Eleanor, Al- 
phonso king of Castile ; and Isen, William kva^ 
oi Sicily ; but from these alliances, no eventa 
arose which deserve particular mention. 
. Richaixi, conscious that his unnatural _ 
conduct had hastened the dissolution of ^^g ' , 
his father, expressed the strongest re- 
morse when it was too late* He turned with 
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didgu8t£l6ib thorns ^hd ladencoMii^ li^i ib 
his rebellion, anid imparted his confideace to.the^ 
&ithfi2l Tifriniatersof Henry, who had x^osed his 
aiftbitious pikigects. 

The love ti militeiy ^lorjr was his iniling^ pasv 
ttoh, and he wim atdent toaeqaire it. By thif 
vecovtry of J^rosflAttn from the Ssiraoens^ his 
akeal against t^ Jinfidelsr was* coaiiftuniea£iBd 10 
hb subjects^ and brbke out or a wfon^^ objeoV 
on the very day of his coTOnation. Some Jevrlr 
having prestitned, oontvat^ to the orders of tlie 
king,: to appear in the hall^^iphere h« tras crcyinK 
ed, they were dragged fcfriA, and put tbdeaibf 
indi vengeanocitfelf upon their innoccfmt^bi^ethreiiw 
itistantly tlieir houses werie brbkHi open^itheir 
effects plundered, and thet»selvi» ^vg^teved; 
Th^ same bloody persecneion was edt^ited agailM 
tivevn in YMn a^ in Lofidoa ; and all inqimy vn0 
precladCK}, by the rank and infittente of the oU 
iendefs.; 

Rithant^as solidftms abbutnothktg, excepts 
fidUtig siiF^ljetf for the e«p6d6tion he meditated*: 
For that purpose he put to sale the revenues $mi 
manors of the crown, and the officers of gtieatesCr 
tmst and: powtr. jkc yields iip* hr ten thou*- 
sand Yn^iYlLs, the vassalage of Scotkndv with the 
fortresses of Roxborsiii^h and Berwick. He* 
scrupled 9N)k to declare he would sell Londtiil>' 
itself, CDutd hetiiDd a purchaser^ and having ki6t 
the administration in the hands of Httgli ^0^ 
ttf Dorhafn, and of Longchafnp bishop of-^ £1^ 
accompanied by Kll th^ mlRtary and fiery sphlw 
of the age, he fitt out for the frsii>dera of Bar- 

ndy, wlaeH he had engaged to m^t thiSr 
rench kmg. 
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, & the plains 60 Yfiitdaj^,. Richjird a^^d ^ ^^ 
Philip reviewed thw fonces, and repeated j j * 
theirT0«f9of friendship. They then se- 
parated ; the former embarked at Marseilles, the 
Utter at Genoa, and nearly, about the same time 
gaj«>fed Messina, where they were detained duN 
^)g the. wander. In these quartets, several quar« 
vd^ broke- oat between the troops of the difieneat 
maions ; and these were oonmiumcated to the 
two kings,, by. Richard's re&^ing to many Alicei 
this sister <^ PhiUp, and giving his hand to Be* 
iengaiia, daughter of Sanchez, king of Navarre* 
Waving immediate jealousies, however, they 
piwcoeded to the Holy Land, where their arrival 
inspired new life into the Christians. 

The siege of Acre, .which had long been form- 
ed^ was pressed. with redoubled ardour* But 
the harmony of thecbieik was of short.dunition ; 
the tide .of king a£> Jerusalem was disputed by 
Guy of Lu^ignan, and Conrade manquis of 
MonUerrat. The former was supported by . 
Richard, the latter t^ Philip ; and the opposite 
views of these great monarchs brought i&iction 
and dissension into the Christian army. The 
distness of the garrisQU^ Jbowever, allowed them 
Hot to avail tliuemselves. of these distractions ; 
and. famine compelled, the Saracens to open the < 
gates «f Acrd. 

On^the surrender of this place, Philip declared 
his resolution of netuming to France, under the 
^a of a bad state of. health. He. left^ however, 
to Richard, teh thousand .troops, under the o^n-* 
mand of the duke of Burgundy, and engiaged by 
oath, not to commence hostiliti&i gainst that 
pnnce'a .dominions .during his absence; but he 
had no sooner reached home, J^ian lie proqeede^i 
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though secretly, in a project which the present 
situation of Englscnd rendered inviting. 

An open jealousy had broke out between Long-^ 
champ and the bishop of Durham, whom Rich« 
ard had intrusted with the administration of 
that kingdom. The first, armed with the lega« 
tine power, hesjtated not to arrest his colleague ; 
and at length had the temeiity to throw into pri* 
son, -Geoffrey archbishop of York. This last 
|u:t roused from his inactivity prince John, who 
summoned the guardian before a council of the 

~ nobility and prelates. Longchamp, conscious of 

his error, fled beyond seas, and though deprived 

of his office of chancellor and justiciary, in his 

quality of legate, he continued still to dis- 

1132! ^^^^ ^^ government. Philip not only 

* promoted his intrigues, but entered into a 

correspondence with John ; and promising himi 

the hand of his sister Alice, excited him to seize 

Richard's transmarine dominions ; from which 

. enterprise he was with difficulty deterred by the 
vigilance of his mother, and the menaces of the 
council. 

In the mean time, Richard was gather- 
iioa' '**& ^*^rels ^ the east. He defeated Sa- 
' ladin with the slaughter of forty thousand 
infidels ; he recovered Ascalon, and advanced 
within sight of Jerusalem ; but long absence^ 
fiitigue and want, had abated the ardour of the 
crusaders* Every one, except the king of Eng- 
land, expressed a desire of returning into E«v 
rope* Richard was forced to yield to their im« 
portunities ; and he concluded a truce with Sa- 
ladin, by which the Christians were left in pos- 
session of Acre, and were allowed a free pil- 
j^rimage to Jerusalem. 
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Rkhard, acquainted with the intrigues of 
Philip, ventured not, on his return, to ^^ 
through France ; he sailed therefore to the Adii- 
adc ; and being shipwrecked near Aquileia, 
endeavoured, in disguise, to pui^ue his route 
through Germany. At Vienna- he was aftrested 
by the orders of the duke of Austria, to whom 
he had given some disgust at the siege of Acre, 
and by that prince was sold to the empewr Henry 
VI. who affected to consider him as m etifeniy, 
on account of an alliance he had contracted with 
Tancred king of Sicily. 

While Richard, whose tenown had 
filled the world, languished in a dungeon ' 
loaded with irons, the king of France 
prepared to avail himself of his misfortunes* 
Amidst the general distraction which the intelli- 
gence had occasioned in England, prince John 
had escaped to the continent, and had concluded 
a treaty with Philip, by which he stipulated to 
deliver to the latter a great part of Normandy, 
and received in return the investiture of all Ri- 
chard's transmarine dominions. 

Philip immediately invaded Normandy ; 5ut 
though, by the treachery of John's adherents, 
he oven'an a great part of it, by the gallantry 
of the earl of Leicester he was repulsed from 
the walls of Rouen^ Nor was John more suc- 
cessful in his attempt in England ; though^ he 
made himself master of the castles of Windsor 
and Wallingford, he found the barons and peo- 
ple every where averse to his cause ; in conse- 
quence of which he was obliged to retire again 
to Finance. 

During these transactions, Richard, in Ger- 
many, suffered every Idnd of insult and indignity ; 
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but at length the emperor was prevailed on to 
vefitore him to his freecjomy on leqeiving about 
300^000). of pur present money. 

Part of this was to be immediately 
1 194. ^^' ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ '^^^ hostages were to 
bje given. To, raise this sum, twenty- 
qbiUinga were levied on each knight's fee is^ 
England; and Richarc^ having recovered his 
Uberty, by compiyiDg with the terms agreed on, 
Wjas crowned a^ew at Winchester, as if he in« 
tended to. ^peof" the ignopiiny of captivity. 

As soon as Philip heard pf the king's. de>- 
Itverance, he Wcot^ to his, cQi^federate John in 
these terms : '.^ .Tafce care of yqurs^lf-r-the devil 
is broken^ kwse." The latter, b^we^tjer, anxious 
to disengage hiimself fja^f^ an assopiate whose 
fortunes seemed declining, thr^w.Mra^f at the 
jbet of h^ brother, and implored his mercy* 
^ I £>rgive you," s^d the Idbg, ^^ and hope I shall 
^ eastty forget your injuries, as you will my par* 
4Qn i" an expression which shewed the just esti«*. 
n^ate he kiA V^P oi John's dfijiingenuQi^^ 
heart. 

jPuring &r^ yeai^ firom the n^m of Richard, 
the mutual weakness^ sgid enmity of the kings of 
France and England engaged ^em in a series 
of . faithless negocia^ns, and desultory war&re ; 
and the cardinal pf St. Mary, the pope's legate^ 
had endeavoured to change a truce for five 
years, into a more durable peace, when the de* 
sigp was iTCiOdeFed. abprtiye by the death of 
Richard* 

To extent frpm Vidomar, viscount of Lir 
moges, a treasure Which he had found, Richard> 
as^ supeiior lord, had besieged that nobleman in 
tj^e castle,of Qh^8« As he af^roached to aurr 



-v&f thi wojHks, one Bertrand de Gourde^, ah 
urefaer^ pit^rced his shoulder mth ah arrow* 
On tMs the king gave orders for the assault ; 
took the place, and hanged all the garrison, 
except €k»urdon, whom he reserved as ah ob- 
ject on whom he might wreak all that vengeance 
coirid dictate. 

The wound being rendered niortal by thfe un- 
skllfuihess of the surgeon ; and the king, sen* 
sible that he was drawing near an end, sent for 
CkHirdon : « Wretch," Said he, « what have I 
ever done to you, to induce you to seek mjr 
life }"—^ You have," replied the prisoner, ^ kiH- 
ed with your own hahds, my &thelr and mf two 
brothers : I ani ndW in your poivfer ; you may 
-inflict the Severest torments on me, but I shafl 
endure them With pleasure, provided I can think 
I have been so happy as to deHver the world 
from such a nuisance." The mind of Richard 
was seftbhc^ by tlie< apprbach of death, arid the 
tnagnafnimity of Gourdon : he ordered him to be 
released, and a sum of mbnfcy to be given td- 
him ; but one of Richard's generals, privately 
seiang the uhhsip^ man, flayed him ali^e, and 
then hanged him. 

Thus died Rithard, in the tenth year 
of Ins reign, and forty-second of his j ' ^' 
age, and wds buried at Fonteverard* 
Though some marks of his poetical genius re* 
main, the most shinit^ parts of his character 
are his militliry talents, and his personal coa*- 
rage, which gained him the appellation of 
« G«ur de Lion," ot^*< the lioirfiearted." He 
1^ behind him tio i^sue ; a^d, by his last wfll^ 
he declared John hei^ to aK his domimons^, 
ffiough 1^ a fomAl dfced,' befbre he ewbafkci 



Ibr the Holy Land, he had namedy ms his sue- 
cessor, his nephew, Arthur duke of Brittanyy 
the son of Geoffrey, the elder brother of John, 
who was now only twelve years of age^ 

The king of France, and the barons of the 
transmarine provinces, Anjou, Maine, and Tou'^ 
raine, declared in £siyour of Arthur, against 
whom John, after being acknowledged in Nor- 
mandyand England, prepared to carry on the 
war vigorously. The selfish intriguing cha* 
racter of Philip &cilitated his' progress more 
thfin the force of his arms. Constanda thie mor 
ther of Arthur, more apiurehensive of a &ithle^ 
ally than of an open enemy, secretly ^carried off 
her son from Paris, put him into the hands of 
his uncle, restored the provinces which had ad- 
hered to him, and made him do homage for the 
dutchy of Brittany, which was regarded as fi 
fief of Normandy. 

As Philip, after this incident, could not ex* 
pect to carry on the war with success^ he coiv- 
sented to a treaty with John, in which the li- 
mits of their territories were adjusted ; and, to 
rendertheir union more permanent, the king of 
England gave his niece, Blanche of Castile, in 
marriage to prince Lewis, Philip's eldest son, 
and with her the baronies of Issoudun and 
Gragai, and some other fiefs in Berri. 

Thus secure, as he imagined, on 
laoo. *^^ **^® ^^ France, John indulged his 
passion for Isabella, the daughter of the 
count of Angouleme. Though his queen was 
still alive, and Isabella was betrothed to the 
count of Marche, the ardour of the king over*- 
came every obstacle ; he prevailed on the count 
of Angouleme to ciory off his daughter, from 



her hd^and ; and having ptticiltretf a; £v6rce* 
from his wife^ he espoused Isabella, regardless 
of the menaces of the pope, and the getoerid. 
cerf^ure of mankind. 

TheresentmentofthccoAntofMArche, 
secretly excited to arras the malcontents j^'^,/ 
of Poictou and Normandy ; and when 
Jdhn crossed the seas, he found he had not only 
his own subjects to contend with, but the powe^ 
of France. Dangers multiplied on every side : 
his barons were disaffected, and the duke of 
Brittany, who was rising to ihan's estate, joined 
the king of France aiid tSe revolted nobles. Im- 
patient of military renown, the young prince had 
«itered Pojctoii with a sniaH army, and had in- 
Vested the queen dowager Eleanor, in Mirabeau, 
when he was surprised in hi^ camp by John, hib 
6^ps disperi^ed, and himself made prisoner- 
Fearful of his escape, the cruel tyrant, John, or- 
dered him to be dispatched ; but vrhen he found 
his commands had not been obeyed, he stabbed 
him with his own hands, and threw his dead bo^ 
dy into the Seine. 

All men were stnick with horror at this cruel! 
deed ; and as John had in his hands Eleanor, the 
rtster to Arthur, the Britons chose for their so- . 
Vereign Alice, the younger daughter of CohStan-- 
tia by a second marriage. They solicited the as- 
sistance of Philip, who received their applicatien 
withpleasure ; silmmoned John' to a trial ; and 
dt hisr non-appearance, declared him to have for- 
fi^d to hirf superior lord, all his fiefe ib JFrance.- 

Nor was this a vain threat Philip extended 
VSt conquests along the banUs of the Loire, 
WhSe Jcdin consumed his hours' in pastimes andi 
N2- 



amusements In Rouen. << Let the French gQ 
on," said he, ^' I will retake in a day what it has 
cost them years to acquire-" Yet instead of ful- 
filling his vaunt, he meanly claimed the protec- 
tion of the Roman pontiff: but Philip, instead 

of retiring at the command of the pope's 
1204. legates, laid siege to Chateau Gaullard, 

the most considemble fortress on the fron- 
tiers of Normandy ; which being taken in a 
night assault, Rouen alone maintsdned some re* 
, sistance, and the citizens /demanded thirty days 
to advertise their prince of their danger. Upon 
the expiration of that term they opened their 
gates ; and Philip, not satisfied with this acqui- 
jsition, carried his victorious arms into the west- 
ern provinces, and soon reduced Anjou, Maincy 
Touraine, and part of Poictou. 

To recover his transmarine dominions^ 
1206? *^^^ landed with a considerable army at 
' Rochelle : but, on the approach of Philip, 
he deserted his troops, and returned to England 
covered with shame ; and though he obtained a 
short respite from war, by a truce fi)r two ycar^ 
with the French monarch, that interval wag 
Still more disgraceful to him, by the alternate 
weakness and despotism of his government, and 
by the encroachments and arrogance of th« 
church* 

Innocent the third, a lofty and enter- 
1207! P^s^^S genius, availing himself of a 
' dispute which had arisen from an ir* 
fegular election for the see of Canterbury, 
claimed the right of nominating the primate of 
England. He commanded the monks or ca- 
nons of Christ-cburcb^ who had hitherto posf 



aessed that important privilege, to choose, on 
pain of excommunication, cardinal Langton, an 
Englishman by birthybut warmly attached to the 
aee of Rome. In vain the monks representedi 
that an election, without a previous writ from the 
king, would be highly irregular : ^one only had 
the courage to persevere in his opposition ; the 
rest, overcome by the menaces of the pope^ 
complied with his mandate. 

John, inflamed with the utmost rage when he 
heard of this interference of the court of Rome, 
expelled from the monastery the prior and the 
monks of Christ-church ; and when threatened 
with the resentment of Innocent, he burst out 
into violent invectives, and swore if the pope pre- 
sumed to lay his kingdom under an interdict, 
that he would send to him all the bishops and 
clergy in England, and confiscate all their es- 
tates* These sallies of passion, however, were 
&r from shaking the resolution of the Roman 
pontiff, who, sensible that the king had lost the 
confidence of his people, fulminated against him 
the sentence of interdict. 

The execution of that sentence was calculated 
to strike a superstitious people with the deepest 
awe. The nation was of a sudden deprived of 
all exterior exercise of its religion ; the altars 
were despoiled of their ornaments ; , the deady 
instead of being interred in consecrated ground, 
were thrown into ditches, or buried in the com- 
mon fields; marriage was solemnized in the 
church*yards ; and every circumstance carried 
symptoms ofv the most immediate apprehension - 
of divine vengeance. 

On the other hand, the king confiscated the 
estates of all tlie clergy who obeyed the inter- 
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dibt; atk) treated with the ulnieit rigour iht 
adherents of the church of Rome. Though 
some of the clergy yielded to his threats, and ce- 
lebrated di^ne service, they complied with re- 
luctance, and were regarded both by themselves 
and the people, as men who saeriiiced their con^ 
sciences to their fears or their interest. 

During this contest, the king attempted mili^ 
tary expeditions against Scotland, jagainst Ire- 
land, and against the Welsh ; and commonly 
prevsdled more from the weakness of his enemies, 
than his own vigour or abiKties ; but the lustre 
of these enterprises was obscured by the tyranny 
of his government, and the licentiousness of his 
private condiict* 

The court of Rome finding that the 
j^^J interdict had not produced the desired ef- 
fect, dietermined to proceed to sentence 
of excommunication. John alarmed at this stepl| 
offered to acknowledge Langtoii as primate, 
and to restore the exiled clergy ; but LaTigt6A 
insisting (mi full reparation for the rents of their 
confiscated estates, the king broke ofiP the con- 
ference. 

Without temporizing any longer, Innocent ab^ 
solved John's subjects from their oaths of fidelity 
suid allegiance ; declared him to have forfeited", 
by his contumacy, his crown ; and oflfered it to 
the king of France. 

Philip could not withstand this tempting prize. 
He levied a great army, and coUecti^d in* the 
ports of Normandy and Picardy one thousand 
seven hundred vessels. To oppose him, John 
assembled at Dover sixty thousand men ; a force 
sufficient, had they been animated with zeal ; but 
the minds of the common people were impressed 
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■by superatition ; and alieoated by the arrogance 
of the tyrant. The difficulties of John, at this 
crisis, wet« augmented by his cowardice and in- 
capacity. Instead of braving, he resolved to 
yield to the tempest ; and in a conference with 
Pandulf, the pope's legate, he acquiesced in all 
the exorbitant demands of his master ; and even 
passed a charter, in which he declared he had« 
for the remission of his own sins, resigned £ng<' 
land and Ireland to God, to St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and to pope Innocent, and his successort 
in the apostolic chair ; agreeing to hold those 
dominions as feudatories of the church of Romey 
.by the annual payment of a thousand marks. 
He did homage to Pandulf in the most abject 
manner ; and paid part of the tribute, which he 
>owed for his kingdom as the patrimony of St. 
Peter ; while the legate, elated by the triumph 
of sacerdotal power, trampled on the money that 
was laid at his feet, as an earnest of the subjec* 
tion of the kingdom* 

The (Hsgraceful tameness of John, however^ 
had not entirely delivered him from danger. 
Philip heard with indignation that England was 
placed under the protection of the see of Rome; 
he complained of being frustrated in an expe- 
dition which had cost him so much money ; and 
iledared his intentions to persevere, notwith* 
standing the inhibitions of the legate. But the 
vigour and activity of the earl of Salisbury, 
John's natural brother, who commanded the 
English fleet, was more effectual than the me- 
naces of Pandulf; he surprised the French ves» 
sela in their harbours ; and by the destruction of 
.Ihe greater part of them, compelled Philip to 



abaiidbti the efitef^s^y without 'the MRiiuteTfli- 

tion he expected. -J 

T6 retaliate somfe ^ the iD^rie^he 
iai4. ^^^ reccivcd,£potnthepit)vinoeof Poictou, 
which acknowledged his authority, John 
attempted to penetrate into France ; but the in- 
telligence of the decisive victory which Philip 
obtained at Bovines over pne hundred and fifty 
thousand Germans, led by the emperor Otho, 
inspired him with humbler thoughts } his hopeb 
were confined to ruling peaceably oveir England : 
but even this Was denied hitn } and a more 
humiliating scene of calamity still awaited hHit. 
The feudal system, which had loflg been esta- 
blished in England, gav^ such influence to the 
aristocracy j that the royal authoHly wa& in a 
great measure eclipsed by that of the nobler. 
When the conquest of England was achieved 
by William, the necessity of entrusting gi^at 
power in the hands of a prince Who wa6 16 main- 
tain a military dominion over a vanquii^hed na- 
tion, had engaged the Normtoi barons to dubmit 
to a more sevefe and absolute prerogative^ thai 
that to which men of similar rank were com- 
monly subjected ; and England, during a course 
of an hundred and fifty years, was governed by 
an autbbi^ty unktiowti in the same degree, to aM 
the kiric^oms founded by the northern conquer^ 
ora. Henry the first, that he might allure the 
people to exclude his elder brother Robert, had 
granted them a charter fevourable in many pa^ 
ticulars to their liberties ; Stephen had renewed 
the grant ; Henry the second had confirmed it; 
but the concessbns of all these princes had re- 
mained a dead letter ; when John^ equally odious 



and ccmtemptibte b^^ in iniblic and private life, 
pjTo^q)^ the pQcf^alprm^gei^ralconfedeFari 
cy ^ik) viodjcaite U\^H>,ipghts by arms. 

Notl^Qg forwfii^i}^ i^ts confederacy so muci^ 
as- the copiCfturre^jce of InfSaigtqn^ arclikbishopi of 
^ai^terbury ; a ms^ whose nie9M>ry, though^ 
he was. obtriided <^ tb^ Q^t^ by a palpsd)le en^ 
^cpiacbi^^nt of the $ee. of ^o^ae, ought always^ 
^> ,be i^SiP^ted by the £ogH«h« This prelate, 
formed tk^ plaii of reforming the gqtvefmneiUy 
a^ ps^ved the way for it, by i^i^ei? tiag a clause 
in th^ oath vfbicl^ he administered to the kL^» 
tieforejk^e would ab^<^ve hijoa £com e^com^unU 
^atipn, ^^tba^ he lypuld ve-estabUal^ the: good 
Laijif a oC Jbis pced^ea$0rS|. and abolish the mcked 
flip^s } a^d maiiB^^ ju^l^oe a94 cigiht;]9 ail hia 
^aumons*" Sgon.aAe«) h^ shei^^- 'to some oj| 
^ barona a copy of the ch^tier of Henry th^ 
^dffit, which nos m^ly l9fg9t^D|. and advised 
^m to ii^i^t oa its reiK^vim}* Tbe barons swore 
ij^y would lo$e tb^ir bves soomit than desist 
^*om so reajsonable. i^deHMmd : the coofed^racj 
^read. widev ; a.jnore numeirous meietaiig waa 
siHiuaooed at Su EdnpcMid's Bury^ u»d^r qcdoui* 
of devotion ; and the meinbe]B$, inflaBq^ by the 
eloquence of Lai^ton,..aodi ^ted by the aense 
€|f their own, wrongs, took aa oath before tbeal<> 
tar) to adhere to each othev^ a»d to taake ^d-. 
teas war on .the kiogi uo^be sl»>i^d subislt to 
tiieir demands. 

Oaan appmnted day, after havieg pi«- ^ ^ 
pai^ themaelyes to maim^a their en- ,^15! 
gagements by arms^ they^ appeared, in 
Londo&i aadreqvured the. king) inconsequence 
^ l»s oath before Hie primate^ to renew t)ie char^ 
%cr ef iHoicy^ Jin4 GQfkfam Jthe Ifofs ^ Su. Ed* 
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ward : a delay was asked, and granted ; and the 
Interval was empk^ed bjr-jfdhp to influence the 
pope in his favour. Innocent, who foresaw that 
if the administration fell into the hands of an 
high-spirited nobility they would vindicate the in- 
dependence of theii: country, while he advised 
the king to grant such demands as should appear 
reasonable, expressed his disapprobation of the 
conduct of the barons, and exhorted the prelates 
to interpose, to put an end to civil discord* 

The barons heard, with more indifiference 
than might have been expected, the displeasure 
of the court of Rome ; and as soon as Uie time 
granted to the king was expired, they met at 
Stamford, and collected their forces, consisting 
of above two thousand knights, besides retainers 
and inferior -persons without number* Elated 
with their power, they advanced in a body to 
Brackley, within twenty miles of Oxford, the 
place where the court then resided ; and sent to 
the king a schedule containing their principal 
demands. John had no sooner perused it, than 
he burst into a furious passion, swearing he 
would never grant such prinleges as must re- 
duce himself to slavery* 

The confederated nobles, informed of his an- 
swer, determined to rely on their swords j they 
besieged the castle of Northampton, were admit- 
ted into that of Bedford, occuiMed Ware, and 
entered I^ondon without opposition* They laid 
waste the royal parks and palaces, and compelled 
the other barons to join them, oi;i pain of ravaging 
their estates* So formidable indeed were tl^eir 
menaces, and bo universal the disaffection, that 
the king waft left at Odiham in Hampshire with 
furetinue of only seven knight«} and a£terin vain 
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offiering to submit all dHfereoceB to the pope, he 
found himself at last obliged to yield without 
reserve. 

It was at Runnymede, between Windsor aod 
StaineSf a spot which will ever be celebrated in 
history 9 that a conference took jdace between 
John and his martial barons. After a debate 
of some dajrsy the king, with a ^cility somewhat 
suj^icious, signed and sealed the &mous deed 
called MitGNA cHARTA, or the great charter, 
which granted or secured very important liberties 
to the clergy, the barons, and the pec^le, though 
&r short of what they have since freely and leg^* 
timately enjoyed. In short, many of the sttpu- 
lations of the great charter, from the change of 
manners and institutions, appear at this day tri* 
yiaA or ridicukms ; yet there can be no doubt but 
that it was a noble acquisition at the time it was 
passed. Its chief provisions, were in fiivour of 
the nobility and die clergy ; but to render the 
cause of the barons more popular, some salutary 
regulations were introduced for the protection odf 
tiu& lower classes. 

To secure the execution of the charter, Lon- 
don was left in the hands of the barons, and the 
Tower was consigned to the custody of the pri- 
mate. With the consent of the king, the confe- 
derates chose from their own body, twenty-five 
members, as conservators of the public liberty, 
to whose autlMMity no limits were prescribed, 
either in extent or duration. All men through- 
out the kingdom were obliged, under the penalty 
of amfiscation, to swear obedience to them : 
twelve knights from each county, chosen by the 
freeholders, were to make reports of such evil 
customs as required redress, conformable to the 
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tenor of the great diarter ; and this seems a yet^ 
strong proof that the house of commons was not 
tiien in being) or such an unusual electioa would 
not have been necessaty. 

John, apparently submitted to all these re- 
gulatibnd, however injurious to majesty ; but he 
only awaited a proper opportunity for annulling, 
his concessions* Retiring to the isie of Wight^ 
he meditated the most fatal vengeance against 
kis enemies. He sect^Hy sent abroad his emis-^ 
saries to invite the rapacious Brabab^ons into his 
ser^ce ; he dispatched « messenger to Rome, td 
oomphuA befoi'e that tnhufml of the ^ni^nco 
imposed upon him ; and Innocent considering 
hhnself as feudal lord of the kin^^dom, issued a 
bull, by which he annulled the whole chaiter« 
He prohibited the baroiis &om exacting the ob<^ 
ifervaace of it ; he pioMbUed the king from pay* 
ing any regard to it ; ^and he.phmbunced a gene^ 
ral setitenee- of excommunication agaiiist everjr 
one who should piersevere in maintaining suefa 
iflfiquitous' pretensions* 

Under the sanction of this b^,* John, as soon 
as he had collected his fot^mgn- forces, threw off 
the mask. The barons, enticed into a &tal se-^ 
ourity, had takeni no rational measuves for re- 
assembling their forces. The king w^ Piaster of 
the field ; his rapacious met^enaries were let 
loose against the estates, thetetlimts, thehouses^ 
and parks of the nobility ; nothing was to hA 
seen but the flames of villages,* and castles re^ 
duced to ashes, and the consterhalton and misery 
6f the inhabitants; While the king marching 

• To the immortal honour of Langton, he refused to 
^ubli^ the papal mandate. * ' 
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tiiroagfa tte wkole extent of England teotsa. Do* 
w&r to Benridsilaid tMe provinces waste on each 
ttde of hmiy a% if he had been in an enemy's 
country. i.- . 

The baronS) redaced to this desperate 
extre^ty^ ewijpS^ed a remedy no less ^^j^* 
desperate, and offered the king of .Ftam^ 
to ai^^M^ge Xiemsy. his eldest son> as their so^ 
:rereigi% provided he wouid protect them from 
the violence of the tyrant* 
' The "profipect )»f snch a pnae rendered Piutip 
«<eg«rdles8 to the menaoea of the court of Roroey 
whidh t^reaieiied lum with escommunicafebn \£ 
he attacked a prhteeundtf the protection of the 
hiAyite.^ bathe refused to intruat his sett And 
heir to the caprice of the < English hai!Qins> wjth^ 
out some pledge ^. his. safety* JEie tbenefi)re 
demanded of them twenty^ve of the most ilhi»- 
trious nobles; and no sooner had he received 
these hostages* than he sent over Lewis with a 
BUineious.army*, * . . ( 

In consequence of that young prince's tuppeam^ 
ance in England^ John'& lovdgn troops, being 
mostly levied iii FlandbiSyfefused to serve against 
the hei# of theirr imonarchy* The barons either 
hastened to join the jstandaid of X<ewi% or Ihrofw 
open to him the>gates of thdir castles. \ Demsr 
alone resisted his armsK But theiinien betweeik 
the English mad ^ French was o^ short dnraf 
tikm } the preference of Lewis to the lattery mem 
excited the jfeakMisyr «f the&armcc. AFi^emdii 
nobleman^ the viscoimt Meltt% as it is said^ 
revealed also on his death-bed| to some of the 
English barons, who were his friends, the secret 
intentions of Lewis to exterminate them and 
their femilies* This story was universally re- 
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ported and believed : several of the nobles agaxR 
deserted to John's party : and the French prince 
began to apprehend a sudden reverse of fortune* 
The king with a considerable army was advanc* 
ing towards him ; but passing from Lynn to Lin- 
colnshire, hb road lay along &e sea shore, which 
being overflowed at high water, and not chuaing 
the proper time for his march, he lost in the in- 
undation all his carris^s, treasure, baggage, 
and regalia The affliction for this disaster, and 
vexation from the distracted state of affairs, in- 
creased an indisposition under which he then la- 
boured ; and though he reached the castle of 
Newaiii, he soon titer gave up tht ghost, and 
was buried at Worcester* He expired in the 
forty-ninth year of his age, and the eighteenth of 
his reign ; leaving two legitimate sons, Henry 
and Richard, the eldest of whom was only nine 
years old* 

The character of Jdm, is a complication of 
idces equally mean and odious ; cowardice, levi- 
ty, licentiousness, ingratitude, treachery, and 
cruelty* It is hard to say whether his conduct as 
a son, a brother, husbuid, or a king, was most 
culpable* By his misconduct he lost the flou- 
rishing provinces of France^ the ancient patri- 
mony of his &mily ; he subjected his kingdom 
to a shameful vassalage under the see of Rome ; 
and he died when in danger of being totally ex- 
pelled by a forei^ power, or of &Uing into the 
hands c^ his subjects, whom he had rendered 
bis most inv^evate enemies. 
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CHAPTER V. 
The reigrf of Henry III. Edivard Li^ Edward H*. 



PORTUNATELY for Henry IIL as 



ArD, 



well as for the kingdom at large, ^^^^ 



that able and loyal nobleman, the earl 
of Pembroke, was appointed protector of the 
realm, during the king's minority, by the general 
voice of the barons. That he might reconcHe 
all men to the government of his pupil, he made 
him grant a new charter of liberties, in some 
measure altered from the former r but confirm- 
ing all its leading stipulations. This was follow- 
ed by a charter of forests ; ^hich declared offen- 
ces committed in the king's forests no longer ca- 
pital, but only punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. 

The satis&ction which these charters diffused 
was soon felt by Lewis ; the personal resent- 
ment of the barons to John was buried with 
him in the grave ; their jealousy of their new 
allies had daily increased ; a large detachment 
of the French had been routed near Lincoln ; 
and their fleet had suffered a considerable de- 
feat off the coast of Kent. These events de- 
termined the mal-contents, by an early sub- 
mission to prevent those attainders to whicS 
they were exposed on account of their rebel- 
lion ; and Lewis, whose cause was now totally 
desperate, readily consented to conclude a peace 
on honourable conditions, promising to evacuate 
the kingdom, and only stipulating in return, 
an indemnity to his adherents, and a restitution 
of their honours and fortunes* 

The protector did not long survive the pa- 
02 
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dficaUoa which had be^ chiefly owing to his 
wisdom and valour ; and he was succeeded in 
the government by Peter des Roches, bishop of 
Winchester, and Hubert de Burgh, the jus- 
ticiary. The counsels of the latter were chiefly 
fi^wed ; and had he possessed equal influence 
with Pembroke, he seemed to be every way 
worthy o( filling the pkux of that virtuous noble* 
Ittan* But the licentious and powerful barons, 
having broken the reina of subjection, could ill 
be restrained by laws under a minonty : they 
held by fixrce the royal castles ; they usurped 
the king's demesnes ; they oppressed their vas- 
sals ; and protected the worst kind of banditti, 
in their robberies and extortions, in defiance of 
legal government. 

Juadce^ however, was executed with great 
_ severi^ against disorders less criminal, 
j^^^' because more unpremeditated. A quar^^ 
rel hadarisen between the Londonersand 
the inhabitants of Westminster in a match of 
wrestUng. The fixtner had pulled down some 
houses bekmging (o the abbot of Westminster ; 
tnd in the tumult had made use of the cry com- 
monly employed by the French troops. The 
justiciary made enquiry into the disorder ; and 
finding one Coostantine Fitz-Amulf to have 
been the ringleader, he proceeded against him 
by martial law, and ordered him immediately to 
be hanged. 

The low state indeed into which the crown 
was fidkn, made it requiute for a good mi- 
nister to be attentive to the preservation of the 
royal prerogatives, as well as the security of 
public liberty* Hubert therefore applied to the 
Pope to declare the king of full age. In consc- 
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^uence of thia declaradon, he resigned into his 
hands the important fortresses of the Tower 
and Dorer cairtle^ which had heen intrasted to 
his custody. Several of the most powerfol ba- 
ronS) however, Tnstead of imitating his example^ 
formed the design of surprising London ; but 
finding the king prepared for defence, they de- 
sisted ; and being threatened with excommuni- 
cation if they persisted in detaining the king's 
castles, they at length gave way^ and surrender* 
ed up those fortresses. 

As Henry approached to man's estate, . 
his character became every day better j^^?* 
known« Gentle, humane, and mercifui, 
even to a &u]t, he appears to :have been steady 
in nothing, but to have received every impression 
fit>m tlK^ who surrounded him. Without ac« 
tivity or vigour, he was unfit to conduct war ; 
without poUcy or art, he was ill calculated to 
Maintain peace. His resentments, though has- 

Land VH>lent, were not dreaded, while he waa 
ad to drop them with such &ciHty ; his friend* 
ships were little valued, because they were nei- 
ther founded on selection^ nor mainlined with 
constancy. 

That able and ftithfiil minister Hubert de 
Burgh, in a sudden fit of cafMice Henry threw 
off, and exposed to the most ^lent persecutions. 
Axnong other fiivolous crimes, he was accused of 
giuning the king's affections by enchantments ; 
he escaped to Fruice, was recalled, and recover- 
ed a great share of the king's confidence, but was 
never reinstated in power or authority sufficient 
to enable him to do good. 

His successor in the government of a. D. • 
the king and kingdom, wasPeter, bishop 1233- 
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(rf Winchestcp, a Poicte^n by birth, no less dis- 
tinguished by his at^trary principles, than by his 
abilities. He persuaded Henry to invite over a 
number of Poictevins, and other foreigners, 
whom he believed could be more safely trusted 
than the English ; and these strangers soon ex- 
hausted the revenues of the crown, and invaded 
the rights of the people. A confederacy of the 
nobles against sudh odious favourites was bro- 
ken by the address of Peter ; the estates of the 
most obnoxious barons were confiscated, without 
a legal sentence or trial by their peers ; and 
when to these proceedings the authority of the 
g;reat charter was objected, Henry was wont to 
iteply, " Why should I observe this charter, 
which is neglected by all my grandees, both 
prelates and nobility ?" to which it was justly 
letumed : " You ought, sir, to set them the ex- 
toiple." 

So violent an administration as that of the 
bishop of Winchester could not be of long du- 
ration : yet its fell proceeded from the church, 
not from the efforts of the nobles. Edmond the 
primate, attended by many other prelates, re- 
presenting the pernicious measures of Peter, re- 
<^uired the dismission of him, and that of his as- 
sociates, under pain of excommunication. The 
menace vras too formidable tol)e neglfected ; yet 
the English were not long free from the domi- 
nion of foreigners. The king having married 
Eleanor, daughter of the count of Provence, was 
surrounded by a great number of stran- 
i7>^6. S®^* ^^^ ^^^^ country, whom he en- 
riched by arbitrary exertions of preix)ga- 
tive, and by extorting loans fi'om his most opu^ 
lent subjects. 
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The £)reigii enterpriies of Ueniy were equid* 
ly diflgiaccftil with his domestic gorernment* 
1^ a war with Lewis IX. he was stripped of 
what remained to him of Poictou. His want 
of economy reduced him to sell Ids {date and 
jewels. When this expedient was first propos- 
ed to himy he asked where he should find pur* 
chasers ? it was replied, the citizens of Lon- 
don. <^ On my word," said he, ^^ these clowns^ 
who assume to themselves the names of barons, 
abound in every thing, while we are reduced to 
necesaties*" 

Severe as the grievances were, under which 
the Englbh labored, from the £iults of the 
king, they were considerably increased by the 
itsurpatictfis and avarice of the court of Rome. 
About 1239, pope Honorius demanded, and 
obtained the tenth of all ecclesiasUcid revenues. 
In the year 1240, Otho the legate wrested large 
sums from the prelates and convents, and is said 
to have carried more money out of the kingdom 
than he left ; four years after the experiment 
was renewed by Mertu the nuncio : and the 
king, who relied on the pope for the support of 
his tottering authority, dared not resist these 
exactions. 

Innocent III. was still more rapacious than 
his predecessors : by his influence he 
. '' embarked Henry in a project for the 
conquest of Sicily ; in which chimerical 
plan, after expending an immense sum of mo* 
ney, the king became sensible of the fallacy of 
the pope's professions and his own expectations. 
The earl of Cornwall the king's brother, who 
laughed at this project, was, soon after its de- 
feat, hiimelf tempted to become a candidate &r 
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the imperkd cnywn ; and socceedediso her as to 
be chosen king of the Romans; Passings 4dvef 
into Gemany, he carried with him the immenBe 
sum of seven hundred thousand marks ; his m^ 
ney while it lasted procured him friends and par«> 
tisans ; but it was soon drained by the avidity of 
the German princes : and he returned to £ng<* 
land, mortified at the refiecti<m of having lavishi» 
ed away the frugality of a whole life, in the ac* 
quisition of a useless title* ^ 

The turbulence of th^ barons, iiicreaa^ 
J ' ^* ed with the wants of the kidg : and the 
parliament which seems to ha»« had sohie 
authority in tiiis reign^ Velused -an aid, unless te 
would* promise, at the same timev^a redressof 
civil and eeclesiasticai grievaaceg ; asnd ea^;i^ 
from henceforth to preserve the grekt charter in- 
violate. This he conseilted to, in the mmt so* 
lemn manner, but misted by his &vottrite% he 
soon resoited to his iH^ual c^rses^ 

A continuation of such imprudent 
^* g* measures encouraged Simon de Mont* 
' fort, earl of Leicester, to attempt to 
wrest the sceptre from the feeble hand which 
held it* This nobleman had espoused Eleanor, 
dowager to William earl of Pembroke, and 
sister to the king. His address gained him the 
affections of all orders of men, but could not 
protect him against the levity of his soverdgp. 
He had alternately enjoyed the favour, and 
been expqsed to the hatred of Henry ; and bdng 
too great to act subservient to the minions' of 
that prince, he found more advantage in oulti« 
▼ating his interest with the public. He filled 
every place with complaints against the infringe- 
ment of the great charter i and a quarrel whidi 
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he had with, William de Valence, the king's 
half brother, detemined him to give full scope 
to his unbounded ambition. He secretly called 
a meeting of the most powerful barons, particu- 
lariy Humphrey de Bohun, high constable, 
Roger Bigod eaii Maresohal and the earls of 
Warwick and Gloucester. To these he dqiicted 
vx glowing colours the oppressions exercised 
against the lower orders, the violation of the; 
baron's privileges, and the continual depre-> 
dations made on the clergy ; and while he mag* 
ni&ed die generosity of their ancestors, who at 
the expence of their blood bad extorted the 
gveat charter from the crown, he lamented 
their own 'degeneracy, who allowed so impor- 
tant an advantage to- be wrested from them by 
a iwedc prince,, and insolent parasites* 

These topics being wdl suited to the senti* 
ment&of tiie company, the barons embraced a 
resolution . of redreswig the piuUic grievances, 
by taking into their own hands the adminis- 
tration of. govemment. They entered the par- 
liament clad in complete armour, with their 
swords 1^. then* sides ; and when the king, 
struck wkh -their uniasual appeamnce, asked, 
whether they intended to make him prisoner i 
Roger de Bigod replied fortherjest, ^^ That he 
wms not their prisoner but their sovereign ; but 
as lie had frequentlyv after acknowledging his 
eitocsy allowed • himself to be carried into the 
aamepi^ he must now yield to more strict 
foliations,, and confer ^authority on those who 
ware witting and aUe to redress the national 
grievances*" Henry, parUy allured by the 
hopes of a supply, and partly intimidated at 
the .maidil appearance of the baxons^ acqui- 
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,3ccd; and ^^fJTc neVplan of go- 
Oxford, in order to <lige» 
rernment. ... £pom the conto»««» 

This parfiament, which i ^^^,,^1x16 de- 
that attended its "^^^"it," chose twelve 
nominated the « mad V^'^^l^'^ve mo« ««» 
barons, to whom were add^w^^^^ 

the king's ministers. Joth^^, and a» Le»- 
limited authority was J^^J^ ^i,, all their 
cestcr was at the head ot tnw ^^y. 

measures were taken ^^J^J^y eachcoun- 
ordered four knights to be cho.^ ^ ^f^e 

tf, who were to«P™^.'5l„^L,uited three 

people to the parimroent ; they appo ^^j^^ly 

Sms of pariiament ^%^^1^ »n^ 

cy.ry year; that a new f^e™ '"Tlholdera 

Jy elected by the '«J^« "^ ** J*^ com- 

in each county ; that rio heirs «houW be c 

mitted to the wardships of foreigners ,*w^^^ 

casttes intrusted to th«r custody ; ana 

no new warrens or forests should «* f^ be 

nor the revenues of any counties or bunoro™" 

let to form. hect% 

These regulations perhaps might °*^iDe»» 

'warranted by the circumstances of the " -^g, 

but they afterwards proceeded to the n»o" . 4 _«, 

tiHable lengths. They displaced all the <=»«', 

ficers of the crown, and advanced either * j^j^, 

selves or their own creatUKs in *''^'' J*l^^ 

They compelled every man to swear tb» ^^ 

would ©bey and execute tiie mandate* ^jjtee 

twenty-four barons ; and they chose a co"^-©*' 

of twelve, who during the intervals of *^oar- 

Mons were to possess the whole authority *>» *^ 

liament. jj|y 

B«it the stiieam of popularity w»» »»<»*^ **^ 
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tunuDg against them-; and whatever support 
they might have derived from the private power 
of their families, was weakened by their intestine 
jealousies. A violent enmity broke out between 
the earls of Leicester and Gloucester ; the latter 
was desirous of moderating the career of the 
barons ; but the former, enraged at the opposi- 
tion he met with in his own party, pretended to 
throw up all concerns in English affairs, and re- 
tired into France. 

The caii of Gloucester dying soon 
after, Leicester entered into a confede- ^^^ 
racy with Llewellyn prince of Wales ; 
and no sooner did he understand that prince 
Edward had marched to oppose the Welsh, than 
he secretly passed over into England, collected 
his friends, and commenced an open rebellion. 

In London he had many partizans ; and the 
pc^mlaoe, encouraged by Thomas Fitz-Richardy 
, the mayor, soon rose in insurrection. The lust 
of plunder and destruction first prompted them 
to attack the Jews, who were ];ullaged and mas- 
sacred to the number of five hundred persons. 
The Lombard bankers and rich dtizens were 
the next victims to their rapacity ; even the 
^leen scarcely escaped their rage ; whom they 
intended to have removed by water from the 
Tower to the castle of Windsor ; but the popular 
cry was, " drown the witch V* the multitude as- 
sembled with large stCHaes on the bridge to sink 
her beorge ; and her lears induced her to return 
to the Towier* 

The earl of Leicester was now not only mas- 
ter of London, but in a parley he had seized 
the person of prince Edward, the life and soul 
of the foyal party. This mi^brtune determined 

Vol. XIX. P 
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the king to seek an accommodation ; he agreed 
to confirm the provisions oC Osford ; iind he re- 
instated the t^iroQs in the sovereignty of the 
kingdom. The latter immediately summoned 
a parliament to meet at Westminster in order to 
settle their government ; and in that assembly 
they insisted that the authority of the twenty* 
four barons should continue, not only during the 
reign of the king, but also during that of prince 
Edward. The heir apparent, however, having 
recovered his liberty by the late treaty, employed 
his activity in defending the prerogatives of his 
&mily. The number of his friends, and the cla- 
mour of the people for peace, obliged the earl of 
Leicester to consent to a second negociation 9 
and it was s^^reed by both sides to submit their 
differences to the arbitratbn of the king of 
France. 

This virtuous prince had never ceased to in- 
terpose his good offices between the ELnglish fac- 
tions ; and at Amiens, in the presence of the 
states of France, of the king of England, and of 
Peter deMontfbrt,. Leicester's son, he brought 
this ^reat cause to a trial* .He annulled the 
provisions of Oxfond, restored, the king to the 
possessicm of his castles, and toXhe nomination 
of the great offices ; but he ordered at the same 
time a general amnesty should be granted for all 
past offences ; and declared that his award was. 
in no wise meant to densgate fix>m the privileges 
and liberties which the nation enjoyed by any 
A D ^^r™®^ charters. But the sentence was 
1264.* rejected by X.eicester and his associates ; 
and they r«)ived to. have recourse to 
attns, m which they were supported by the city 
«fL(xidon. *^*^ 
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ThekiDg and the prince fod^g a citil why 
iotvitMey suBteaoiied to thdr standaiii their 
friends wd vassals ; wtule Leinster having^ been 
reinforced by a great body o£ Iiemdoners> deter* 
mined to stakfcthe fitte <^ the ilatim on a deci- 
sive engagement. 

His talents &r war were displayed in the skill 
and secrecy of his march ; and he had neaiiy suru 
prised the royidists in their quarters at Lewes in 
Sussex; but this negligence was repaired by the 
activity of. prince Edward^ who marshalled the 
army of tha king. With the van he rushed upon 
the liondmeTs, who from their ignorance of 
discijdine, and wimt of expei^hce^ were ill fitted . 
to resistthe aiadotftr of Edward and his martkd 
companibns : thfsy were biioken inaninstmt, and 
chased off tb^ field for many miles* But wfoeo 
Edward reitirrned from: the pursuit in triomph^ 
he was astdni^ed to find ^ ground covered 
with the dead bodies of his friends. During his 
absence, Lucester had attacked) and defeated 
themsdn body commaiided by Henrjrandthe 
kin^ of the Romania ; and had taken b«th those 
princes i^irisoiiers. Edward, intrepid amidst the 
greatest ^saMers^ in viedn exhorted his foBowers 
to revenge the death of their friends, andi?elieve 
the Wff^ csaptives ; they were dejected by this 
unexpected rei^erse of fortune ; and the earl df 
Warrenney and#evecal odier noblemen, hastened 
10 the sea coast, and' escaped to the continent'. 

No ftirtlier resoiirce appealing for the royal 
party, ^prince was dbK^ed to si^ymit to Lei- 
ceister's terns^ whiich were laqpnSc and severe. 
He sUpalaHHd that Bdward, and Henry d'AU- 
mainta, thig sbnof ifte^kiiigof the Romans,shQtid 
surrender tbeoisdves pMges, in lieiiof the tw» 
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kings : that all other prisoners on both sides 
should be released : and that, under the direction 
of the kihg of France, three persons should bt 
chosen to make what regulations they should 
deem necessary for the settlement of the king- 
dom* 

The prince and Henry d'Allm^ne accordingly 
delivered themselves into Leicester's hands, who 
sent them under a guard to Dover castle ; but 
he had no sooner got the whole royal family in 
his power, than he openly violated every article 
of the treaty, and acted as the sole master, and 
even tyrant of the kingdom. No &rther men* 
tion was made of the reference to the king of 
France : and though Leicester summoned a par- 
liament, it was entirely composed of his own 
dependants, who voted the royal power should 
be exercised by a council of nine persons, who 
were to be chosen and removed by the majority 
of three, Leicester himself, the young carl of 
Gloucester, and the bishop of Chichester. 

By this step the sceptre was really placed in 
the hands of Ldcester, as he had the entire di- 
rection of the bishop of Chichester. But sen- 
sible of the precipice on which he stood, in order 
to ingratiate himself still &rther with the people, 
he summoned a new parliament in London. 
Besides the barons of his own party, and several 
ecclesiastics, he ordered returns to be made of 
two knights from each shire, and, what is more 
remarkable, of deputies from the boroughs ; an 

onier of men, which in former ages had 
f^^' always been regarded as too mean to 

enjoy a place in the national councils* 
This period is commonly esteemed the epooh 
of the house of commons in England ; and it ia 
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any representatives being sent to pttrttunent bf 
the boroughs. 

Having thus assemlded a {laritament after his 
own model) and- trusting to the attachmratoT 
the populace of Lotidon^ Leicester send the 
<^^rtumtf of crushing every rmL Bten the 
earl of Gloucester Ibmid himself in danger &ofli 
the prevailing auUiority d his ancient confer 
derate, and retired fVom tl)» capital. Thii 
known tMssenuon encouraged ttie enemiies of 
Lekester ; send the general wish that the galHsiit. 
Edward should be released, who had langui^i^d' 
in prison evei* since the battle of Jjewes, redueed 
him to assuflto the a|^e<A<iutce of moderation; 
On the prince on^Hg l^s ^ttdbei^nts to deltvelr 
ttp«]! his casttes, aUd sweifiKDg neither to depart 
the kingdom, nor introduce into it any Ibreign 
fbtcc^y he was declared free by the barons ; but 
instead of really recoverifig his liberty, he lound 
himself closely watched by the emissaries Of 
Leicester, whose i^don reaped all- the advan* 
ti^ Of this new treaty^ 

As Gloucester had retired &r safety to his es» 
tales on the bordei^ of Wales, Leic^ter followed ' 
him with an army to Here£»^d, and carted the 
kmg and young prince along with him. it was 
here Gioucester concerted w^ young Edward 
the nianna»of that pHnoe'^ escapef. tie furnished 
him wkh a swift horse, and placed in the vicinity 
a small party to guard him to a place of safety. 
Edward pretending to take the - wr with- some of 
his guards, and making matches between their 
iioraes until he thought be had tired them, sud^^ 
denly -mounted Gloucester^ horse^ bade them^ 
P3 
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adiefti, and reached Ms fiiendsy who impatientlf 
waited his arrival. 

The royalists, secretly prepared for this event, 
immediately flew to arms ; and Leicester finding 
himself in a remote quarter of the kingd<»n, sur- 
founded by his enemies, and barred from all 
Communication with his friends by the Sevem, 
whose bridges Edward had broken down, wrote 
to his s(Mi Simon de Montfort, to hasten from 
Liondon with an army for his relief* Simon had 
advanced to Kenilworth with that view, where, 
fancying that all Edward's force and attention 
were directed agunst his &ther, he lay secure 
and unguarded ; but the prince, making a sud- 
den and forced march, surprised him in his 
camp) (Aspersed his army, smd took the earl of 
Oxford, and many other noblemen prisoners, 
almost without resistance* Leicester, ignorant 
tiS his son's &te, passed the Severn in boats dur- 
ing Edward's absence, and lay at Evesham, in 
expectation of being every hour joined by his 
friends from London : when the prince, who 
availed himself of every frivourable moment, ap- 
peared in the fiekl before him. The battle inmie- 
diately began, though on very unequal terma^ 
Leicester's army, by living on the mountains of 
Wales without bread, which was not then much 
used among the inhabitants, had been extremely 
w^J^ned by uckness and desertion, and was 
soon brok^ by the victorious royalists ; while 
his Welsh allies, accustomed only to a desultory 
kind of war, immediately took to flight, and were 
pursued with great slaughter* Leicester him* 
self, asking for quarter, vras slain in the heat of 
action, with his eldest Boa Henry, Hugh Je Des^ 
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ftnBeVf and about an hundred and »xty knt^tS) 
and many other gentlemen of his party. The 
old king had been purposely placed by the rebels 
in the front of the battle ; and being clad in ar« 
mour, and thereby not known by his friends, he 
received a iraund, and was in dsmger of his life : 
but crying out, " I am Henry of Winchester, 
your king,'' he was rescued from impending 
cknger, and carried to a place of safety* 

The victory at Evesham proved deci- 
aive in favour of the royalists ; but they ^^^^' 
Used it with great moderation. The 
freaX charter remcdned inviolate : and the king 
was careful to abstain from all those exertions ^ 
poweri which had afforded so plausible a pre- 
tence to the rebels* . His clemency was extended 
even to his most inveterate enemies ; and the 
earl of Gloucester, whose youth and ^temerity 
prompted him, on some new disgust, to rekindle 
the flames of rebellion, fbimd a ready pardon in 
the memory of his former services* 

Pnnce Edward finding the state of the 
kingdom tolerably composed, was impel- '^' 
led, by his avidity fer glory, and by the 
acdicitations of the king of France, to undertake 
an expedition against the infidels in the HxAj 
Land* He canied with him the earl of Glou- 
cester : but when he arrived at Tunis, he found 
Lewis had sunk beneath the heat of the climale 
and the fatigues of the enterprise* . Not discou- 
rsed, however, by this event, Edwaid pursued 
his voyage, and revived in the Holy Land the glo- 
ry of the Engtirii name* 

Meanwhile his absence from England was pro- 
ductive of the most &tal consequences ; the laws^ 
were not executed ; the barons oppressed the* 
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commin peq)Ie, imd the populftce of London rc^ 
tamed to t^eir usual lice&tiouBDfcss* The old 
kmg) unequal to the burdieti of pul^c afiair% 
anxiously importuned his gallant son to return^ 
and assist him in swaying the sceptre. At last, 
overcome by the cares of govemmenty and the 
ixifirmities of age, Henry expired alt St. £dmond^4 
Bury, in the sixty«£burth year of his age, and 
the fifty-sixth of hb reign, leaving two Sons, £d* 
ward his successor,, and Edmond earl of Lancas* 
ter ; and two daughters, Margaret queen of Scot«^ 
land, and Beatrix dutchess of Biittany. 

The character of this pnnce may be sufficiently 
collected from the history of hia rdgh. He was 
aitepiately timid and 'nshj ea»y^and brar-bearingy 
awicious and a i^ndthrift. On die^ewv ^ 
praclked the most ci^l extortkMis; and it seems 
the profits of usury, which was then fifty per 
fsent. enatUed them tQ^bou^ repeated fldedngs. 
^ Edward bad reached Sidly'in hisre- 

lan. ^"* ^^ ^^ ^°^^ Land, where he had 
' been wounded with a ^soned dagger, 
when he received Intelligence of his &£her's 
death. Accompanied by his conwut, the pdn* 
oess Eleanor of Castile, he proceeded to Paris, 
9Sid did homage to PhUip, for the dominions he 
held in Fr^e« He then advanced by slow jouiw 
Dies to London, where he was received wit^ the 
most joyfiU acclanmdons, and was solemnly 
cvowiied at Westminster, by Robert archbish^ 
of Canterbury. 

To correct the disorders which civil commo* 
tions had introduced, was the first object of the 
king's care* By a rigid execution of the laws, 
he gave protection to the inferior orders of state^ 
and diminished the arbitrary power of the ba« 
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r6nsk He iippointcid a commission to enquire 
into crimes of all kinds ; and the Jews being 
generally accused of having adulterated the coin 
of the realm, Edward let loose on them the whole 
rigours of his justice* In London alone, two 
hundred add dgfaty of them were hanged at 
once ; fifteen tliousand were robbed of their ef« 
fectsy and banished the kingdom, and since that 
period they never have been so numerous in 
England. 

The active sjMrit of Edward could not 
long remain without employment. Lie- j^. ' 
weHyn prince of Wales, refusing to do 
bomagse in petsot), Edw^, impatient of his eva- 
mpns, "^tcred Wales with a numerous army i 
he pkrced into the heart of the country ; and 
surnwnded Llewellyn, and the flower of the 
Welsh, on the hills of Snowdon ; where beings 
destitute of magazines, he was soon obliged to 
surrender at discreticMi* He did himiage, and 
suffered his barons to.swear fealty to the crown 
c^ England; besides relinquishing the countryv 
between Cheshire and Ae river Conway. 

This pfeace^ however, was not of long dura^ 
tion ; the insolence of the English bohierers^ pro- 
veked the W^lsh to rise again in arms ; and 
Edwsod re-entered the country with a force too 
great for resistance. Llewellyn was surprised 
and slain, with two thousand of his followers ; 
said lus brother David, chased from hill to hiU, 
was at last betrayed to the enemy. Edward sul- 
lied all his laurels, by bringing him ,to a formal 
trnd before the peers, of England ; and ordering 
this sovereign prince to be hanged as a traitor, 
for defen^g by arms the liberties of his native 
country. 
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Ifitin^ated by die &te of David, ftcir 
izSa! hcKSiitaiy priace, the Welsh nobiHty 
sidnnitted ; and the laws o£ England 
were esta&dtshed throughout • l3ie {windpatity* 
Edward, however, sendblo that iiotfaing cherish* 
ed military glory and virtue so much as trad^ 
tional poetry, collected the Welsh bards, card 
from a barb^us policy, caused them to be put 
to death ; an acdon which reflects eternal <£»* 
grace on his name* 

It is scud that Edward, in or^er-to ingratiate 
himself with the Welsh, pscijpo^dtogive-tbtni 
a prince, av Welshman by birth; and c|ti their 
promise,' he invested in the principality 4^s soil 
Edward^ then an infant, who h£id htieti^hora'^nt 
Caernarvon. Thus Wales was fiilly annexed t6 
the crown ; and hencefoi^th gives a title «cr the 
eldest sons of«the kings of England. f ' ^ 

' iEiward'How had leisure to attend tb> 
^'xj ' ^«£^rs of Scotland : he contracted l^ 
.' ') soh to Mar^ret, ,tkt heir to the Scottish 
qrown ; but the death of that princess, while yet 
an infant, brake all his measures ; and the 'Va- 
cant throne was claimed'both bf Jolai Battel i^nd 
Robert Bruce. ^ ^ ' 

Both had numerous adhei^nts ; and m orde^ 
to prevent a civil war, it was agreed on to call 
in the arbitration of the king of England. The 
temptation was too strong for the virtue of Ed* 
ward ; he purposed to lay hold of the present 
opportunity, to revive, or lathep to create, a 
claim of a feudal superiority over Scotland* 
Accompanied by a great army,. he invited the 
Scottish parliament and the competitors to at- 
tendhim in the castle of Norham,on the southern 
hank of the Tweed* He informed them tiiat b» 
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wftsconie hitherto do justice to all parties ; and 
that he was entitled to this authority, not in vir- 
tue of the reference miade to him, but in qualitjr 
of liege lord of the kingdom. 

The barons were moved with indignation at 
the injustice of this unexpected claim ; but thef 
found themselves betrayed into a situation, in 
which it was impossible for them to make anjr 
effectual defence ; and Edward interpreting their 
silence into acquiescence, addressed himself to 
the compedtors, and previous to his pronouncing 
sentence, requh^ their acknowledgment of his 
superiority. 

This being done, Edward after long delibera* 
taofi pronounced in &irour of Balid ; to whom^ 
after receiving an oath of fealty to England, he 
delivered up the fortresses of Scotland ; and if 
he had been satisfied with establishing the supe* 
riority of the English crown, he might have fixed 
his pretensions, and hs^ve lefl that important ac- 
quisition to his posterity ; but lie proceeded in 
such a manner as made it evident he aimed at 
the absolute dominion of the kingdom* He en- 
couraged appeals to England ) arad obliged king 
John to appear at ,the bar of his parliament as a 
private person. Gentle as was the disposition, 
of Baliol, it was exasperated by these indigo 
nities ; he determined at all hazards to vindicate 
his liberties ; and the war, which soon broke out 
between England and France, presented him 
with a fevourable om)ortunity. 

A petty quarrel between a Norman 
and English sfuk>r^ had been speedily '^^ 
infiamed into a national enmity. A 
bloody war had been kindled at sea, in which, 
- though the respective sovereigns had yet taken 
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,H> part, SO numerous were the fleets engaged, 
thailftUuthousandFienchmenare i^P^^^^ 

have perished in one action. T^<^^ f^^!, J,?^ 
^^ too important to be neglected ; Philip 
^an envoy trdemand i^P^^^°" ; which^^ 
being ftiny accorded, he summoned Edward w 
ils vassal, to attend him in France ; and on his 
IXsal, declared all his estates in that kingdom 

^'S'^ptying the jaUs, Edward raised an army 
which he sLt into Guienne ; but the^ forces, 
Though atfirst successful, were soon afterw^s 
defeated with considerable ^l^^g^^^J' ?^^^^^^^ 
land was at the same tinie "menaced mth an m- 
Tasion from France and from Scotland, whose 
kings had entered into an alliance. 

The union of these pnnces obliged Ed- 
A- D. ;^rd to carry on his preparations with 
"9^' vigour ; and the expences with which 
they were attended, obliged him to have fre- 
quent recourse to parliaments, and to intrwlucc 
into the public council, the lower orders ot the 
state. Along with two knighte of the shire, he 
cnioined the sheriff to send to parliament two 
d^uties from each borough * j ** as it is a most 

* The charges of the deputies were hornc by the borough 
which sent them ; they sat apart from the barons and 
knights, who disdained to mix with such plebeian person- 
ages. After they had given their consent to the taxes re- 
quired of them, they separated, even though the parliament 
continued to sit. But in process of time, it became cus- 
tomary for them, in return for the supplies they granted, 
to prefer petitions to the crown, for the redrtss of any par- 
ticular grievance ; and the king, by adding to them the 
sanction of his authority, bestowed validity on them. It 
was soon, however, discovered, that no laws could be fixed 
for one order of men without affecting .the whole ; and the 



equitable rule," says he, " that what concerns 
all, should be approved of by all, and common 
dangers be repelled by united efforts." This 
noble principle seems to have laid the foundation 
of a free and equitable government ; and from 
this epoch may be dated the regular e^ablish* 
ment of the different branches of the house of 
commons, for the precedent of Leicester, in the 
former reign, was rather an act of violence than 
of authority. 

The popular form which Edward had ^ 
given to the parliament, could not foil '^^ 
of procuring him a liberal supply ; and 
he applied it in making immediate preparations 
against the hostilities of his northern neighbours* 
He cited John to appear before him as his vas- 
sal ; and on his refusal, he marched with thirty 
thousand foot, and four thousand horse to chas- 
tise his contumacy. Encouraged by the in- 
trigues of Robert Bruce, and several Scottish 
noblemen, he crossed the Tweed, took Berwick 
by assault, and detached the earl of Warretinc 
with twelve thousand men to besiege Dunbar. 

house of peers therefore, with reason, expected that their 
assent should be expressly granted to all public ordinances. 

With the most frequent partition of property, the knighti 
and lesser barons gradually sunk to a rank very inferior to 
the great nobility, while the growth of commerce aug- 
mented the private wealth of the burgesses ; it seemed 
therefore no longer unsuitable to unite them together in the 
same house, and to confound their privileges ; this event 
took place about fifty years from the time when burgesses 
were first sunmioned to parliament. Thus the third es- 
tate of the commons reached its present form ; it rose by 
degrees to importance ; and in its promss made arts and 
commerce, the necessary attendants of liberty and equal 
rights, flourish in the kingdom. 

Vol. XIX. Q 
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The Scots, who attempted to stop the march of 
Warremie, were defeated with the loss of twenty 
thousand men. Dunbar surrendered, and, after 
a feeble resistance, the castles of Edinburgh and 
Stirling c^ned their gates to the English. The 
sfurit of ibe nation was broken by their imsfor^ 
tunes ; and, feeble and timid, Baliol hastened to 
make his submission, and solenmly resigned his 
crown into the hands of Edward. The victor 
marched to Aberdeen and Elgin without opposi- 
ticm ; and with his iisual barbarous policy, he 
g^ve orders to destroy the records which might 
preserve the memory of the independence of the 
kingdom^ He left earl Warrenne governor <rf 
Scotland ; and carried with him to London, Ba« 
liol, who lay two years in the Tower, and then 
submitted to a voluntary banishment to France^ 
where he died in a private station* 

Edward was not equally successful in his con- 
tinental expeditions. In Flanders, indeed, he 
had been able to check the victorious career of 
Philip, who had made himself master of Lisle, 
St. Omer, Courtray, and Ypres, yet he found 
how vain were the hopes he had entertained of 
penetrating into the heart of France. Both mo- 
narchs were inclined to peace ; and this disposi- 
tion engaged them to submit their differences to 
the arbitration of pope Boniface.* 

This was the last of the sovereign pon- 

lagg ^^^ ^^^ exercised an authority over the 
temporal jurisdiction of princes ; and 

* Boniface had issued a bull to prohibit the clagy from 
paying taxes \rithout his consent. Edward, in return for 
this unwarrantable stretch of power, immediately put the 
ecclesiastical order out of the protection of the law ; and 
by these means soon brought them to acquiescence. 



these exorbitaiit pretensions, which he had been 
tempted to assume from the succes^fol example 
of his predecessors, but of which the season was 
BOW passed, involved him in sp mmy calamities, 
and were attended with so unfortimate a eatas* 
trophe, that they have been secretly abandoned^ 
though never openly relinquished, by his suc- 
cessors* in the apostolic chair. Edward and 
Philip, equally jealous of papal claims, took care 
to insert in their reference, that Boniface was 
made judge of their differences by their co^sent^ 
as a private person, not by any right of his pon- 
tificate ; and the pope, without sjcemng to be 
offended at th^ mortifying cUuse, proceeded to 
give a sentence betweeh them, in which they 
both acquiesced. He bro«ight them. (0^- agree 
that their union should be pemented by a double 
marriage ; that of Edw&rd himself, who was now 
a widower^ with Margaret, Philip's sister t ^and 
that oi the prince of W^es with Isabella, daugh* 
t^r of that monarch* Philip was willing to r©» 
store Guienne to the English ; but he inmted 
that the Soots, and their king John. Baiiol^ 
sbouldy as^ his allies, be comprehended in the 
treaty, and restored to their liberl^. The dif- 
ference, after ^several disputes, was compro- 
mised^ by their making mutual sacrifices to each 
other. Edwaixi agreed to aband(xi his aUy the 
earl of Flanders, on condition that Philip should 
treat in fike mantier his ally the king of. Scots*^ 
The ]^x)^»ect of conquering these twacountries^ 
whose situation made them so commodious an 
acquisitioii to the i^espective kingdoms, prevailed 
over all other conuderations ; and though thef 
wsevet both finally di^ppointed in tiieir hopes,. 
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their conduct was very reconcileabk to the prin- 
ciples of an interested policy. 

lU health obliged the earl of Warrcnne to re- 
ugn the administration of Scotland, into the 
hands of Ormesby the justiciary, and Cressing- 
ham the treasurer. The former distinguished 
himself by his severity ; the latter had no other 
object than the amassing of money, by rapine 
and injustice. They treated the Scots as a con- 
quered people ; and in consequence, the bravest 
ind most generous spirits of the nation were ex- 
asperated to the highest degree against the £ng» 
lii^ government. 

Among these was William Wallace, a man 
descended from an ancient family, whose cou- 
rage prompted him to undertake, and enabled 
him finally to accomplish the delivery of his na- 
tive country. Finding himself obnoxious to the 
administration^ he had fled into the woods, and 
offered himself as a leader to those whom their 
crimes or bad fortune had reduced to a like ne- 
cessity. Endowed with gigantic force of body, 
with daring valour, and patience to bear hun- 
ger, fatigue, and all the severities of the seasons, 
he began vnih small attempts, and discovered 
equal enterprise in annoying the enemy, and 
{Miidence in securing, his own followers. All 
who thirsted after military fame, or felt the flame 
of patiiotism, were desirous to partake his re- 
nown ; and Ids actions seemed to vindicate the 
nation from the ignominy into which it had 
&llen by its former tame submission. 

The justiciary, and the other officers of Ed- 
ward, alarmed at his progress, hastily fled into 
England ; while the Scots betook themselves t» 
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arms in every quarter. Warrennc, alarmed at 
this intelligencey shook o£P his. indispositioDy : and 
collecting in the north of England an army of 
&rty thousand men, advanced to Stirling, and 
found Wallace encamped on the opposite iMnka^ 
«f the Forth. In his impatience, Warrenne ot>> 
dered his army to cross a bridge which lay over 
the Forth ; but when numbers ^the English had 
passed, before they could be formed, they were 
attacked by Wallace, and pushed into the stream^, 
or perished by the sword. Warremie retired 
again into England ; and Wallace, after rec^v^ 
ingfrom his followers the title of guardiaa>ov 
vegent, passed the Tweed, and ravaged the* 
bishopric of Durham* 

• This reverse hastened the return of Edward 
from Flanders ; and impatient to recover his. 
superiority in Scotland, he assembled the whole- 
military force of England, Wales, and Ireland, 
and marched with an army of near an Jhundred. 
thousand men to the northern frontiers^ 

The Scots were distracted by Action and ani-^ 
mosities. The elevation of Wallace was the 
object of envy to the nobility; and that hero^. 
sensible of their jealousy, and dreading the ruin 
of his country from those intesdne discords, v(k 
luntarily resigned his authority, and retained^ 
only the command over that body of followersy^ 
who, being accustomed to viatory under hit. 
standard, refosed to follow into the field any 
other leader. The chief power now devolved on 
the steward of Scotland, and Cummin ofBade- 
noch, men of eminent birth, who, fixing their 
station at Falkirk, purposed there to abkle the 
assault of the English. 

£dward, pleased to be aUe, by one decisive 
Q3 
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Stroke) to deCennine the fortune of the war, led 
his anny in tliree bodies to tht attack ; and by 
the dexterity of his archers, and the weight of 
his cavalry, the Scots were broken and driven 
off the field with prodigious slaughter. In the 
general rout, however, Wallace had ^ kept his 
troops entire ; and having crossed the Carron, 
be marched leisurely along the banks of that 
stream. Young Robert Bruce, grandson ^and 
heir of him lirhohad been competitor for the 
throne, who, in the service of England, had al- 
ready given many proofs of his a^iring genius, 
appeared on the opposite bank ; and distinguish- 
ing the Scottish chie^ addressed him by name, 
and desired a short conference* He represented 
to him the fruitless and ruinous enterprise in 
which he was eiu;aged, and the unequal contest 
between a weak state, deprived of its head, and a 
mighty nation conducted by the ablest monarch 
of Uie age* If the love of his country was hi& 
motive for perseverance, his obstinacy tended 
only to prolong her misery i if he carried his 
views to private grandeur, he ought to reflect, 
that so many haughty nobles would never sub- 
mit to his rule* To this Wallace replied, tha| 
if he had hitherto acted alone as the champion of 
his country, it was because no leader had yet 
appeared to place himself in that honourable 
stadon ; that the blame lay entirely with the no- 
bility, and cluefiy with Bruce himself, who had 
deserted the posts which his merit and fortune 
invited him to assume ; that the Scots, posses- 
sed of such a leader, might hope successfully to^ 
oppose all the powers and abilities of Edward ; 
and as for himself, he was desirous that his own 
Hie, as well as the existence of the nation, might 



terminate when they could be no otherwise pre* 
servedy than by receiving the chains of a haughty 
victor* The gallantry of these sen^ments rous- 
ed the dormant ambition of Bruce ; and he se- 
cretly resolved to seize the first opportunity of 
embracing the cause of his oppressed country. 

The defeat of Falkirk had not complete 
ed the subjection of the Scots. Under '* 
John Cummin^ who had been chosen re- 
gent, they surprised the English army, routed 
them after an obstinate comtuLt ; extenikd their 
successes to the banks of the Tweed ; and ren- 
dered it necessary for Edward to begin anew the 
conquest of the kingdom. 

That prince prepared himself for the enter- 
prise with his usual vigour and abilities ; he pe- 
netrated with a great army from one extremity 
of Scotland to &e other, and compelled even 
Cummin himself tb submit to his authority* 
To make his acquisition more durable, he abro- 
gated all the Scottish laws and customs, endea- 
voured to substitute those of England in their 
place, and entirely razed or destroyed the monu- 
ments of antiquity, and the vestiges of indepen- 
dence. 

Wallace himself was at last betrayed 
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into the hands of the king, by his friend 
Mr John Monteith, and Edward, instead 
of respecting his bravery and ms^animity, re- 
solved to overawe the Scots by an example of 
severity. He ordered the hero to be carried in 
chains to London ; to be tried as a rebel and a 
traitoE^ though he had never sworn fealty to 
England ; and to be executed on Tower-hilU 
Such was the unworthy fate of Wallace, who, 
through the course of several years, with Mgnal 
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co&ducty intrepidity, and perseverance, defend- 
ed, against a public and oppressive enemy, the 
liberties of bis native country. 

-^ The barbarous policy of Edward ^tiled 

i\o6. ^^ ^^ purpose to which it was directed ; 
' the Scots were enraged at the injustice 
and cruelty exercised on their champion ; and it 
was not long ere a more fortunate leader pre> 
sented himself to conduct them to vengeance. 
The conference which Robert Bruce had held 
with Wallace on the banks of the Carron had 
sunk deep in his nund ; and he determined to 
revive the pretensions of his femily, and asjnre 
to the vacant throne. Edward was not ignorant 
of the spirit and the pretensions of this young 
chief; and he ordered his modons to be watch* 
ed. One of the friends of Bruce, anticipating 
danger, yet not daring, amidst so many jealous 
eyes, to hold any conversation with htm, sent 
him, by his servants, a pair of spurs, and a purse 
of gold, which he pretended to have borrowed 
from him ; and left it to his sagacity to discover 
his meaning. Bruce rightly inteipreting the 
allusicm, set off immediately, and travelling 
through cross roads, reached Dumfries in An- 
jiandale, the chief seat of his family interest, 
where he found a number of the Scottish nobility 
assembled, and among the rest, John Cummin, 
vdth whom he had formerly lived on terms of 
strict intimacy. 

The noblemen were astonished at the appear- 
ance of Bruce among them^ and still Kidre when 
he discovered to them the object of his journey, 
which was to live or die with them, in the de- 
fence of the liberties of his country. These ge- 
nerous sentiments, assisted by the graces of his 
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youth and ttianly deportment, impressed the 
minds of his audience, and roused them to free- 
dom and revenge. Cummin alcme, who had 
secretly taken his measures with the king, set 
before them the certain destruction they must 
expect, if they again shook off their allegiance 
to the victorious Edward* Bruce, apprised of 
his treachery, and foreseeing the certain failure 
of all his schemes from the opposition of so pow- 
erful a leader, immediately took his resolution* 
He followed Cummin, on the dissolution of the 
assembly; and as he passed through the cloisters 
of the Gray-friars, he ran him through the body. 

The death of Cummin sealed the con^iracy 
of the Scottish nobles. The genius of the nation 
mused itself. Bruce was solemnly crowned at 
Scone ; and attacking with fury the English, 
dispersed in their quarters, he again expelled 
them the kingdom. Edward found that the 
Scots, twice conquered in his reign, must yet be 
afresh subdued. 

To effectuate this, he assembled a . -^ 
great army, and was preparing to enter 1,07." 
the frontiers, when in the thirty*fifth 
year of his reign, and the sixty-ninth dThis age, 
he unexpectedly sickened, and died at Burgh 
on the Sands, whence he was removed for inter- 
ment to Westminster Abbey.* With his last 
breath, he enjoined his son and successcHr, to 
prosecute the enterprise, and never to desist till 
he had finally subdued the kingdom of Scotland* 

* The toinb of Edward I. was opened in 1774* when 
his body was found unconsumed. Several monuments of 
bis afifection for his queen Eleanor, who died, a 296 j^ at 
Horneby in Lincobiamre, still remain in the places where 
her corpse rested. 
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geance ; but from a natural facility of disposi- 
tion, he hearkened to an accommodation, and 
subscribed a general amnesty of all that had 
passed. 

The affairs of Scotland indeed withdrew his 
attention from inferior objects. The progress of 
Bruce had been rapid ; and he closely pressed 
the castle of Stirling, the only fortress in that 
kingdom which held out for the English ; to 
relieve which, Edward summoned his forces 
from all quailers, to the number of an hundred 
thousand men. At Bannockburn, about two 
miles from Stirling, Bruce with thirty thousand 
hardy warriors, inflamed with the love of inde* 
pendence, awaited the chai^ of the enemy. A 
hill covered his right flank, a morass his left ; 
and to screen his front he had dug deep pits, 
planted them with stakes, and covered them over 
with turf. The English, confident in th&r su- 
perior numbers, rushed forward without precau- 
tion. Their cavalry was entangled in the pits^ 
their ranks were broken, and the Scottish horse 
pouring through the openings, scattered on eve- 
ry side slaughter and dismay. Before they 
could recover from their panic, an army appear- 
ed to be marching towards them on their left ; 
composed of wag^ners^ and sumpter4x>ys 
whom Robert had supplied with military stand- 
ards. The stratagem took eflect : the English 
threw down their arms and fled ; and were pur- 
sued to the gates of Berwick. Besides an ines- 
timable booty, the Scots took many persons of 
quality prisoners, Mid above foift* hundred gen- 
tlemen> whose ransom was a new accession of 
wealth to the victors. 



This (kcish^ battle fixed tbe throne ^ 
of Brace, and shook that of Edward. f:{:'j 
The defeat of the tatter rendered him '^ ^ \^ 
CGntempdble in the eyes of hit^ subjects. Um 
iihle to mx9t without a &YOiirite, he had chosen 
Hugh Spenser, a foung man of high rankj and 
noble £uidi7i in the room of Gaveston. I^ehter 
possessed all tiie exterior acoomiilishamfCs of 
person and address, but was neither endowecl 
with prddence nor modemtion* Hb fiithei^ 
who was of the same name^ was a noI^emknine» 
nexs^ from his years, and qualified by hiS' wisX 
dom and his talour, to hav&sapc^yed^ the deftos 
both of the kiM and his minioii : but Edward^ 
attadiment rendered the nameof Spenser odioiis^ 
4Sisd the turbulent Lancaster and his adherents 
were impatient to achieve his destrncition. 

The claim of Spenser to an estate which had 
iieeti settled on the illustrious femilyofMoww 
bray) w|is tiie signal forcayHwarw Laneaster 
and seyeral of the most potetit barons flew to 
aarms ; they ravi^d the lands of both the Spen!>> 
sers, who were then absent on the continent; 
and having extoited from the king an act of aS- 
'lainder against his &Yourite, and of indemnity 
Ibr themselves, ' they disbanded their army^ and 
separated In security^ as they imagined, to (^ea* 
several castles* Edwani, however, having an- 
sembled an army, dropped i^ masky reversed 
.the sentence, and recalled tite-.Spensers ; and 
prepared to chastise hisenemids* ^ 

MeaSowhiley Lancaster, having hastily collected 
thirty thousand'- meny fled with his troops to- 
wards ihe north $ but being intercepted at Bo* 
.foug^bridgey after a short actioni was made 
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prisoner. Edwujcd, though gentle by nature^ 
remembered on this occasion the fate of Gaves- 
ton ; and Lancaster, after being exposed to the 
derision of the populace, was conducted to an 
eminence near Pomfret, one of his own casUeS} 
where he suffered decapitation. 

Edward, after another fruitless attempt qq^ 
Scotland, had concluded a truce for thirteen 
years with Bruce, and thus virtually acknow- 
ledged his title. He was, however, still embar- 
rassed by the demands of his brother-in-law, 
Charles the Fur, who required him to appear 
and do homage for the fee)i that he held in 
France* The queen had been permitted to make 
a journey to that country, in order to soften her 
brother ; but Charles remained inflexible ; and 
Spenser, who had been engaged in many quai^rels 
with Isabella, declined attending his master to 
Paris, where her credit might expose him to 
danger. An expedient was therefore proposed 
and adopted, that Edward should resien Gui- 
enne to his son, now tliirteen years of age, and 
that the prince should render personal homage 
to Charles, as his superior lord. 

Young. Edward was accordingly sent to Pa^ 
ris, where the queen was already surrounded by 
a number of English fugitives, the remains of 
the Lancastrian Action. Among these was 
young Roger Mortimer, a potent baron in the 
Wel^h marches, who by the graces of his person 
and address, quickly advanced in the affections 
of Isabellia ; and at last triumphed over her ho- 
nour* Edward, probably suspecting what had 
taken place, required her speedily to return 
with the prince ; but instead of obeying his or^ 
ders, she publicly declared that she would never 
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set foot in England, till Spenser tms removed 
from his presence and councils* 

This resolotion gave fresh spirits to 
the malcontents in England; and Isa- '^^ 
bella, having extended her alliances 
abroad, by affiancing prince Edward with Phi- 
lippa daughter of the count of Holland and 
Hainault) enlisted thme thousand men, sailed 
from the harbour of Dort, and landed, without 
opposition, on the coast of Suffolk. Several of 
the most powerful barons immediately joined 
her; and to render her cause popular, she re- 
newed her declaration that her sole purpose was 
to free the king and kingdom, from the tyranny 
of the Spensers. 

The unhappy king, after trying in vain t& 
rouse the citizens of London, hastened to the 
West, and was hotly pursued to Bristol by his. 
own brother, the earl of Kent, and the foreign 
forces under John de Hainault. Disappointed 
in the loyalty of those parts, he passed over to 
Wales, leaving the elder Spenser governor of 
the castle of Bristol ; but the garrison having 
mutinied against him, he was delivered into the 
hands of his enemies. This venerable nobl^,. 
who had nearly i*eached his ninetieth year, was 
without trial condemned to death. He was 
hanged on a gibbet, his body cut to pieees^ and 
tiirown to the dogs, and his head exposed on a 
pole to the insults of the unfeeling populace*' 
Edward himself attempting to escape to Ireland^ 
was driven back by contrary winds ; and being 
discovered, was ccymmitted to the custody of the 
earl of Leicester, in the castle of Kenilworth*- 
The younger Spensei^ his favourite, who also 
fell mto the hands of his enemies, was eacecated^ 
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JBie ids finher^ ivij^ut tmy fl|spewu9ee of a ter- 
gal trial, or any real crime beiag alleged i^gainst 
hii^f excqrt the wieak and fiiToloiis one, ibaA, he 
iv^a? a favourite of the king. 
. The .diabolical laabdlav in order. to 

':^' "avail herself of the prevailing ddaaoDt 
aa mn id n ed in the king's name a parUat 
talent at Westmimter. A charge was drawn up 
Against £dtv«id, IB wlucfa, even thoi^h framed 
1a^ his inveterate enesues, noting but iiis wfqtt 
i^ capacitf orhismisfortunefiy co^ be objected 
against him. Hisdq;x)ation,however, wasvntt- 
£d by.parHameat i and the prince his son was 
. ^ccd on the throne. 

Hitherto, the queen had been auociessful in 
hRV urns:; but the gross vialaftionof^ every duty 
and every tie, . $oon .estranged from her the 
mindii of men : the pvoofe wMch dally brokeoul 
of .her. criminal conmierce with. Mordmer^ io» 
Coeased the general abhorrence agaii^ her ; and 
iier hypecfisyi in pubBciy bewailing with tears 
the lu^s uDha|q>y fate^ vras not able to d/&- 
ceii^ even the;mQ&t' stupid and mo^ prejudiced 
of :her .adherents. - In prppofrtion as the queen 
^came thc.object of public hatred, the dethron* 
ed monarchy who iiad been> the "rictim of her 
crimes and her ambitiQ% was regarded with 
jpity, withiriendship, with veneration q and men 
Became sensible, that all hb . misconduct, which 
fiction bad. so much exaggerated, . had been 0Wt 
lUgtothenstucalimbecility^ not to any« volun^ 
tary . depravity): .of his character. The earl of 
Lei^sterj-nowead of Lancastery to whose cu»* 
JXidy hQ.itad been committed, ^vsassoooLteuched 
with those gq^^erous sentim^its ; and be^dai 
muigMs prisoofH! wijdtfpentleoettand humiuu^ 



ht was snspected to have entertained stiR more: 
honourable intentions in his* favoiH*. The king, 
Hierefore, "vraB taikewvfrom his hands^ and defc 
vered over to lord Berkeley, Mautravers, and 
* Goiimay, who were entnisted alternately, each 
for a month, with the charge of guarding him. > 
Willie he was in the custody of Berfceley, at his 
ois^ in Gloucestershire, he was still treated 
with the gentleness due to his rank and his mts^ 
fortunes ; but when the tura of 'Mautravers and 
Gournay came, every species^ of indignity was 
practised agdnst hitn, as if their intendons had. 
been to breck entirely the prince's spirit^ and to 
employ his sorrows and afflictions, instead of 
more violent and riore dangerous expedients)^ 
for the instruments of hfe murder.. But as this- 
method of accomplishing his object, appeared* 
still loo slow to the impatient Moitimer, he se- 
cretly sent orders to the two keepers, wJio> 
were at his devotion, instantly to cfispatch him. 
Taking advantage of Berkeley's sickness, 
in whose cuctody he then was, and who? ^ ^ *^ 
was thereby incapacitated from attending 
his charge^ they came to Berkeley-castle, put 
themselves in possession of the Idng^s person ;: 
and tfirusting a red hot iron through a horn into • 
his fundament, that no marks of external vio- 
lence might be seen, they put him to the most 
horrible death.* The dreadful deed, however,, 
was discovered to^all the guards and attendants 
by the screams with which the agonizing king 
filled the castle, whik his bowels were consum- 
ing. 

The perpetrators of* this shocking and almost 
unheard of crime, in the ensuing revolution i 
found it necessary to fly from the resentment of ^ 
R2: 
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4lieir oountrf* G^ucnay wsmi fiibefwaida: atiz^ft 
at Marsdlles ai34 beheaded j and . though M^ 
travers eventually obtained Ipiis pardooy itTma n«t 
until he bad languished manir yean in .Cexmany 
in continual terror and opncealmentv racked with 
thepangaof coosdous^lt. \ 

. In all his connecdon% Edward was unfiirti»- 
b^tet yet a more innocent andinoi&naivecharao 
ter can scarcely be named* To his mildness in- 
deed and his want of pcnetiationiin choosing men 
capable of guiding the reins of gQvemmenj^ 
which he waa inoi^le of holding himself, his 
^misfortunes are principally to be ascribed* 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Reign <f Edward m. 

AiP ABLIAMENT being assembled, an ac^ 
of indemnity was passed in &?our of those 
who had deposed the late king* and the attain* 
der agSMuat LaiK»sler ^d his party being revera-^ 
ed^ h^ was aippointed guardian to the young king 
Edward IIL with » council- of regency, consist^ 
ing of five prelates and seven lay lords. 

Robert Bruce, king of Scotland, though de* 
dining in health and yeairs, thought the. present 
ppportunity &vourable for invading Englandi 
s^id accordingly direct^, an army of twenty-fiv^ 
thousand men, under the a^mpittid of the cad 
of Murray and lord Douglas, to penetrate into 
Durham. Impatient of military glory, young 
Edward advanced to repel them' at the head of 
^l^y thousand Ei^ah«ac^l ,^^e .foreign foscea 
of Johp of Hainaidt. Th^e Scots, light and un? 
ii)qunib>^f]ed| long flude^ ^ ^H£^uU9 , >^t. \» 



&iuid diem at lm%isk encRmptd op tbe soutbem 
baaks of .the Weif , and . though their situation 
was advautageous, he would have f»sutx^^, aa 
attack* His asdouTf however, was restrained ei-' 
ther by the prudence w envy of Mortimer i wiio 
without being included b the regency, p^sessfcd 
^paramouDt authority ;^ and the Scots availing 
themselves of the delay^ retired within their ow^ 
^territories ; while Edward returned 16 London 
highly incensed against Mortimer for the disapr 
pqintment and disgrace he_ had incurred* 

The power of Mortimer, mdeed, was not only ' 
formidable but disgusting to every one* Ed- 
ward, who had atliSinjed lus eigliteenth yeaj^ 
re|uned at the fetters in which he was held by 
this, insolent minister ;tuid with spme friends^ 
concerted a plan to ensancipate himself* Th^ 
t^ueen-dowa^ier and IVfortimer lodged in the 
castle o^ Kottingiuun ; the king also was admits 
tedy though ii4ljb a few only of his . attendants^ 
and as the castle was stricUy guarded, it became 
necessary to oommunicate the design to sir WiU 
liam Eland the governor, who zS^ously took 
part in it* By his direction the king's associates 
were admitted through a subterraneous passage | 
and Mortimer, without bavmg it in his power to 
ikiake resistance, was suddenly seized in an apart- 
itnent adjoining to the queen's*. A parliament 
was immediately summoned for his condemna* 
tioa I and suoh was the notoriety of his in&my, 
that without tnal, or examming a witness, he 
was sentenced to be hanged on a gibbet at the 
Elmes, in the neighbourhood of London* Th^ 
queen, still more guilty than Mortimer, was 
preserved by the duty of her son : she was, how- 
ever, confined to her own house; and though the 
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king, during the remainder c^ Ber life) pud her 
occasional visits, she never tegained any credit 
or influence* 

Edward having now assumed the reins 
j^' of government, applied himself to correct 
the disorders that had grown up during 
the late lawless administration ; and the severity 
with which he caused justice to be executed, 
soon restored the kingdom to internal tranquilli- 
ty, which allowed him t# extend his views. Ro- 
bert Bruee was no more ; and his son David, a 
minor, iK>und a competitor in Edward Baliol, the 
son of John, who had been crowned king of 
Scotland. The pretensions of the latter were 
secretly supported by Edward, who connived at 
a number of the Eng^sh barons, arming their 
vassals in his cause, "^^th these allies Baliol 
landed on the coast of Fife, and on the banks of 
the river Erne, surprised and defeated the Scots: 
twelve thousand of the latter fell in the action^ 
and among these the eari of Marre, the regent. 
The victor immediately marched to Scone, and 
was crowned there with great pomp, while his 
competitor David sought shelter in France. Not 
long after, however, Baliol experienced a sudden, 
and total reverse of fortune ; he was attacked by 
sir Archibald Douglas, and the leaders of the 
opposite party ; and after an ineffectual strug- 
gle, fled into England. 

• During his short lived royalty, he had oflered 
Edward, to do homage to him for his crown : 
and that monarch determined to seize the &- 
vourable opportunity of recovering the ascen- 
dancy which under Robert Bruce had been losti 
As the ally of Baliol he invested Berwick : forty 
thousand Scots, conducted by the regent Doug- 
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hsf adnfflfttl rto'tfae' rdlie£ /of Ifaltt ialpordnt 
iakrem; wlio idyingon their superioiromtifaienri 
Ventured to attack the Enf^ at Hufidown^iilli 
Theb. tementy vat chaa^nedi bf a total defeat^ 
iKith wry littfe los&oii; the side of £ngland« 
* ^Afier thia fatal hlowy the Scottish noUeshad 
no. other. DeaDurce left butvfiiibiiuasioo ;, BsGol 
Kas ackaowledged fcing^. by. a paHiamant^aseilt^ 
hied at Edinfafirgh ; the s^xpnim^^ oS EoRlmd 
JKafl again eeco^uswdi^od the gmtitiide^Qf Bar 
Ikik ceded Borwtck^. DttBhas^iaAa aU thg scMith*^ 
oastcQiuitiesy to4)e:lbir elver antleaBed tj^'tboEogr 
tiahmonaiohy^ ( ... ; - ( 

-#*Thl&snaeQaiidteiaporiang6oiicesfii909, . - 
raised agaioat hix» s^ch ^^i^stnl of ittdig-f^^ J^^;^ 
liation arad re^t^xthal;j£d«ai»i<foiind[ it .. v. 
i»^ces8aFy;toipi«>{2^ ia.per80Dythe tottering tbrooe 
i>£Jhis.a^% .Twice he; eateisdSoodaiidioanD^i 
i^ aoarched wiihpiit Teaiatanoe throi^h Che loW 
co|intnes, raYagiDg.Ae: eatates.of tboae who wees 
disaffeclied txi hifi iparty*: i ."The ' ScotSy boifeven 
taught by e&perienoQ)} ^tined iotd Jtheif btite and 
£uitiiesBes» «ttdwiol:«id.A^f8(yajarfJik;»i^^ 
fev^mge, &om the war whidi waaon.tbe poiDt 
o£ breakiag ^lUbetwoei) J^ranc^andJBpglandf. - 
:. It had. long been a pufyail&g opinion . ^ 
Ifaat lihe crown. of. JFraace .^ould .never Tt^'il* J 
^scesd tQ a fem^let^^ aad* tlm maxw \iias. « 
aui^io^ed to be Qobfiirsined by.aclaufi^in Uie SaUc 
ood^ ; bull the ti^g of. England ^arly^j^mbnuted 
^Do&HiiAhsi^-.b^wai^^tiafKl>r in. right ofhia 
l«other>( tQ iihe supoes»Qiv of the, kingdonsb, ; and 
ttet the* eteii» gf lihe n^hew ws^ {Hie^rat^o 
to that of Philip de Valois, the . ooif sin«'g^^a^ 
wh^ hadheen ^codon the throne of France,, 
withlhejmw^ini^^^ns^nt^f ^sj^Qixle*. . 
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But though the ywthfiil and jimlfttkKis mind 
of EdwBxd had rashly taken up this dehisive 
idea, he *d not think proper to insist on his 
pictensiont, which must have immediately m- 
volved him, on very tmequal termsj m a dan- 
geRms and in^placable war with so poweiml a 
monaidu Phitip was a prince erf mature yearii 
of gfeat experi^ice, and, at that time, of an 
estal^idied cdiaracter, both for pradence and 
vdour; and by these circumstances, as well as 
by the internal union of his people, and their 
acquiescence in his undoubted rights he posses- 
sed every advantage above a raw youth, newly 
raised, to the government of the most intracta- 
ble and most turbulent subjects in Europe. An 
incident, however, immediately occurred, which 
required that Edward should -either openly de- 
clare his psvtensions, or for ever renounce and 
abjure them. He was summoned to do homage 
for Guienne : Philip was preparing to compel 
him by force of arms ; and Edward finding it 
prudent to submit to present necessity, went 
over to Amiens ; and in a formal deed, acknow- 
ledged that he owed liege homage to France ; 
which was in efifect ratifying^, and that in the 
strongest terms, Philip's title to the crown of 
that kingdom. His own claim indeed wa& so 
unreasonable, and so thoroughly disavowed by 
the whole French nation, that it is probable he 
would have desisted fi'om renewing it, had not 
some subsequent jealousies and misunderstand- 
ing taken place, which Edward eagerly laid hold 
of to^romote his views, fallacious and destruc 
tive as they proved* 

Determined to engage in this chimerical at- 
tempt, the king began with opening his raten^ 
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tions to the ootunt of Hainault his &ltMS'*in4iiw ; 
and having eogaged him in his int^restsi he em- 
ployed the ^Mx} offices and counsels of that prince 
in drawing into his alliance the other soi^reigns 
of that ndghbourhood. The duke oi BrshasA 
was induced) by his mediation^ and by large re* 
mittances of money from England, to promise 
his concurrence : the archU^c^ of Cologne^ 
the duke of Gueldres, the marquis of Juliers, 
the count of Namur, the lords of Fauquenooot, 
and Baquen, were engaged by like motives, to 
embrace the English alliance. These sovereign 
princes could supply^ dither from their own 
states, or from the bordering countries^ gl?eat 
numbers of warlike .troops ;and nothing was 
wanting to make the fierce on that qi»r(!br very 
fiH*midai)le9 but the accession of Flanders ; which 
Edward procured by means somewhat extraoiv 
dinary and. unusual. 

The Flemings ha^Kng attained to a supmw 
state of opulence and re&iement, could no long^ 
er brook the vassalage of the feikial insdtutioBS* 
They had risen in tum«ilts ; had insulted the 
ix>bles ; had chased their eari into France ; and 
(ddivering themselves over to the ^dance of a 
seditious leader, had been guilty of all that in- 
solence and disorder, to which the thoughtless 
and enraged populace are so much inclined, 
wherever they are unfortunaite enough to become 
their own masters* 

Their present leader was James d'Arteviile, a 
i>fewer in Ghent, who governed them with a 
more absolute sway than had ever been assumed 
by any of their lawful sovereigns ; and this sedi- 
tious tradesman, the haughty Edwwd courted 
with the mostsv^nussveassidiiitfr. D'ArtQville, 



tenalbte that die Flemitigs were MtueaBy Indb* 
ed to the English, and proud of these advances 
§tom the king, invited him over to the Low 
Countries. EdM^td, alker hsring received the 
eoosentoC hn p&rtiament, passed over to Flail* 
ders» accompamed bf a body of troops. Two 
obstacles ytK prevented liim l^m entering^on ao 
tkn ; the "vassals of the empure woidd not act 
withcNit the direction of the emperois who stUI 
maintained &e exterior of peace with France ; 
«nd the Flemings pratended die same scruples 
with regard to the invasbn • of their liege lord^ 
The fiist.was overcome by the emperor a{^Mmitr 
lag Eiikmini vicar of the etnpiK i an empty ho« 
ixmr, but which serv^ed to beiikh the doubts of 
the German princes ; and to obviate the second^ 
Edward, by the advice of d'Arteville, assunied 
^letiUeofkingof Franee. Yet he ventured nol 
on this step without hesitation and reluctance ; 
and his mmd seemied filled with a presage of the 
calamities which he was abom to^inflict and eiv* 
^ailonbothcoontties. ' 

c After a vain attempt on Cambray, 

/^^' Edward advanced to the frontiers of 
. . France* Ifc there saw the vanity of his 

'expectations 7 the count of Namur, and even the 
^xnnt of Hainault^ his brotho^ia-law, instead 
(Jbt being deceived by the new title be had assum^ 
«d^ refiised toxM)mmence hostilities against their 
liege lord, and retired Vfith their troops. Thfe 
iking, however, passed the&heldt, and encamp- 
ed near Capelle with fifty thousand men ; Phiti^ 
spproaBcfaedhim with an. mmy nearly double in 
munbeis:! the. Elfish monarch was averse to 
iCngage against so great a superiority ; the French 
«kiiig;th(3d^ti|b8i^&cknti£faeehided the attsdcs 
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ofhis adversaiy ; the latter soon reaped the har* 
Test of his caution, since the exhausted finances 
of Edward compelled him to ^sband his army, 
and quit the field. 

The spirit of Edward, however, was still un- 
broken. By confirming the ancient charters, 
and the privileges of boroughs, he obtained fit)m 
the pariiament a considerable supply, and with 
a fleet of ^50 sail, he again embarked for the 
continent. Near Sluise he was opposed by the 
French fleet, consisting of 400 ships. The infe- 
riority of the English in number, was compen-^ 
sated by their nautical sidll, and the presence of 
their monarch ; the encounter was fierce and 
bloody ; but in the heat of action, the Flemings, 
near whose coast the French had impi'udently 
engaged, issued from their harbours, and oppres- 
sed their weary adversaries with unexpected fu- 
ry ; two hundred and thirty of the French ships 
were taken, and thirty thousand of their best 
seamen perished. So fatal was the loss, that 
the courtiers of Philip preserved a gloomy si- 
lence ; and their sovereign was at length inform- 
ed of the national calamity by the privileged 
tongue of a court fool, or jester. 

Numbers now crowded to the standard of 
Edward ; and with an army of above an hun- 
dred thousand men, he invested Tournay. That 
city had been prodded with a numerous garri- 
son ; but a siege of ten weeks had nearly ex- 
hausted their provisions, when their courage 
was confirmed by the march of the French king, 
at the head of a mighty host, to their relief. 
The latter still declined to hazard his crown in 
a decisive action ; and contented himself with 
throwing succours into Tournay. Both armies 
Vol. XIX. S 
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continued in sight of each other "vrithout engage 
ing ; and their critical situation induced Jane^ 
countess dowager of Hainault, to interpose her 
good offices, in order to prevent the effusion of 
blood. This princess was mother-in-law to Ed- 
ward, and sister to Philip ; and her pious efforts 
prevailed on them both, though they could not 
lay aside, at least to suspend their animositiesi 
by subscribing a truce for a twelvemonth. 

Bdwaixl returned to England deeply chagrined 
at his disappointment ; and vented his ill humour 
on his own officers. In particular, he was de* 
termined to make Stratford, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, whom he had entrusted to collect the 
taxes, and whom he accused of having been 
remiss in his duty, feel the weight of his displea- 
sure. But that prelate issuing a genei'al sen- 
tence of excommunication against his enemies, 
the king was glad to be reconciled to him, and 
to allow him to resume his functions. 

In order to obtain a new supply £ix)m the par* 
liament, Edward had been reduced to subscribe 
to nearly the same restrictions as had been im- 
posed on Henry III. and Edward II ; yet no 
sooner was the money collected, than he revok- 
ed and annulled his concessions; but, though 
by this most unworthy and fraudulent measure 
he recovered his autliority at hpme, the many 
mortifications he had experienced in his war with 
France would probably have influenced him to 
drop his claim, had not a revolution in Brittany- 
opened to him more promising views. 

John III. duke of Brittany having no issue, 
was solicitous to prevent those disordera to which, 
on the event of his demise, a disputed succession 
might expose his subjects. His younger brother. 
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the count of Prathievre, had left only one daugh- 
ter, whom the duke deemed his heir; and as his 
fiunily had inherited the dutchy by a female 
succession, he thought her title preferable to 
that of the count of Mountfort, who, being bro* 
ther by a second marriage, was the male heir of 
that principality. He accordingly purposed to 
bestow his niece in marriage on some person 
who might be able to defend her rights ; and he 
cast his eye on Charles of Blois, nephew of the 
king of France* Yet, as he both loved his sub- 
jects, and was belove^l by them, he determined 
not to take this important step without their ap- 
probation ; .which being readily obtained, the 
marriage was concluded ; and all his vassals, and 
among the rest the count of Mountfort, swore 
fealty to Charles and to his consort, as to their 
foture sovereigns* 

But on the death of the aged duke, the ambi- 
tion of the count of Mountfort broke through all 
these regulations, and kindled a war, not only 
dangerous to Brittany, but to a great part of 
Europe* Sensible that he could expect no fa- 
vour from Philip, he made a voyage to England 
on pretence of soliciting his claim to the earldom 
of Richmond, which had devolved to him by 
his brother's death ; and there, offering to do 
homage to Edward as king of France, for tht 
dutchy of Brittany, he proposed a strict alliance 
for the support of their mutual pretensions* Ed- 
ward immediately perceived the advantages at- 
tending this treaty ; and it required a very short 
negociation to conclude an alliance between two 
men who, though their pleas with regard to the 
preference of male or female succession were 
directly opposite, were intimately connected by 
their immediate interests* 
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Q Soon after this, however, Mountfort 
2 ' * fell iiitQ the hands of his enemies ; waa 
conducted as a prisoner to Paris ; and 
shut up in the tower of the Louvre. But not- 
withstan^ng this misfortune, his party was still 
animated by the manly spirit of his consort, 
who, instead of deploring with female weakness 
the captivity of her husband, roused the states 
of Brittany to resist an usurper imposed upon 
(hem by the arms of France ; invested in Henne- 
bonne, she sustained with undaunted courage 
the assaults of Charles of Blois ; and just as the 
strength of that city seemed exhausted, and a 
capitulation had been proposed, the exulting 
countess beheld from a lofty tower the long ex- 
pected fleet of England steering to her relief 
Six thousand archers, with a body of heavy ca- 
valry, were immediately landed, under the com- 
mand of sir Walter Manny, a brave and experi- 
enced leader : and Charles of Blois was compel* 
led to abandon a siege that was become hopeless* 
A more ample reinforcement followed under 
the guidance of Robert of Artois ; and Valines 
was successfully attacked. The Bretons who 
adhered to Charles, assembled to recover this 
important city ; and Robert was compelled to 
reKnquish his prey, after receiving a wound 
which proved mortal. To succour his ally, 
Edward, with twelve thousand men, landed at 
Morbien near Vannes, and commenced the three 
important sieges of Vannes, of Rennes, and of 
Nantz ; but, by undertaking too much, he failed 
of success in all his enterprises. The duke of 
Normandy, eldest son of Philip, appeared in 
Brittany at the head of an army of thirty 
thousand infantry, and four thousand cavalry. 



Edward was obliged to concentrate his' forces, 
and to entrench himself before Vannes, wheri 
the duke of Normandy soon after arrived, and 
' in a manner invested the besiegers. The Eng* 
fish camp began to be afflicted by famine ; and 
in this dangerous situation, Edward willingly ao* 
cepted the mediation of two legates from the 
court of Rome : he subscribed a truce for three 
years, by which all prisoners were to be released^ 
the places in Brittany to remain with the present 
possessors, and Vannes was to be sequestered 
into the hands of the legates, to be afterwards 
disposed of according to their pleasure* 

It was not long, however, before Edward 
found a pretence for new hostilities* He 
complained that sonoe nobles, the parti- ^ ' 
sans of the house of Mountfort, had been 
punished contrary to the articles of the treaty t 
the parliament seemed to participate in his re- 
sentments ; and granted him liberal supplies for 
the renewal of the war* The earl of Derby, 
with an English army, passed Over to Guienne> 
defeated at Bergerac the French general the 
count de Lisle, reduced great part of Perigord, 
until his progress was checked by the duke (^ 
Normandy, at the head of one hundred thou- 
sand men, who would probably soon have wrest* 
ed from the English, all their conquests, had 
he not been summoned from improving his ad- 
vantages, to another quarter of the kingdom. 

To succour the earl of Derby, Edward 
had collected at Southampton a fleet of ^ ^' 
nearly a thousand sail, and an army of ' 
thirty thousand men* He embarked on this 
destination, with his son the prince of Wales, 
and the flower of his nobility ;- but the winds. 
S2 
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proving contraij, he was prevuled on to change 
the object of his attack, and to invade Norman- 
dy. Destitute of any military forces, its fertile 
fields and opulent towns presented a rich prey 
to the invader, while its vicinity to the capital 
of France rendered every event, in those quar- 
ters of importance* Influenced by these consi- 
derations, Edward ordering his fleet to steer for 
the Norman coast, safely landed his forces at la 
Hogue ; and immediately spread his army over 
the whole country ; defeated a body of troops^ 
which had been collected for the defence of Caen, 
and carried by assault, and plundered that rich 
city^^ He moved next towards Rouen ; but he 
found the bridge over the Seine broken down, 
and the king of l^rance, who had recovered 
from his surprise, encamped on the opposite 
bank with an host of one hundred thousand 
men. 

• Edward perceiving that the French intended - 
to enclose him in their country, by a secret and 
rapid march, gained Poissy, passed the Seine, 
and pressed forward towards Flanders ; but the 
same obstacles presented themselves on the 
Somme : the bridges were either broken down 
or strongly protected ; and a numerous detach- 
ment guarded the northern banks. The promise 
of liberal reward induced a peasant to betray 
the interests of his country, and to inform Ed- 
ward of a ford below Abbeville. At the head 
of his troops the king threw himself into the 
river, drove the enemy from their station, and 
pursued them over the plain. As his rear guard 
passed, Philip himself arrived; and Edwai^d, 
sensible that a battle- was unavoidable, prepared 
for it with coolness and judgment. He chose 
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his ground with advantage near the village of 
Crecyi* drew up his army on a gentle ascent, 
and divided them into three lines: the first was 
commanded by the prince of Wales, and under 
him, by the earls of Warwick and Oxford ; the 
earls of Arundel and Northampton were at the 
head of the second line ; and Jie remained with 
the third division himself*. His flanks were se* 
cured by trenches, and according to some histo* 
rians, several pieces of cannon were placed in his 
front. 

While the English, inspired by the skill and 
countenance of &eir sovereign, awaited with 
steady composure the charge of the French, the 
latter, burning with resentment, and only afraid 
lest their prey should escape them, pressed for- 
wards without order or obedience;, and they 
arrived in presence of the English, imperfectly 
formed, and fatigued by their imprudent haste. 
' The first line, consisting of fifteen thousand 
Genoese cross-bow men, was commanded by 
Anthony Doria, and Charles Grimaldi ; the se* 
cond was led by the count of Alengon, brother 
to the king ; Philip himself was at the head of 
the third, accompanied by the kings of Bohe- 
mia, of the Romans, and of Majorca, with all 
the nobility and great -vassds of the crown of 
France. 

The conflict was long and bloody, but the in- 
trepid courage of Edward prince of Wales, who 
though a stripling, performed prodigies of va- 
lour, decided the fortune of the day. The bat- 
tle became, for some time, hot and dangerous;. 

• The battle of Crecy began at three o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, and lasted till dark. 
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and the earl of Warwick, apprehensiye of the 
event from the superior numbers of the French, 
dbpatched a messenger to the king, and entreat* 
ed him to send succours to' the relief of the 
prince* Edward had chosen his station on the 
top of the hill ; and surveyed in tranquillity the 
scene of action* When the messenger accosted 
him, his first question was, whether the prince 
were slain or wounded? On receiving an an« 
swer in the negative, " Return," said he, " to 
my son, and tell him that I reserve the honour 
of the day to him : I am confident that he will 
shew himself worthy of the honour of knight« 
hood which I so lately conferred upon him: he 
will be able, without my assistance, to repel 
the enemy." This speech being reported to the 
prince and his attendants, inspired them with 
fresh courage: they made an attack with re« 
doubled vigour on the French, in which the 
count of Alen9on was slain: the whole line of 
cavalry was thrown into disorder; the riderd 
were killed or dismounted ; the Welch infantry 
rushed into the throng, and with their long 
knives cut the throats of all who had fallen; 
nor was any quarter given that day by the 
victors* 

In this bloody and decisive engagement, the 
king of France had himself a horse killed under 
him; he was remounted; and, though left al- 
most alone, seemed still determined to main* 
tain the combat; when John Hainault seizing 
the reins of his bridle, turned about his horse^ 
and carried him off the field of battle* The 
whole French army now took to flight, and was 
followed and put to the sword, without mercy, 
by the enemy ; till the darkness of the night put 
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ui end to the pursuit. The king, on their meet- 
ing, flew into the arms of the prince of Wales,' 
and exclaimed, ^^ My brave son ! persevere in 
your honourable cause : you are my son ; for 
valiantly have you acquitted yourself to-day ; 
you have shewn yourself worthy of empire." 

Next morning was foggy ; and as the English 
6bserved that many of the enemy had lost their 
way in the night and in the mist, they employed 
a stratagem to bring them into their power; 
they erected on the eminences some French 
standards which they had taken in the battle ; 
and all who were allured by this fiedse signal were 
cruelly put to the sword, and no quarter given 
them. In excuse for this inhumanity, it was 
alleged that the French king had given similar 
orders to his troops ; but the real reason pro* 
bably was, that the English did not choose to be 
encumbered with prisoners. In this battle, 
there fell, by a moderate computation, twelve 
hundred French knights, fourteen hundred gen- 
tlemen, four thousand men at arms, besides 
about thirty thousand of inferior rank : many of 
the principal nobility of France, the dukes of 
Lorraine and Bourbon, the earls of Flanders, 
Blois, Vaudemont, Aumale, were left on the 
field of battle. The kings also of Bohemia and 
Majorca were slain. The former was blind 
from age ; but being resolved to hazard his per- 
son, and set an example to others, he ordered 
the reins of his bridle to be tied on each side to 
the horses of two gentlemen of his train ; and 
his dead body and those of his attendants, were 
afterwards found. among the slain, with their 
horses standing by them in that situation. His 
crest was three ostrich feathers ; and bis motto» 
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« leh dietty I serve :" which the prince of Wales 
and his successors adopted in melnwal of this 
great victory. The action may seem no lesa. 
remarkable for th^ small loss sustained by the 
English, than for the great slaughter of the 
French : there were killed in it only one esquire 
and three knights, and but a smsil number of 
common men. 

The great prudence of Edward appeared not 
only in obtaining this memorable victoty, but. 
in the measures which he pursued after it* Not 
elated by his present prosperity, so far as to ex* 
pect the total conquest of France, or even that 
of any considerable provinces, he limited his 
ambition to the conquest of Calais ; and after 
the interval of a few days, which he employed 
in interring the slain, he marched with his vic«- 
torious army, and presented himself before the 
place. 

John of Vienne, a valiant knight of Burgundy, 
was governor of Calais, and being supplied with, 
every thing necessary for defence, he encou-. 
raged the townsmen to perform to the utmost 
their duty to their king and country. Edward, 
therefore, sensible from the beginning that it 
was in vain to attempt the place by force, pur* 
posed only to reduce it by famine. This siege, 
employed him nearly twelve months, and duiiBg 
this interval, there passed in different places 
many other events, which in g^eneral redounded 
to the honour of the English arms. 

The Scottish nation, after long defending, 
with incredible perseverance, their liberties 
against the superior force of the English, recal- 
led their king David Bruce in li342. Though 
that prince, neither by his age nor cap8city^ 
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eottld bring them much assistance, he gave 
them the countenance of sovereign authority ; 
asid a9 Edward's wars on the continent proved 
a great diversion to the force of England, they 
rendered the balance more equal between the 
kingdoms. In every Iruce which Edward con- 
cluded with Philip, the king of Scotland was 
comprehended ; and when Edward made his 
last invasion upon France, David was strongly 
solicited by his ally to invade the northern 
counties of England. Accordingly David soon 
mustered a great army, entered Northumber- 
land at the head of above fifty thousand men, 
and earned his ravages and devastations to the 
gates of DurhanK But queen Philippa, as- 
sembling a body of little more than twelve 
thousand men, which she entrusted to the com- 
mand of lord Percy, ventured to approach him 
at Neville's Ci-oss near that city ; and riding- 
through the ranks of her army, exhorted every 
man to do his duty, and to execute revenge on 
these barbarous ravagers : nor could she be 
persuaded to leave the field, till the armies were 
on the pwnt of engaging. The Scots were soon 
broken and chased off the field : fifteen thou- 
sand of them were slain ; and the king himself 
was taken prisoner, with several of his most dis- 
tinguished nobles. 

Philippa having secured her royal pri- 
soner in the tower, crossed the sea to her ' ' 
consort, whom she found still engaged in 
the siege of Calais : after a vain attempt to re- 
lieve it, at the head of two hundred thousand 
men, Philip had been obliged to abandon that ci- 
ty to its fate ; the inhabitants were reduced to 
die last extremity ; but Edward would only con* 
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sent to suspend the general destruction on coa« 
dition that six of the most considerable cidzens 
should atone lor the obstinacy of the rest, by 
submitting their liYes to his disposal, and by 
presenting, with ropes about their necks, the 
keys of the city. While the wretched people 
gazed on each other, lost in despsdr, Eustace de 
St. Pierre, whose name deserves to be immortal, 
offered to encounter death for the safety of his 
friends and companions* The generous flame 
of enthusiasm was soon communicated, and five 
more intreated to share the glory and the dan- 
ger : they appeared erect and undaunted before 
the haughty Edward, who at the intercession of 
his queen Philippa, dismissed with presents these 
gallant citizens. 

jj To secure the possession of Calais, 

'yl Edward ordered all the native inhabi- 
tants to quit the town, and peopled it 
anew with English ; a policy which probably 
secured so long to his successors that important 
fortress ; he soon after, through the mediation 
of the pope's legates, concluded a truce with 
France ; and on his return, established the Or- 
der of the Garter. The general account of its 
origin is, that the king's mistress, the countess 
of Salisbury, having dropped her garter in a 
ball-room, Edward taking it up, observed some 
of the courtiers to smile, upon which he called 
out, " Honi 8oit qtd mal yfieme^ Evil to him that 
evil thinks ;" and in memorial of this event, he 
instituted the Order 6f the Garter, with these 
words for its motto* 

A damp was thrown over this festivity by a 
destructive pestilence which invaded the k'uig- 
domi and is computed to have swept away near 
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a third of the inht^itants. In Lond(m alone, 
fifty thousand persons are said to have perished. 
This malady first discovered itself iti the north 
of Asia, and made its devastating progress from 
one end of Europe to the otlier ; and so grievous 
a calamity served, more than the pacific dis- 
position of the contracting parties, to prolong 
the truce between France and England. 

During this truce, Philip had paid 
the debt of nature, and his son John, '^^ 
hitherto known by the title of the duke 
of Normandy, ascended the throne. His piety 
and sincerity procured him the surname of 
" Good ;" but he possessed not that masterly 
prudence which the situation of the kingdom re* 
quired; and his measures were embarrassed by 
the intrigues of his kinsman Charles king of Na* 
varre, to whom the epithet of " Wicked" has 
been with justice affixed, though he possessed 
talents of the very first order, had they been ho* 
nourably directed* This prince did not conceal 
his pretensions, in right of his mother, to the 
crown of France ; and he seduced by his ad- 
dress, Charles, the eldest son of John, who first 
bore the name of dauphin, to share his councils. 
But Charles repenting of his folly, revealed the 
secret to his fiither; and the king of Navarre 
with several of his associates were seized at an 
entertainment at Rouen ; some of the latter 
were immediately led to execution; and the 
king himself was thrown into prison. 

This decisive and strictly justifiable step was 
far from proving advantageous to John. Philip, 
the hrother of the king of Navarre, flew to arms, 
and implored the protection of England ; and as 
the truce was expired, Edward was at liberty to 

Vol. XIX. T 
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afford him assistance. From rava^ng Picanif, 
the king himself was recalled to check the in- 
cursions df the Scots; be laid waste the country 
from Berwick to Edinburgh ; and Baliol, finding 
the aversbn of his countrymen increase^ resign- 
ed the crown into Edward's hands, on condition 
of receiving a moderate pension for life* 

In the mean time, young Edward, ac* 
xm ^®™P*^^^^ ^y *^^ **^* ^ Warwick and 
Salisbury, had anchored in the Somme, 
with three hundred sail : being joined by the 
vassals of Gascony, he carried fire and sword 
throughout Languedoc: in a second campaign, 
at the head of twelve thousand men, he pene- 
trated into the heart of France ; when he was 
alarmed with the unwelcome intelligence tliat 
the French king was ai^roaching with an army 
of sixty thousand men. 

Near Poictiers, prince Edward prepared for 
battle, with equal courage and prudence; yet 
even the most splendid military qualities could 
not have extricated him, had the French availed 
themselves of their superior numbers, and con- 
tented themselves with intercepting his pix)- 
visions* The prince was indeed so sensible of 
his desperate condition, that he offered to pur- 
chase a retreat by ceding all his conquests, and 
by stipulating not to serve against France for 
seven years ; but John required him to surrender 
himself prisoner. This proposal was rejected 
by the high spirited Edward, who declared that 
England should never be obliged to pay the 
price of his ransom. 

All hopes of accommodation being at an end, 
the prince of Wales strengthened by newin- 
trenchments, the post which he had before so ju* 
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dmooAy cho»m ; and contrived an ambush of 
three hundred men at armS) and as many arch* 
ers, whom he put under the command of the ^ 
Captal de BuchC) and ordered to make a circuit, 
that they might fall- on the fiank or rear of th& 
French army during the engagement. The van 
of his army was commanded by the earl of War«- 
wick, the. rear by the earls of Salisbury and Suf- 
folk, and the main body by the prince himself. 

John also arranged his forces in three di<* 
Tisions ; the first was commanded by the duke 
of Orleans, the king's brother ; the second by 
the dauphin, attended by his two younger bro- 
thers ; the third by the king himself, who had 
by his side Philip his fourth son and favourite, 
then about fourteen years of age. There was 
no reaching the English army but through a 
narrow lane, covered on each side by hedges ; 
and in order to open this passage, the mareschala 
Andrehen and Clermont were ordered to ad- 
vance with a separate detachment of men at 
arms. While they marched along the lane, 
a body of English archers, who lined the 
hedges, plied them on each side with their ar* 
rows ; and being very near them, yet placed in 
perfect safety, they coolly took their aim against 
the enemy, and slaughtered them with impunity. 
The French detachment, much discouraged by 
the unequal combat, and diminishing in their 
Oumber, arrived at the end of the lane, where 
they met on Ihe open ground the prince of 
Wales himself, at the head of a chosen body, 
ready for their reception. They were discom- 
fited and overthroinm ; one of the mareschals 
was slain, the other taken prisoner ; and the re^ 
mainder of the dets^chment, exposed to the shot 
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of the niemjr, without being able to make re- 
aistance, recoiled upon their own army, and put 
every thing into disorder* In that critical mo- 
ment the Captal de Buche unexpectedly appear- 
ed, and attacked in flank the dauphin's line, 
which fell into some confusion* Landas, Bo- 
denai, and St. Venant, to whom the care of that 
young prince and his brothers had been com- 
mitted, too anxious for their chaige or for 
their own safety, carried them off the field, and 
set the example of flight, which was followed by 
that of the whole division. The duke of Or- 
leans, seized with a like panic, and imagining all 
was lost, thought no longer of fighting, but car- 
ried off his division hy a retreat, which soon 
turned into a flight. The division under king 
John was still, however, more numerous than the 
whole English array ; and the only resistance 
made that day was by his line of battle. The 
prince of Wales fell with impetuosity on some 
German cavalry placed in the front ; a fierce 
battle ensued : one side was encouraged by the 
near prospect of so great a victory ; the other 
was stimulated by the shame of quitting the 
field to an enemy so much inferior ; but the Ger* 
man generals, together^ with the duke of Athens 
constable of France, falling in battle, that body 
of cavalry gave way, and left the king himself 
exposed to the whole fury of the enemy. The 
ranks were every moment thinned around him ; 
the nobles fell by his side one after another ; 
his son, scarce fourteen years of age, received a 
wound, while he was fighting valiantly in de- 
fence of his father. The king himself, spent 
with fadgue, and overwhelmed by numbers, 
plight easily have been slain ; but every English 
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prisoner, spared him in the action, exhorted him 
to surrender, and offered him quarter. Several 
who attempted to seize him suffered for thehr 
temerity* In this dilemma, he cried outt 
« Where is my cousin, the prince of Wales ?" 
and seemed unwffling to hecome prisoner to vof 
person of inferior rank ; but being told that the 
prince wias at a distance, he threw down hiil 
gauntlcjt, and yielded himself, together with his 
son, to Dennis de M€iri>eG, a fugitive knight of 
Arras. 

The moderation which Edward displayed on 
this occauof), has for ever stamped his character. 
At a repast which was prepared in his tent for 
his royal prisoner, he served behind his chair^ 
as if he h^ been one of his retinue* He refused 
to seat himself at table with his majesty ; all 
his Other's pretensions to the crown of France 
were buried in oblivion ; and John received^ 
when a captive, those honours which had been 
denied him when on a throne. 

A truce of two years followed the 
battle of Poictiers ; and the prince of ^'ti\ 
Wales availed himself of it, to conduct 
his royal prize in safety to England. He landed^ 
at Southwark, and was met by a vast concourse 
of people of all ranks.r The prisoner was clad 
in royal apparel, and mounted on a white steed, 
distinguished by its size and beauty, and by the 
netting of its furniture : the conqueror rode by 
his side in a meaner attire, on a black palfrey. 
In this situation he passed through the streets of 
Liondon, and presented the king of Prance to 
his father, who advanced to meet him, and re«^ 
T2 
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<eived btm with the same courtesy as if he* had 
Toluntariljr paid him a visit* 

The most horrible aDarchy in France, was ' 
produced by the captivity of John. The dau- 
phin, though endowed with an excellent under- 
standing, was scarcely eighteen years of age, 
and had neither experience nor authority suf- 
ficient to defend a state assailed at oqce by a fo- 
reign power and domestic Action. The streets 
of Paris were distracted by party broils, and not 
unfrequently polluted with blood. The other 
cities imitated the example of the capital : the 
soldiers, released from all cUscipline, subsisted 
themselves by plunder and rofci)ery ; the pea- 
sants rose agfunst their former lords, levelled 
their castles, and often massacred their &mi]ies, 
with circumstances of incredible barbarity. Eve- 
ry man was thrown loose and independent of 
his fellows ; and licentiousness reigned without 
control. 

During the height of the confusion, Edward 
had been prevented from pushing his conquests 
by the exhausted state of his finances. He had 
also flattered himself that he might obtain more 
solid advantages by negociating with his royat 
prisoner, than by arms : John had even agreed 
to restore the provinces which bad been posses- 
sed by Henry U. and his immediate successors, 
and to annex them to England without any ob- 
ligation of homage. But the dauphin and the 
states rejected his treaty as dishonourable ; and 
Edward, on the expiration of the truce, with 
an hundred thousand men again crossed the 
channel. 

The French, however, had been taught pru- 
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dence by their former misibrtunes* Instead of 
^hazarding a decisiye action, they kept within 
the walls of their cities ; and though Edward 
ravi^ed at pleasure the open country, and even 
insulted the suburbs of Paris, he was not able to 
provoke them to risque a battle* This disap- 
pointment induced him to listen to more mode* 
rate terms; and, in a conference between the 
French and English commissioners at Bretigni, 
a peace was at last concluded on the subsequent 
conditions* It was stipulated that king John 
!^ould be restored to his liberty, and should pay 
as his ransom three millions of crowns of gold ;* 
the king of England should for ever renounce 
all claim to the crown of France, and to the pro* 
vinces of Normandy, Maine, Touraine, and An* 
jou, possessed by his ancestors ; and should re*" 
ceive in exchange in full sovereignty the provin** 
ces of Poictou, Xaintonge, TAgenois, Perigort, 
the Limousin, Quercy, Rovergue, I'Angoumois^ 
and other districts in that quarter, together with 
Calais, Guisnes, Montreuil, and the county of 
Ponthieu, on the other side of France ; that Ed- 
ward should renounce his confederacy with the 
Flemings, and John his connexions with the 
Scots ; and that forty hostages should be sent to 
England as a security for the execution of these 
conditions* 

John was no sooner set at liberty, than ; 

he prepared to execute the terms, with f:^' 
that fidelity and honour which distinguish- 
ed his diaracter; but notwithstanding his et^ 
deavours, there occurred many difficulties in 
fulfilling his purposes* This induced him to 

* About a million and an half atciling of our present' 
mooej. 
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form the resolution of coinii^ ovef to Englaiult 
in order to adjust some disputes ; and when his 
council endeavoured to dissuade hini) he made 
the memorable answer, <<that though good 
faith were banished from .the rest of the earth, 
she ought still to retain her habitation in the 
breast of princes." He therefore crossed the 
seas, and was received with everjr mark of re* 
spect by Edward ; but soon after filing sick, he 
^ed in London. 

Chatlesthe Dauphin, who succeeded 
^'^^' him, immediately directed his attention 
to the internal disorders which afflicted 
his kingdom. His chief embarrassment pro* 
ceeded from lai^ bands of military adventurers 
who had followed the standard of Edward ; but 
who on the conclusion of peace refused to lay^ 
down their arms, persevered in a life of rapine,^ 
and associated themselves under the name of 
<< companions." Their leaders fought pitched 
battles with the troops of France ; and wanted 
little but regular establishments to have become 
princes. Charles, unable to restrain them by 
force, thought of discharging into foreign coun«^ 
tries, this dangerous and intestine evil.- 

Feter, king of Castile, who deserved andob^ 
tained the epithet of Crtiei^ had filled with blood 
and murder his kingdom and his own family ; 
and having incurred the universal hatred of his 
subjects, his natural brother Henry, count of 
Transtamare, at last took arms against him ; 
but being foiled in the attempt, he sought for 
refoge in France, and finding the minds of men 
extremely inflamed against Peter, asked permit* 
sion^ of Charles to enlist the comfiamn* in his^ 
service, and to lead them into Castile ; where. 
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from the concurrence of his own friends, and 
the enemies of his brother, he had the prospect 
of certain and immediate success. The French 
king, charmed with the project, employed du 
Guesclin in negociating with the leaders of these 
banditti.^ The treaty was soon concluded* The 
high character of honour which that general 
possessed, made every one trust to his promises; 
and though the intended expedition was kept a 
secret, the cowtumiona implicitly inlisted under 
his standard ; requiring no other condition before 
their engagement, than an assurance that they 
were not to be led against the prince of Wales 
in Guienne. But that prince was then so little 
averse to the enterprise, that he allowed some 
gentlemen of his retuiue to enter into the same 
service. 

Du Guesclin having competed his levies, led 
them across the Pyrennees. The inhabitants of 
Castile joined the standard of the count of 
Transtamare ; and the tyrant, justly odious, and. 
generally deserted, fled from the indignation of 
his subjects, and sought refuge in Guienne. 
He solicited the protection of young Edward^ 
whom his father had invested with the sove* 
reignty of these conquered provinces, by the title 
of the principality of Aquitaine. That prince 
now regarding the &llen monarch with com- 
passion, and dreading the powerful confederate 
that France might acquire in the new king of 
Castile, determined to restore Peter ; and after 
levying a numerous army, he recalled the com- 
fiarmms from the support of Henry. Most of 
these obeyed a voice they were accustomed to 
reverence ; yet Henry, beloved by his new sub- 
jectsi and reinforce^ by the king of Arragon^ 
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beheld hhnself atthe head of one hundred thou- 
sand men. Da Guesclin, and the most expe* 
rienced generals, would have dissuaded him from 
hazarding an action with Edward, whose for- 
mer success had in^>ired his troops with con- 
fidence, and his enemies with terror* But Henry 
trusted to his numbers, which trd>led those of 
his adversary ; and he ventured to encounter 
the English prince at Nagara* The host of 
Henry was routed with the loss of twenty thou- 
sand men ; du Guesclin himself was taken pri- 
soner; while only four knights and forty pri- 
vates perished on the part of Edward. 

Castile immediately submitted to Peter, who 
once more ascended the throne* But the satis- 
fiu^tion which the prinee of Waks experienced 
in this perilous enterprise, was soon allayed by 
the ingratitude of ihe tyrant, who refused the 
reward which he had promised to the English;, 
and Edward returned to Guienne, with his army 
diminished, and his own constitution fatally im- 
paired by the climate* 

The barbarities exercised by Peter over his 
subjects, revived all the animosaty of the Cas^ 
tilians : the tyrant was again dethroned, and put 
to death, by his brother, who seated himself on 
the throne* The duke of Lancaster, the third* 
son of the king of England, who espoused the 
eldest daughter of Peter, inherited only the 
empty title of that sovereignty, and by claiming 
the succession, increased the animosity of the 
new king of Castile to England* 

Prince Edward, by this rash expedition, had 
involved himself in so much debt, that he found 
it necessary, on his return, to impose on Aqui- 
taine anewtax on hearths; the people, disgusted 
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by this measure) carried their complidlits to 
Charles, their ancient sovereign, as to their lord 
paramount, against these oppressions of the 
English government. 

By the treaty of Bretigny, Charles had re- 
nounced all claim of fealty over those provinces 
which were appropriated to England : but trea- 
ties seldom bind when at variance with interest. 
Charles affected to listen to the complaints of the 
deputies of Guienne, and at length summoned 
Edward to appear at his court at' Paris, and jus* 
tify his proceeding against his vassals. The an- 
swer of Edward was brief; " I will come indeed 
to Paris," replied the prince, " but it shall be at 
the head of sixty thousand men." 

Charles immediately fell upon Ponthieu ; 
while the southern provinces were invaded by 
his brothers the dukes of Berri and Anjou. In 
one action, Chandos, the constable of Guienne, 
was slain ; in another^ the captal of Buche, one 
of the best officers in the service of Edward, was 
made prisoner. The prince of Wales, debilitat- 
ed by disease, was incapable of mounting on 
horseback, and returning to England, committed 
the conduct of the war to his generals. These 
were generally unfortunate ; and stfter a series 
of losses, Edward was obliged to conclude a 
truce, after seeing almost all his ancient posses- 
sions in France, except Bourdeaux and - . 
Bayonne, ravished from him, and all his ^ ' ^' 
- conquests except Calais. 

The decline of the king's life indeed corres- 
ponded not with the preceding part of it. Be- 
sides the loss of his dominions abroad, he felt 
the decay of his authority at home. His youth 
had been occupied by anibition, but in his age he 
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had indulged in pleasure : he had attached him- 
self to Alice Pierce, whose ascendancy over him 
gave such general disgust, that, in order to sa- 
tisfy the parliament, he was obliged to remove 
her from court ; and to complete his mortifica- 
tions, the prince of Wales * died, after a lin- 
gering illness, in the forty-sixth year of his age ; 
leaving a character, illustrious for every emi- 
nent virtue, and unstained by any blemish. His 
valour and military talents formed the smallest 
part of his merit : his generosity, humanity, affa- 
bility, moderation, gained him the affections of 
all men ; and he was qualified to throw a lustre, 
not only on that rude age in which he lived, but 
on the most shining period either of ancient or 
modem history. The king survived about a 
year this melancholy incident : he expired in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age and the fifty-first of 
his reig^ ; and the people were then sensible! 
though too late, of the irreparable loss which 
they had sustained. 

The English are apt to consider with peculiar 
fondness the history of Edward the third, and to 
esteem his reign, as it was one of the longest, the 
most glorious also, that occurs in their annals. 
The ascendancy which they then began to ac- 
quire over France, their natural enemy, makes 
them cast their eyes on this period with great 
complacency, and sanctifies every measure which 
Edward embraced for that end. But the do- 
mestic government of this prince is really more 
admirable than his foreign victories ; and Eng- 

• Edward, surnamed the Black Prince, from the co- 
lour of his armour, was bora at Woodstock, and buried 
at Canttebury. 
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land enjoyed, by the prudence and vigour of 
his administration, a longer interval of domestic 
peace and tranquillity than she had been blessed 
with in any former period, or than she experi- 
enced for many ages after. He gained the affec* 
tions of the great, yet curbed their licentiousness; 
his affable and obliging behaviour, his muni- 
ficence and generosity, made them submit with 
pleasure to his dominion; and his valour and 
conduct made them successful in most of their 
enterprises. On the policy or justice of his 
wars, we shall not enter. The glory of a con- 
queror is so dazzling to the vulgar, the animo- 
sity of nations is so violent, that the fruitless de- 
solation of so fine a part of Europe as France^ 
is totally disregarded by us, and is never con- 
sidered as a blemish in the character or conduct 
of this prince* 

Edward had a numerous posterity by his 
queen, Philippa of Hainault. His eldest son 
was the heroic Edward, who espoused his cou- 
sin Joan, commonly called the " Fair Maid of 
Kent," daughter and heir of his uncle, the eari 
of Kent, who was beheaded in the beginning of 
this reign. By her, the prince of Wales had a 
son Richard, who succeeded his grandfather. 

The second son of king Edward, was Lionel 
duke of Clarence, who, dying while still young, 
left only one daughter, married to Edmund 
Mortimer eari of Marche. Of all the family, 
he resembled most his father and elder brother 
in his nobie qualities- 
Edward's third son was John of Gaunt, so 
called from the place of his birth: he was created 
duke of Lancaster ; and ^from him sprang that 
branch which afterwards possessed tlie crown* 
Vol. XIX. U 
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The fourth son of this royal bmWy was Ed- 
mund, created duke of York ; and the fifth was 
Thomas, who received the title of duke of 
Gloucester. By his queen, Edward had also 
four daughters, who arrived at maturity, and 
who all married. 

Under the reign of Edward, the parliament 
arose to greater consideration than it had known 
during any former time : and even the house of 
commons, which, during turi)ulent and factious 
periods, was naturally depressed by the greater 
power of the crown and barons, began to assume 
its natural rank in the constitution, and to be 
distinguished by the liberality and wisdom of 
its proceedings. . 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Reigns qfJRicl^rd IL Henry IF. and Henry V. 

IJ ICHARD, the only surviving son 
f • ^ ^^ Edward the Black Prince, was 

* but eleven years of age when his grand- 
father expired; and, as the deceased monarch 
had taken no care to establish a plan of govern- 
ment during the minority of his grandson, it 
behoved the parliament to supply the defect. 
On this occasion, the commons took the lead: 
at their requisition, the house of lords appointed 
a council of nine, to whom they gave authority 
for a year to direct the public business, and to 
hispect the education of the young prince. The 
administration was conducted entirely in the 
king's name , no regency was expressly appoint- 
ed ; and the whole system was, for some years, 
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kept together by the secret Authority of the 
king's uncles. 

. At the accession of Richard, England was in- 
volved in many dangerous wars : besides those 
with France and Scotland, the pretensions of the 
duke of Lancaster to Castile, were the source of 
hostilities with that country : Charles the Efth 
was indeed no more ; and his son. Charles the 
sixth was a minor ; yet, though encouraged by 
this circumstance, the duke of Lancaster con- 
tented himself with ravaging Bnttany ; while 
the duke of Gloucester, with only two thousan4 
cavalry, and eight thousand infantry, penetrated 
into the heart of France. Such, however, was 
the caution of the French, that they declined to 
hazard any decisive action ; and these enterprises 
were only productive of a fruitless waste of blood 
and treasure. 

To supply the latter, the parliament imposed 
a new tax of three groats on every person above 
fifteen years of age ; but the minds of the popu- 
lace were un&vourably disposed for this mea* 
sure ; and the principles of democracy gaining 
ground, this distich was frequently in the mouths 
of the multitude : 

'< When Adam delv'd and Eve span, 
" Where was then the gentleman I*' 

While the nation strongly felt the impression 
of this dangerous question, the tax-gatherers de- 
maiKled, of a blacksmith of Essex, payment for 
his daughter, whom he asserted to be under the 
age assigned by the statute. One of the col- 
lectors offering to produce a very indecent ptxx>f 
to the contrary, laid h^ld of the maid, which 
the &ther resenting, immediately knocked out 
the ruffian's brains with his hamis^. Th^ 
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arms ; and the sedition spread from the count/ 
of Essex, into that of Kent, of Hertford, Surrjr, 
Sussex, and other neighbouring districts. The 
leaders assuming the feigned names of Wat 
Tyler and Jack Straw, committed the most out- 
rageous violence on the gentry and nobnBty that 
had the misfortune to &11 into their hands ; and 
assembling their followers on Blackheath, to the 
number of an hundred thousand, they broke into 
the cit^, and required of the king the abolition 
of slavery, freedom of commerce in market 
towns without toll or impost, and a fixed rent of 
lands, instead of services of villainage. 

Though charters to this purpose were granted 
them, parties of the insurgents continued to in- 
sult and plunder the capital ; and the king pass- 
ing along Smithfield, very slenderiy guarded) 
met with Wat Tyler, at the head of his mob^ 
and entered into a conference with him. Tyler ' 
having ordered his companions to retire, till he 
should give them a »gnal, to murder all the 
company, except the king himself, whom they 
were to detain prisoner, fearlessly trusted him- 
self in the midst of the royal retinue. He 
there behaved with such insolence, that Wal- 
worth, the mayor of London, in a fit of indig- 
nation drew his sword, and brought him to the 
ground, where he was instantly dispatched by 
others of the king's attendants* The mutineers, 
seeing their leader &U, prepared themselves for 
revenge ; and this whole company, with the 
king himself, had undoubtedly perished on the 
spot, had it not been for an extraordinary pre- 
sence of mind of Richard. Ordering his com- 
pany to stop, he advanced alone towards the 



afiahk and intrepid countenaiiee> asked thei% 
^ What is the meamn^ of thbdiswder, mjr good 
pe(^le I Are ye imgrf that ye have lost yoiur 
leader? I axn your long: : I wiu be your leader*'^ 
The pppifclace) ovemvf^ by his preaence^ ubn 
fdkitiy ^How«d hifii ; and having led th<mi i!iti» 
the fields^ to preToat mty disorder Mrhifih xniglit 
have arisen by theip codtmuing in the city^ U 
peaceably diwnisaed them with the awne duam 
ten which had beeift granted to their fetiowa^ 
Soon after, the nebiHty and gentry, heaijiig of 
the king's da&^sr, in which they were all in-i* 
voiced, flocked to London with their adhei'^Ha 
smd retainera ; and Richdrd took the field at thv 
head of an army of fi>rty thousand strong. The 
rebels were obliged tO: anhniit : the. chaiteis oi 
enfranchisement and pardon were revoked by: 
parliament ; and several of the ringleaders were 
severely punished. 

The address and coun^e which Rtehard dis* 
played on this occasion^ naturally impired. ax 
hope, that he woa)d> in the course of his Hfe^ 
rival the glories of his father and grandfather »; 
but as he advanced kt yeaF% his want of judg*. 
Hient and temper appeared in every enterpriae. 

The subjection in whieh he was held 1^ hisr 
undes, particularly the duke of Gloucester^ waa 
extremely disagreeable to him* He had chosea. 
for a fevourite, Robert de Vcre, earl of Oxford^, 
a young man of a noble family, of an agreei^doi 
figure, but c^ dissolute manners ; and had cre^ 
ated him duke of Ireland, and transferred ten 
hkn, by patent, the entire sovereignty of that> 
island. The jealousy of power immediately i 
produced an animoaity belween the BSanaon andti 

U2 
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liis<»^titres(Hi theonehand, and the princes of 
tiic blood and the chief nobility on the other. 
The Utter directed tiie house of commons to im- 
peach Michael de la Pole, earl oS SufiK^ and 
chancellor, a perMXi of the greatest abiUty 
among those who were attached to the duke of 
Irdand. The king, at first, in hopes of stopping 
their proceedings, retired from the parliament ; 
bat this step only served to exasperate that as- 
sembly ; and Richard, incapable of resistance, 
consented to return, on condition that no attack 
should be made on his other ministers. 

The French, encouraged by these dissenaons, 
«nd by the absence of the duke of Lancaster, 
with the ilower of the English military force, in 
|>it)secution of his yain claim on Castile, attempt- 
ed the invasion of England ; but before their 
^iioops could embark, their fleet was dispersed by 
a violent storm, and several of their vessels were 
taken by the English. 

For some time Gloucester and his associates 
tnaintained their recent engagements with the 
^ng; but they soon directed their attacks 
^:ainst his dignity, and framed a commission, 
hy which the sovereign power was transferred 
to a council of fourteen persons for a twelve- 
month. Richard, who had just entered his 
twenty-first year, signed, but secretly protested 
against, this commission. His eager temper 
was, of itself^ sufficiently inclined to seek the 
means both of recovering his authority, and of 
a^engmg its invasiM. But his intentions had 
»ot escaped the vigilance of the duke of dou- 
bter and his adherents ; and, to prevent him 
worn executing them, they rapidly assembled 
^«ir vassals, and appeared near Highgate, witk 
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a power which Richard and bis ministers were 
not able to resist. They now demanded, that 
the duke of Ireland, with several other obnox- 
ious persons, should be deUrered up to them as 
traitors* The former, after having in ymn at- 
tempted to defend himself by arms, fied to the 
Low Countries, where he died a few fears after 
in exile. The archbishop of York and the earl 
of Suffolk, who had been impeached with himy 
were fortunate enough to conceal themselves; 
but sir Robert TresiHan and sir Nicholas Brem- 
bre were seized and put to death. Sir l^mon 
Bailey also, a gentleman who had distinguished 
himself by many honourable actions, and who 
had been appointed governor to Richard, by the 
choice of the late king and the Black Prince, feu 
a sacrifice on this occasion : nor could even the 
queen, whose amiable qualities had procured 
her tl^e appellation of the '^ Good Queen Anne/' 
obtain his pardon, though she knelt for three 
hours before the im^rfacable Gloucester, solicit- 
ing this humble boon. 

In less than a year, however, it ap- 
pears, that Richard regained his autho- '^' 
rity ; though by what means, the imper- 
fect history of this reign does not altow us to 
describe. All we know is, that he used it with 
great moderation ; and, though he removed, for 
« time, the duke of Gloucester from his council, 
he never attempted to recal tiie 'duke of Ire- 
fend. 

Soon after this, the duke of Lancaster re- 
tttinedfeom Spain, having reagned all preten- 
sidns to the crown of Castile. The authority of 
^is prince served to counterbalance that of the 
duke c^ Gloucester ; and Richard, who founcl 
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bb elder uncle more moderate tdiati the ^pvMtQger^ 
would have ceded to htm the duchy oi Guiennet 
could the conseutof the inhafakants .hav« been 
obtained. He found the neana of gratifying 
him, however, in a diilereBt way. Lanca$tcr, 
alter the death of his first consort, had married 
Catherine Swineford, daughter of a prmte 
knight, of Hainault, by whose alliance York and 
Gkiucester thou^ the dignity of their family 
much injured- But the king passed in parliai. 
nkent, a charter of legitimation to the children 
whom that lady had borne to Ins lUiclc before 
marriage, ttEid even created the eldest earl of 
Somerset. 

During these domestic transactions, the wars 
which Richard had inherited with bis crown, 
still continued. On the northern borders, a 
fieroe but indecbiye action was fought between 
young Piercy, sumamed, from his impetuous 
vaiour, « Hotspur," and the earl of Douglas.* 
The former was taken prisoner, the latter kilted^ 
Some insurrections of the Irish obliged the khig 
to make an ei^dition into that country, which 
he reduced to obedience ; and recovered, in some 
degree, hiis character for courage. He soon 
after established a truce of twenty-five years 
with France; and, to render the amity dF the 
two crowns more durable, and to fortify himself 
against his uncles and the barons, Richard, who 
was become a widower, was affianced to Isa- 
bella, the daughter of Charles, then only seven 
years of ag& 

The duke of Gloucester still continued his ca- 

• This gave sm to the ancient ponukr WlUdof Chevy 
. Chace. 
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bals ; and inveigled with indecent bold- 
nesB against the conduct of the king, and ' ' 
the late truce with France. His impru- 
dence revived the resentment that his former vi- 
olence kindled ; the predpitate temper of Rich- 
ard allowed of no deliberation : he ordered Glou- 
cester to be unexpectedly arrestedi and to be con- 
veyed to Calais, where alone, by reason of his 
numerous partisans, he could safely be detain- 
ed in custody. 

A parliament was immediately summoned at 
Westminster ; and that assembly, in compliance 
with the wishes of the king, passed sentence 
against the duke of Gloucester and his associates, 
who had appeared against their sovereign, in an 
hostile mannerj at Haringay Park* The earl of 
Arundel was executed, the earl of Warwick ba- 
nished, though the crime for which they were 
condemned had been obliterated by time, and by 
repeated pardon^. A warrant was issued to the 
earl mareischal, to bring over the duke of Glou- 
cester, in order to his trial ; but the governor re- 
turned for answer, that the duke had died sudden- 
ly of an apoplexy; though it afterwards appeared 
that he had been suffocated by the order of Richard. 

After the destruction of the duke of Glouces- 
ter, and the heads of that party, a rupture en- 
sued between the noblemen who had joined in 
the prosecution. The duke of Hereford, son to 
the duke of Liancaster, accused the duke of Nor- 
folk of having spol^n many slanderous words of 
the king. Norfolk denied the charge, and offer- 
ed to prove his own innocence by duel ; the chal- 
lenge was accepted ; but when the two champi- 
ons appeared in the field, the lung interposed ; 
and, to prevent the effusion of bloc^) command* 
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ed both to leave the kingdom, asmgning oq« 
country for the place of Norfolk's exile, wluch 
he declared perpetual ; and another for that of 
Hereford, which he limited to ten years* 

The submission which Hereford affected on , 
this occasion, induced the king to shorten his 
exile four years ; and he also granted him \^y 
ters patent, by which he was empowered, in 
case any inheritance should, in the interval, ac- 
crue to him, to enter immediately into possesr 
sion, and to postpone the doing of homage until 
his return. But his jealousy was soon awakened 
by being informed that Hereford had entci-ed 
into a treaty of marriage with the daughter of 
the duke of Berry, uncle to the French king } 
and on the death of the duke^ of Lancaster, 
which happened soon after, Richard revoked his 
letters patent, and seized the estate of his de« 
ceased uncle, Henry of Hereford, who was now 
become duke of Lancaster, and who, to the 
praises of prudence and penetration, had joined 
those of piety and valour. His private nusfor* 
tunes were lamented, as if they had been a com-* 
mon cause ; and all men turned their eyes to* 
wards him, as the only person who could retrieve 
the lost honour of the nation, which had been 
tarnished by various events. 

While such were the dispositions of the peo- 
pie, Richard had the imprudence to embark for 
Ireland, in order to revenge the death of his 
cousin, Roger earl of Marche, the presumptive 
heir of the crown, who had lately been sl^ in a 
skirmish with the natives ; and thereby left Eng- 
land open to the attempts of his provoked and 
ambitious rivaL Henry, embarking at NantA 
with a retinue of sixty persons> among whom 
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^erfe the arcfebishop rf Cantert)nry and the 
young earl of Arundel, nephew to that prelate, 
landed at Ravenspur in Yorkshire ; and was im- 
mediately joined by the earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland, two of the most potent 
barons in England. ■ Here he took a solemn 
oath, that he had no other purpose in this inva- 
sion, than to recover the duchy of Lancaster, 
unjustly detained from him ; and he invited all 
his friends, in England, and all lovers of their 
country, to second him in this reasonable and 
moderate pretension. Every place was in com- 
motion : the makontents in all quarters flew to 
arms ; and Henry's army, increasing on every 
day's march, soon amounted to the number of 
sixty thousand fighting men. 

The duke of York, who had been left guardian 
of the realm, but for which he was ill qualified 
in such a dangerous emergency, appointed the 
rendezvous of his forces at St. Alban's, and soon 
assembled an army of forty thousand men ; but 
finding them entirely destitute of zeal and at- 
tachment to the royal cause, and more inclined 
to join the party of the rebels, he readily lis- 
tened to a message from Henry, who entreated 
him not to oppose a loyal and humble supplicant 
in the recoveiy of his legal patrimony. The 
guardian even declared publicly that he would 
second his nephew in so reasonable a request. 
His army embraced with acclamations the same 
measures ; and the duke of Lancaster, with this 
iteinforcement, was now entirely master of the 
kingdom. 

The king, receiving intelligence of this for- 
midable insurrection, hastened over from Ire- 
land, and landed ia Milford Haven with a body 
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of twenty thousand men : but even this anny, so 
much inferior to the enemy, gradually deserted 
him, till he found that he had not above six 
thousand men who followed his standard. Sen- 
sible of his danger, he privately fled to the Isle 
of Anglesea, where he purposed to embark ei* 
ther for Ireland or France, and there await the 
fevourabie opportunities which the return of his 
subjects to a sense of duty, or their future dis- 
contents against the duke of Lancaster, would 
probably afford him. From this asylum he was 
drawn by the treachery of the earl of Noith- 
umberland, who, with tlve strongest professions 
of loyalty and submission, made himself master 
of the king's person, and carried him to his en^ 
my at Flint Castle. Richard was conducted to 
London by the duke of Lancaster, who was there 
received with the acclamations of the mutinous 
populace ; and, issuing writs of election in the 
king's name, he appointed the immediate meet- 
ing of a parliament at Westminster. 

It is natural to suppose, that the house of com- 
mons, elected during this universal ferment and 
triumph of the Lancastrian party, would be ex- 
tremely attached to that cause, and ready to 
record every suggestion of their leaders. Not 
ignorant of this, the duke of Lancaster began 
to carry his views to tlie crown itself. He first 
extort^ a resignation from Richard ; but as he 
Imew this deed would appear the result of force, 
he purposed, notwithstanding the danger of the 
precedent to himself and his posterity, to have 
him solemnly deposed in parliament, for his 
pretended tyranny and misconduct. A charge, 
consisting of thirty-three articles, was accord- 
ingly drawa up against him, and, though most 
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of them were fUvdous, or had been sancUoned 
by the custom of his predecessors, both houses 
' of parliament seem to have received them with 
universal approbation. One man alone, the 
bishop of Carlisle, had the courage, amidst this 
general disloyalty, to appear in defence of his 
unhappy master. His generous magnanimity, 
however honourable to himself, was of Ho ser- 
vice to the unfortunate monarch ; and his free* 
dom, instead of being applauded, was not even 
tolerated : he was arrested by the order of the 
duke of Lancaster, and sent prisoner to the ai> 
bey of St. Alban's. 

This severity put an end to the debate : the 
charges wer^ voted against Richard ; and voted 
unanimously by the same peers and prelates, 
who a little before had voluntarily authorized 
those very acts of violence, of which they now 
complained. That prince was depos^ by the 
suffrages of both houses ; and the throne being 
now vacant, the duke of Lancaster stepped forth, 
and having made the sign of the cross, pronounc- 
ed these words, which we shall give in the ori^ 
ginal idiom and orthography : 

<' In the dame of Fadher, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, I Henry of Lancaster challenge this 
rewme of Ynglande, and the croun, with all the 
membres, and the appurtenances ; als I that 
am descendit by right line of the blode coming 
fro the gude king Henry therde, and throge that 
right that God of his grace hath sent me, with 
helpe of kyn, and of my frendes to recover it j 
the which rewme was in poynt to be ondone by 
default of governance, and ondoying of the gude 
laws." 

The earl of Northumberiand made a motion 
in the house of peers with regard to the unhappy 

Vol. XIX. X 



|Nrince whom they had deposed ; Mldng wh^ 
advice they would give the king for the fotuce 
treatment of him* since Heury was resolved to 
spare his life* They unanimously replied) tha^ 
he should be imprisoned under a secure guanl 
in some secret place, and should be deprived of 
all commerce \irith his friends and partisans* 
Kings seldom long survive their degradation; 
historians, however, differ with regard to the 
foanner in which he was miudered* It was long 
the prevailing opinion, that sir Piers Exton, and 
Others of his guards, fell upon him in the cattle 
of Ppmfret, where he was confined, and dis* 
patched him with their halberts. But it is more 
j^robabie that he was starved to deaUi in prison ; 

Ibr after his body was exposed in public, 
^2^' no marks of violence were found upon 

it* He died in the thirty-fourth year qf 
his age, and the twenty-third of his reign, leav- 
ing BO posterity, either, legitimate or illegi- 
tima^« 

Richard appears te have been incapacitated for 
%overninent ; less for want of natural parts, than 
of solid judgment and a good education. He 
was violent in his temper ; profiise in his ex- 
pence ; fond of idle show and gi^ndeur ; devot- 
ed to fkvourites -, and addicted to pleasure. He 
lived in a more magnificent manner than any 
who reigned before or after him : his household 
consisted of ten thousand persons ; he had three 
hundred in the kitchen, and all other offices were, 
filled in proportion. 

During the reign of this prince, the establish- 
ed church was attacked by John Wickliffe, a se- 
cular priest educated at Oxford, a man of parts 
and learning ; and who has the honour of being 
the first person in Europe, that publicly caUed 
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in qiieBtioiitftkOsepriHciplM whidb had univendlf 
pawed for certain aod undispated during ao 
taany ages. Widdifie himself as irell as hia 
disciples who received the name of Widdiffitea 
or LoUards, was distinguished by a great aus- 
terity of manners; and his tenets, derived from 
his search into the scriptures, were nearly the 
same with those which were prapagated by the 
reformen in the sixteenth eenuiry. As lot* him- 
self, he seems not to have been actuated by the 
spirit of enthusiasm ; and hi all examinations he 
so explained away his doctrine by tortured mean* 
ingSy as to render it quite innocent and inolTen- 
aivc. Most of his fsttowers imitated his cautious 
dispotttion,^ and saved themselves, either by re- 
cantations or evasions* He died of a palsy in 
the year ISSS, and though the cletigy tnok care 
to assure the people of his eternal damnation, his 
opinions still gathered strength in England, and 
were even transplanted to Bohemia ; but the age^ 
however strongly disposed to receive them, was 
not ripe for this great revolution* 

Skich was the rdiglous state of England, 
when Henry the fourth ascended the throne T 
but his attention to establish himself in it, left 
him little leisure for theological inquiries, and 
inclined him to court the assistance of the 
church. 

In his very first parliament, he had reason to 
see the danger attending that station which he 
had assumed, and the obstacles which he would 
meet with in governing an unruly aristocracy, 
always divided by fac^m, and at present in^ 
flamed with the resentmetits consequent on such 
recent convulsions. Th^ peers, on their assem- 
bling, broke out iti such violent animosities 
agj^st each Qfiber, that forty gaunUets,! thr 
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pledges of fiirious batde^ were thrown on Oie 
Aoorof the house, by noblemen who gave mu- 
tual challenges ; and Sar and traitor resounded 
from all quarters* The king, however, had so 
much authority with these doughty champions, 
as to prevent die effusion of blood ; but he was 
not able to bring them to a proper composure, or 
to introducean amicable disposition among them* 
Not long after, the earis of Rutland, Kent, 
and Huntingdon, and lord Spencer, who were 
now degrad^ from the respective titles of Al- 
bemarle, Surrey, Exeter, and Gloucester, con- 
ferred on them by Richaid, entered into a con- 
spiracy, together with the earl of Salisbury, and 
lard Lumley, for raising an insurrection, and for 
seizing the king's person at Windsor ; but the 
treachery of Rutland warded off* the blow* 
Henry suddenly withdrew to London ; and the 
conspirators, who came to Windsor with a body 
of five hundred horse, found they had missed 
their aim, and exposed themselves to inevitable 
ruin. Henry appeared next day at Kingston 
upon Thames, at the head of twenty thousand 
men ; and his enemies, unable to resist his pow- 
er, dispersed themselves, with a ^ew of raising 
their followers in the several counties, where 
they had most interest. But the adherents of 
the king wer^ hot in the pursuit, and every 
where opposea themselves to their progress* 
The earls of Kent and Salisbury were seized at 
Cirencester ; and were next day beheaded with- 
out farther ceremony. The citizens of Bristol 
treated Spencer and Lumley in the ^ame man- 
ner. , The earl of Huntingdon, sir Thomas 
Blount, and sir Benedict Sely, who were also ta- 
ken prisoners, suffered death, with many others 
of the conspirators, by orders from Henry. And 
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broug^ht to LondoD, no less* than eighteen 
Msb^ and Umtjr-two mitred abiwts joined tlifc 
popntaoe, and met them«wi^ the most indecent 
marks of jof and exultation. 'Hie earl of R«it- 
land, the seducer tad betrayer of his assodates, 
«8 if he meant to bid defiance to decency and 
Iramafii^, appeafedy canning on a pole the 
iiead <^ lord Spencer, his bro^r-in-laur, whidi 
iie presented in tiiomph to Henry, as a testimo*- 
•y of his loyalty. 

It oocdd not escape tlie sagacity of Hetnyr 
that, though the execdtion ^ these conspirators 
inght seem to gite seeurity to his throne, tiit 
ttnmosities Mrhich Remain after such Uoodf 
scenes, are always dangerotn to regal authority-. 
lie therefore determined not to increase by any 
haeardoQs entetpnse the numerous enemies with 
whom he was every where environed. While a 
«abject, he was believed to have adopted the 
prejudices of the Lollards ; but on the throne 
he reatSly sacrificed his principles to his interest; 
and to gratify the vengeance of the church on 
their opponents, he procured a law from the 
{mriiament,^ which enacted, that when any here^ 
tic, who relapsed, or refused to abjure his opi^ 
nions, vras delivered over to iht secular arm by 
tfie bishops, he should be committed to the 
fiames by the civil magistrate. This dangerous 
engine did not long remain unemployed ; and 
Wilfiam Sautr6, rector of St. Osithes in Lon» 
don, having been condemned by the convocation 
of Canterbury, i^ned for his reputed heresy, by 
suffering the punishment of fire. 

But the utmost prudence could not shield t 
Henry from thoee inquietudes wh^h assailed^ 
X3-. 
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him fix>m eveiy quarter. The coimezioiis of 
Richard vith the royal family of France, made 
that court exert its activity to restore his autho- 
rity, or revenge his death. A truce, however, 
being found necessary, was concluded between 
the two kingdoms ; and Henry was enabled by 
these means, to turn his attention towards Wales. 

Owen Glendour, descended fron> the andent 
princes of that country, had become obnoxious 
on account of his attachment to Richard ; in 
consequence of which, lord Grey, a nobleman 
connected with the new king, had seized his es- 
tate : but Glendour recovered possession by 
force ; the Welsh armed on his side ; a long and 
doubtful war was kindled ; and as Glendour 
committed devastations on the esti^ of the earl 
of Marche, who had the best pretensions to the 
throne, sir Edmund Mortimen uncle to that no- 
bleman, led out the retainers ot the &mily against 
the Welsh chieftain. His troops were routed, 
and the earl himself, still in his minority, was 
made prisoner, and out of jealousy, suffered to 
remain in captivity* I 

The critical situation of Henry had induced > 

the Scots to make incursions into Elngland ; and | 

to chastise them, the king conducted his follow- t 

ers without opposition to fldinburgh ; but find- | 

ing the Scots would neither submit nor g^ve him .^ 

battle, he returned in three weeks, and disbanded 
his army. In the following year, Archibald 
earl of Douglas, at the head of twelve thousand 
men, made an irrupdon into England, and com- 
mitted devastations on the northern counties* 
On his return home, he was overtaken by the 
Piercies at Homeldon, on the borders of Eng- 
land, and a fierce battle ensued> where the Scots- 
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were totally routed. Douglas himself was taken 
prisoner, as was Mordac earl of Fife, son of the 
duke of Albany, with many others of the gentry 
and nobility. 

The obligations, which Henry had owed ta 
Northumberland were of a kind the ihost likely 
to produce ingratitude on the one side, and dia- 
content on the other. The sovereign naturally 
became jealous of that power which had advan« 
ced him to the throne ; and the subject was not 
easily satisfied in the returns which he thought 
so great a favour had merited. Though Henry, 
on his accession, had bestowed the o&c of con- 
stable on Northumberland for life, and conferred 
other gifts on that family, these favours were 
regarded as their due ; the refusal of any other 
request was deemed an injury. The impatient 
spirit of Harry Piercy, and the factious disposi- 
tion of the earl of Worcester, younger brother 
of Northumberland, infiamed the discontents of 
that nobleman ; and the precarious title of Hen* 
ry tempted him to seek revenge, by overturning 
that throne which he had at first establisheo. 
He entered into a correspondence with Glen- 
dour ; he gave liberty to the earl of Douglas, 
and made an alliance with that martial chief ; he 
roused up all his partisans to arms ; and such 
unlimited authority at that time belonged to the 
great £unilies, that the same men, whom a few 
years before he had conducted against Richard, 
now followed his standard in opposition to Hen* 
ry. When hostilities were ready to commence, 
Northumberland was seized with a sudden ill- 
ness at Berwick ; and young Piercy taking the 
command of the troops, marcl^d towards 
Shrewsbury, In order to join his forpes with those 
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«rGleiidoiir. The kin^ ImUI fertoBldcify % 
trmy ctk foot ; and ImcmiDg the itnportuice of 
celerity in all ci^l wan, he haBteocd to oome 
up with Piercy, before that nobleman was joined 
t^ Gkndotir. 

The poliey of one leader, and impai^efice <^ 
the other, made them hasten to a genend en- 
gagement } and scarcely shail we fy%d tiny balde 
in those ages, where the shock was mcHie terrible 
and more constant* Henry exposed his person 
m the thickest of the iight : his gsdimt son, 
whose military achievements were afterwards so 
renowned, and who here performed his noviciate 
in arms, signalised himself In the most ]lhi»> 
trious degree, and even a wowid, which he re- 
ceived in the hce with an arrow, could not 6b- 
fige him to quit the field* Piercy suf^xnted 
that fame which he had acquired in many a 
Uoody combat ; and Douglas, his ancient ene- 
my, and now his fnend, still appeared his rival, 
amidst the horror and confusion of the day 
This nobleman performed feats of valour which 
are almost incredible ; but while the armies were 
contending in this furious manner, the death of 
Piercy, by an unknown hand, decided the vic- 
tory, and the royalists prevailed. There are 
said to have fallen that day, on both sides, near 
two thousand three hundred gentlemen ; among 
whom were many persons of the first distmction* 
About fdx thousand private men perished, of 
whom two thirds were of Piercy's army* The 
earls of Worcester and Douglas were taken pri«- 
soners ; the former was beheaded at Shrewsbury ; 
the latter was treated with the courtesy due to 
his rank and his bravery* 

No sooner, however, was the earl of North- 
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vtnberland recovered from his sickness, than he 
levied a fresh army, and was on his march to 
join his son ; but being opposed by the earl of 
Westmoreland, and hearing of the defeat at 
Shrewsbury, he dismissed his forces, and came 
with a small retinue to the king at York. He 
pretended that his sole intention in arming, was 
to mediate between the parties; and Henry, who 
behaved with great lenity to most of the insur- 
gents, thought proper to accept the apology, and 
dismissed him with forgiveness* 

The earl of Northumberland, though he had 
been' pardoned, knew that he should never be 
trusted ; he therefore formed a new confederacy 
in conjunction with the earl of Nottingham^ son 
of the duke of Norfolk, and the archbishop of 
York, brother to the earl of Wiltshire, whom 
Henry, when duke of Lancaster, had beheaded 
at Bristol : but some of the principal confede- 
rates being betrayed into the king's hands, and 
put to death, before the plan was ripe for exe* 
cution, the valiant Piercy, on receiving this intel- 
ligence, fled into Scotland, together with lord 
Bardolf ; and the king, without opposition, re- 
duced all the castles and fortresses belonging io 
these noblemen* He thence turned his arms 
against Glendour, over whom his son, the prmce 
of Wales, had obtained some advantages: but 
that enemy, more troublesome than dangerous, 
still found means of defending himself in his 
fiiftnesses, and of eluding, though not resisting, 
all the force of England* In a subsequent cam- 
paign, the earl of Northumberland and lord 
Bardolf, impatient of their exile, entered the 
north, in hopes of raising the people to arms ; 
but found the country in such a posture, as ren« 
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dered ail their «ttempte ansueeetAfiiL Sir TIhi<^ 
mas Rc^cesbf) skeriff of Yofiadure) levied tome 
forces^ attacked the iavaders at Bramham, i^ 
gained a victory, in which both NorChumbeiv 
land and Bardolf were slain. This success, 
pined to the death of Gkndour, which hafi<^ 
pened aooD after, freed Hemy firam all his do* 
mestic enemies; and thk prince, who had 
mounted the throne by such unjastillable means, 
and held it by such an exceptionable title, by hts 
valour, prudence, and address, had now ob» 
tained a greater ascxndant over his subjects than 
most of his |vedecessors could boast* 

About the same time, «iother. accident w«s 
peculiariy &vDurable to Henry* Robert III* 
king of the Scots, was a prince of stoider capa» 
city ; his brother, the duke of Albany, a prince of 
more abilities but less Integrity, had assumed 
the government of the state. Ambitious of the 
crown, he h^ ahieady laid violent hands on 
David, the eldest son of the king; and to save 
the life d James the younger, &e fiither em« 
bailed him for France. The vessel was taken 
' by the English; and though there subi^ted a 
truce between the kingdom, Henry, in violalion 
of every law of honour and justice, reAiaed to 
restore the prince. The shock was too much for 
the feeble constitution of Robert ; he died ; and 
the duke of Albany continued to govern the 
kingdom, but was held in dependence by Henry^ 
^ho had it in bis power to restore the true hw^ 
whenever the posture of hb alB^irs required it. 

With adeugnto weaken the pretetisions of 
the earl of Marche, Henry had procured a set^ 
tlement of the crown on himself and his hein* 
mate ; hot the long contests with Ftmc^y htA 
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ilst^yed tte bjuBtlce of the StMc laws ; and the 
pai^ameoly apprehcBQive that they hnd Tiolated 
the principieft of the Englisl^ government) ap* 
plied with such eameatneaa for a new settlement 
that Henvy yielded to their request ; and agreed 
to the suGcession of the princesses of his fiiHiily* 
Bui though the oomoions shewed a laudable 
zeal for liberty in these transactions^ their ef^ 
Ibtts ag^nst the church were still nM)re extraor- 
diDary. In the sixth of Henry, being required 
to> grant stipplies) they proposed iii pkin terms 
to the king, that he should seize idl the tempo* 
ralities of the church, aad employ them as a 
perpetual fund to serve the exigencies of the 
statesk They indsted, that the clergy possessed 
a tbiDdof the landsc^ the kingdom ; that they 
contributed nothing to the public burdens ; and 
that their riches tended only to disqualify them 
from performing their ministerial functions with 
proper aseal and attention. The king, however, 
discouraged the application of the commons ; 
and the lords rejected the bill which the lower 
boi^e had framed, foi* stripping the church of 
hftr revenues* 

The commons,not dtscooraged by this repulse, 
in the eleventh of the king returned to the charge 
wijth more zeal than before : they made a calcu- 
lation of all the ecclesiastical revenues, which, 
by their account, amounted to four hundred 
and eighty-five thousand marks a year, and 
contained eighteen thousand four hundred 
ploughs of land. They proposed to divide this 
property among fifteen new earls, one thousand 
&ve hundred knights, six thousand esquires, and 
a hundred hospitals ; besides twenty thousand 
pounds a year, which the king nought take for 
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his own use ; and they insisted, that the clerical 
functions would be better performed than at pre- 
sent, by fifteen thousand parish priests, paid at 
the rate of seven marks a piece of yearly* stipaid. 
This application was accompanied with an ad- 
dress for mitigating the statutes enacted against 
the Lollards* To this unjust and chimerical 
proposal, the king gave a severe reply ; and &r- 
ther to satisfy the church, and to prove that he 
was zealous in support both of its temporal 
and spiritual rights, he ordered a Lollard to be 
committed to the flames. 

Such are the principal events of this busy and 
active reign. The king was so much employed 
in defending his crown that he had little leisure 
to look abroad. His health declined some months 
before his death, and though he was in the flower 
of his age, his end was visibly approaching. 

He e^cpired at Westminster, in the 
^'^' forty-sixth year of his age, and the thir- 
teenth ^f his reign ; leaving four sons, 
Henry his successor, Thomas duke of Clarence, 
John duke of Bedford, and Humphrey duke of 
Gloucester ; and two daughters, Blanche mar- 
ried to the duke of Bavaria, and Philippa to the 
king of Denmark. 

Henry IV. possessed a remarkable command 
of temper ; his courage, both military and poli- 
tical, was without blemish ; and he possessed 
many qualities which fitted him for so high a 
station, and which rendered his usurpation, 
though pernicious in aftertimes, rather salotary 
during his own reign, to the English nation. 

The situation of the deceased monarch had 
so infected him with jealousies, that he even 
regarded with distrust his eldest son, and had 
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careftilly excluded him from putdic boriness. 
The active spirit of the prince, however, re- 
strained from its proper exercise, broke out into 
extravagancies of every kind. He indulged in 
pleasure, and in riot ; and associated with the 
most worthless companions* There remains a 
tradition, that, when heated with liquor and jol« 
lity, he scrupled not to attack and plunder the 
passengers in the streets and highways. This 
extreme dissoluteness was not less disagreeable 
to his father, than would have been his applica- 
tion to business ; and Henry, in his son's beha- 
viour, dreaded the ^ame neglect of decency 
that had proved so fatal to Richard. But the 
nation was less severe in the judgment on the 
young prince : they observed in him the seeds of 
generosity, spirit, and magnanimity ; and there 
happened an incident which more clearly deve- 
loped his real character. A riotous companion 
of the prince's had been indicted before Gas- 
coigne, the chief justice, for some disorders ; 
and Henry was not ashamed to appear at the 
bar with the crii^inal, in order to give him coun- 
tenance and protection. Finding that his pre- 
sence did not overawe the chief justice, he pro- 
ceeded to insult that magistrate on his tribunal ; 
but Gascoigne, mindful of the dignity of his 
own station, and the majesty of the sovereign 
and of the laws, which he sustained, ordered 
the prince to be carried to prison, for his inde- 
cent behaviour ; and the spectators, with plea- 
sure, saw the heir of the crown submit peaceably 
to this sentence, and make reparation for his 
error by acknowledging it. 

The memory of this incident, and of many 
others of a like nature, rendered the prospect 

Vol, XIX. Y 
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of the iiiture reign nowise disagreeable t&tiie 
nation ; and the first steps taken by the young 
prince confirmed all those pr^>ossessions enter- 
tained in his fevour. He called together his 
former companions, acquainted them with ius 
intended reformation, exhorted them to imitate 
his exaniple, but strictly inhibited them, tM 
they had given proofe of their sincerity iii this 
particular, from appearing any more in his pre- 
sence ; and then dismissed them with liberal 
presents* The wise ministers of his father, who 
had checked his riots, were recdved with all the 
marks of &¥our and confidence ; and the chidT 
justice himself, met widi praises instead of re- 
proaches for his past conduct, and was exhorted 
to persevere in the same rigorous and impartial 
execution of the laws* The surprise of those 
who expected an opposite behaviour, augmented 
their satisfaction ; and the character of the 
young king appeared brighter than if it had 
never been ^aded by any errors of conduct* 

But Henry was anxious not only to repair his 
misconduct, but to make amends for the inju- 
ries into which policy had betrayed his fiither* 
He received the earl of Marche, with singular 
courtesy and favour ; he restored the fiunily of 
Piercy to its fortune and honours ; and anxious 
to bury all party-distinctions, he regaixled me- 
rit alone in his promotions. 

The Lollards, however, who were rapidly in- 
creasing, were doomed to feel his rigour^ The 
head of this sect was sir John Oldcastle, lord Cob- 
ham> a nobleman who had acquired the esteem 
both of the late and present king* His high 
character pointed him out to the archbishop of 
Canterbury^ as the proper victim of ecclesiastical 
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seventy : he ap^ed to Henty ibr a pennission 
to indict him ;. that prince, averse to sanguinary 
methods, endeavoured by a conversation with 
Cobhamy to reconciie him to the catholic faith* 
He, however, found him firm in his opinions ;r 
and the king's principles of toleration could ckv* 
ry him no fartlier* He ^^andoned, him to the 
resentment of the church ; and Cobham was in* 
dieted by the primate and his suffragans, and 
was oHidemned to i^e flames for his erroneoua 
tenets. He escaped from the Tower, and his 
daring spirit, provoked by persecution and stti> 
mulated by zeal, prompted him to the moA 
criminal enterprises. He appointed a general 
rendezvous of his party, in order to seize the 
person of the king, and to put thdr religious 
enemies to the sword ; but the design was be* 
trayed to Henry; and his vigilance prevented 
its efifects. It appeared a few only were in the 
secret: of these some were executed ; Cobham 
himself had fled, and was not brought to justice 
till four years after, when he was hanged as $^ 
trsEitor, and his body bimit on the gibbet. 

But though the natibh was not yet suffidentty 
enlightened to receive the doctrines of Wickliffe, 
a reformation in discipline was generally desired : 
even the parliament that was summoned imme- 
diately after the detection of Cobham's conspi* 
racy, though they passed several laws against 
heresy, entreated the king to seize all the eccle- 
siastical revenues, and convert them to the use 
of the crown; and it was to divert the king's at- 
tention from this object, that Chichely, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, endeavoured to persuade 
him to undertake a war against France, in order 
to recover the lost rights othis ancestors. 
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Charies the uxth, king; of ^FraDce, in the ad- 
ministration of that country had discovered early 
83anptoms of genius and spirit; but tbt un- 
luippy prince being seized with an epileptic dis- 
order, his judgment was gradually but sensibly 
impaired. The administration of afiairs was dis- 
puted by hi^brother> Lewis duke of Orleans, and 
his cousin«>german, John duke of Burgundy s 
the people were divided between these contend- 
ing princes ; and the king, now resuming, now 
dropping his authority, kept the victory unde- 
cided, imd prevented any regular settlement of 
the state by the final prevalence of either party* 

At length, the dukes of Orleans and Burgun- 
dy, seeming to be moved by the cries of the 
nation, and l>y the interposition of common 
friends, agreed to bury all past quarrels in ob- 
livion, and to enter into strict amity : they swore 
before the altar the sincerity of their friendship : 
the priest administered the sacrament to both 
of them : but aU this solemn preparation wtis 
only a cover for the basest treachery, which >vas 
deliberately premeAtatcsd by the duke of Bur- 
gundy. He procured hb rival to be assassi- 
nated in the streets of Paris ; and being detected 
in his baseless, he embraced a resolution still 
more criminal and more dangerous to society,, 
by openly avowing and defending it* 

The princes of the blood combining with the 
young duke of Orleans and his brothers, with 
all the violence of party rage, made war on the 
duke of Burgundy; and the unhappy king, 
seized sometimes by one party, sometimes by 
the other, transferred alternately to e^ch the 
appearance of legal authority. TheT)rovince8 
were laid waste by mutual depredations; and 
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the wh(^ kingdom was distinguished into two 
furious factions* 

The advantage which might be derived from 
these distractions was plainly perceived in Eng- 
land ; but Henry, before he hiad recourse to arms ; 
endeavoured to obtain his ends b^ipegociation. 
Accordingly he sent over ambassadors to Paris 
ofiering a perpetual peace and alliance ; but de- 
manding Catherine, the French king's daughter, 
in marriage, two millions of crowns as her por- 
tion, one million six hundred thousand as the ar- 
rears of king John's ransom, and the immediate 
possession and full sovereignty of Normandy, 
and of all other provinces which had been ravish- 
ed from England by the arms of Philip Augus- 
tus ; together with the superiority of Brittany 
and Flanders* The terms offered by the French 
court, though much inferioi*, discover a con- 
sciousness of their miserable situation. They 
were willing to give him the princess in marri- 
age, to pay him eight hundred thousand crowns, 
to resign the entire sovereignty of Guienne, dnd 
to annex to that provmce the countries of Peri- 
gord, Rovergue, Xaintbnge, the Angoumcns, 
and other territories. 

Henry, however, rejected these conditions ; 
and having assembled a great fleet and army at 
Southampton, he came to the sea side with the 
purpose of cfmbarking on his expedition ; and 
relying on the aid of the duke of Burgundy, who 
had recently solicited his alliance, he put to sea 
with SIX thousand men at arms, and twenty- 
four thousand foot, landed at Harfleur, and 
obliged that city, after a resolute defence, to i 
capitulate. 

By this time, a French army of fourteen thou- 
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wad men at anns, and forty thousand foot, was 
assemt^ed in Normandy, under the constable 
d' Albert ; while the fatigues of the siege, and 
the uncommon heat of the season, had wasted 
the number of the English to one half of their 
original force* Henry, sensible of the difficul- 
ties which Jnust have attended his march to Ca- 
lais, offered to purchase a safe retreat at the ex- 
pence of his new conquest of Harfleur ; but the 
army of the constable, already joined by the 
dauphin, and the princes of the blood, rejected 
the proposal ; an(J the king of Enp;land found 
he must place his sole reliance on his own con- 
duct and valour. He slowly pointed his march 
towards the river Somme, which he hoped to 
pass at the same ford as had proved so auspicious 
to his predecessor Edward. In this h^ was dis- 
appointed by the precautions of the French. 
At length, however, he surprised a passage near 
St. Quentin ; but he had scarcely reached the 
opposite side, before the French, who pressed 
upon his footsteps, traversed the Somme also, 
and posted themselves, between the English ar- 
my and Calais, on the plains of Agincoiu*t. 

Henry no sooner found his retreat intercepted 
by the appearance of the enemy, than he drew up 
his army on a narrow ground, between two woods, 
which guarded each £ank ; and patiently await- 
ed the charge of his foes, whose mimbers four 
times exceeded his own, and who might by for-* 
bearance have extinguished their adversary with- 
out a blow. In the battle of Agincourt, however, 
we review that of Poictiers : the French charged 
with the same contempt of clanger and disci- 
pline ; the English received them with the same 
cool and deliberate intrepidity. The former 
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were led on by a generous nobility, and tn^ 
\ couraged by their supeiior numbers ; Ihe latter 

were animated by the presence of their king, and 
the memory of ancient glory : the event was 
such as might be expected, the French were dis- 
ordered by their own impetuosity, and their 
numbers served only to increase their confusion 
and disgrace. Their cavalry were entangled in 
the heavy ground on which they engaged, and, 
incapable of flight or resistance, were slaugh- 
tered by the battle-axes of the English. The 
constable himself, the count de Never s, and the 
duke of Brabant, both brothers to the duke of 
Burgundy, the dukes of Alen^on and Barre, the 
counts of Vaudemont and Marie, scorning to 
survive this national calamity, rashed into the 
midst of the tumult, and perished with above 
ten thousand of their followers. The dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon, and several other persons 
of distinction, and above fourteen thousand of 
inferior rank, were taken prisoners : 
wlule on the dde of the English, the ^' ' 
duke of York was the only person of con- 
sequence who fell ; and their whole loss did not 
exceed forty men. 

Henry immediately pursued his tri,umpha6t 
march to Calais ; but the small number of his 
troops did not allow him to improve his ad* 
vantages ; and his want of money induced him 
soon after to conclude a truce, for two years, 
with the enemy, during which the dissensions 
; and miseries of the French seem to have in- 

creased. 

The queen and the dauphin alternately usurp- 
cd the powers of government : the former at 
last prevailed, and associating mth the duke of 
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Bargundf) fixed the seat of her independent re- 
sidence at Troyes ; and sanctioned by her name 
the enterprises of her new ally against the mi- 
nisters of her son, who, she asserted, detained 
her royal consort in cajytivity. 

^enry the fifth had landed again in 
1418. Normandy, and reduced that fertile pro- 
vince to_his obedience. Lisle Adam, one 
of the captains of the duke of Burgundy, sud- 
denly presented himself before the gates of Pa- 
ris ; was admitted into the city, by the partiality 
or treachery of a burgher; and headed an insur- 
rection of the people, in which the person of the 
king was seized, and the count of Armagnac, 
the chancellor, and the principal adherents of 
the Orleans party, were inhumanly massacred* 
The dauphin himself escaped with difficulty, 
through the vigilance and address of Tannigue 
de Chastle ; and rejecting the solicitations of his 
mother to return to Paris, secured himself with* 
in the walls of Poictiers. 

The king of England, with an army superior 
to open resistance, had already shaken the walls 
of Rouen* Yet Henry was sensible what ob- 
stacles still remained for him to surmount ; 
|ie had idready experienced the difficulties of 
procuring supplies from the English parliament, 
and his coffers were exhausted by a succession 
of victories. However flattering the prospect 
might be to his ambition, his policy * induced 
him gnidusdly to lessen his demands; and 
he fixed, as the price of peace, his marriage 
with the princess Catharine, and all the pro- 
vinces ceded tb Edward the third by the treaty 
of Bretigny, with the addition of Normandy,, 
which he was to receive in full and entire sove* 
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reignty. Isabella, insatiate of reyenge against 
her personal enemies, instantly closed with the 
terms proposed. But the duke of Burgundy 
s^l hesitated to subscribe a treaty so pernicious 
to his country, and pressing his negociations^ 
with the dauphin, consented to an accommo- 
dation to rescue his country from desliniction. 

An interview was appointed between the two 
princes at the bridge of Montereau-sur^Youne ; 
but no sooner was the duke of Burgundy, in 
their power, than the attendants of the dauphin 
pierced him with numerous wounds* His friends, 
astonished and incapable- of resistance, were 
either taken prisoners, or involved in his fate. , 

lUie youth of the dauphin had made it doubt- 
ful whether he was admitted into the secret ; 
but the deed wls committed under his eye; 
and in his more mature years he distinguished 
by nutfks of ftffection and confidence the perpe^ 
trators of the flagitious action. The bands 
of civil society were loosened by the royal 
example ; and the flames of war, which might 
have been extinguished, or their fury at least 
assuaged, broke forth with an increase of vio- 
lence. Isabella, loud in her complaints, and 
impatient for vengeance, instantly bestowed the 
hand of Catherine on Henry, and celebrated 
their nuptials at Troyes in Champagne. Philip^ 
the son of the duke of Burgundy, and who suc- 
ceeded to the honours and dominions of his 
i^ther, joined the English standard, and only 
stipulated the marriage of his sister with tlie 
duke of Bedford, the brother of Henry, and the 
.proscription of his father's assassins. The city 
of Paris, long partial to the house of Burgundy, 
rose in ^rms, and filled every street with scenes 
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of bloody timmlt ; while the unhappy .Chaiies 
the siztby sunk into imbedlity, and delivered 
into the hands of the natural enemy of his coun^ 
try, sanctioned by his name the unbounded am*- 
bition of Henry, and the implaci^le passions oi 
IsabeUa. 

In the new treaty concluded in the names of 
the kin{;s of France and Eng^d, and the duke 
of Burgundy, it was agreed, that Charles dnrii^ 
bis life, should enjoy the title and dignity ^ 
king of France ; that Henry ^ould be declared 
heir, and immediately entrusted ^th the rdns 
xji government, and that that kingdom should 
pass to his heirs general ; that France and Eng- 
land should be for ever united under one iang^ 
but should still retain their several usages, cus- 
toms and privileges. To push Ins present ad- 
vantages, Henry, a few days after he espoused 
the princess Catherine, carried his father-m-law 
to Paris, and put himself in possession of that 
capital* He then turned his arms against iht 
dauphin, who, on the intelligence of the treaty 
of Troyes, had assumed the title of regent, was 
received into Sens and Montereau, and, after 
long resistance, reduced Melun. The king of 
England crossed the channel to procure fi^sh 
supplies, and having levied a new army of twen- 
ty-four thousand archers, and four thousand 
horsemen, hastened his return to France. 

The detention of the young king of Scots in 
England had hitherto proved advantageous to 
Henry, by keeping the regent in awe ; but when 
inteltfgence arrived in Scotland of die near pros^ 
peet of his succession to the crown of Francet 
the nation was alarmed, and foresaw their own 
inevitable ruin, if the subjection of theh: afly 
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left tliem to oooriMit nlooe a victorieiffi mid moie 
powerfiil exiemy* Under this impressloQy tlie 
regent pennitted a body of seven thousand 
Soots, under the command of the eaii^of Bu* 
cban, his second son^ to be transported info 
France for the service of the dauphin* To 
render this aid ineffectual, Henry had, in his 
former expedition, carried over the king of Scots, 
whom he oU^^d to send orders to his country* 
men, to leave the French service ; but the Scot- 
tish general replied, that he would obey no com- 
mand which came from a king in capdvity* 
These troops, therefore, continued still to act 
under the earl of Bucban ; and were employed 
by the dauphin to opppse the progress of the 
(hike of Claa%nce in Anjou. The two armies 
encountered at Baug6: the English were de* 
feated ; the duke himself was slain by a Scotch 
knight, who commanded a company of men at 
arms ; and the earls of Somerset, Dorset, and 
Huntingdon, were taken prisoners. This was 
the first action that turned the tide of success 
against the English ; and the dauphin^ that he 
might both attach the Scotch to his service, and 
reward the valour and conduct of the earl of 
Buchan, honoured that nobleman with the office 
of constable. 

The arrival of'the king of England, however, 
with so considerable an army was more than suf- 
ficient to repair this loss. He was received at 
Paris with the acclamations of the citizens ; and 
immediately led his anny to the- relief of Char- 
tres, which was besieged by the dauphin. That 
prince was compelled to retire before the superi- 
ornumbers of his rival, who pursued him as far 
as Orleans. On his return he received the sub- 
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misflgoii of Dneox ; and at the request of thePa- 
risians besieged Meaux^ which held out for 
ei^t moDtbs, when it surrendered ; and Henrf 
ifnmediadely commanded the goyemor to be sus- 
pended from a neighbouring tree. 

Soon afteff tnieliigence arrived that queen Ca- 
theiine was delivered of a son at Windsor. The 
event was celebrated by equal rejoicing at Paris 
and at London ; the royal in&nt, who was bap- 
tized by the name of his father, Henry, was con- 
sidered as the successor to both kingdoms, and 
seemed to extinguish even the hopes of the dau- 
phin. That prince, chased beyond the Loire, 
deserted entirely by the northerp provinces, des- 
titute of treasures and troops to oppose bis pros- 
perous competitor, prepared to meet with forti- 
tude the destruction which it seemed impossibfe 
to avoid ; when he was preserved by one of those 
vicissitudes in mortal life, which so often baffle 
the plans of the most profound policy, and decide 
the fate of empires. 

Henry had determined to open the ensuing 
campaign with the invasion of Picardy, 
/ ' and appeared in the field early in the 
* month of July. The united forces of 
the English and JBurgundians threatened to 
overwhelm all opposition ; but amidst the' pride 
of victory, and th^ prospect of dominion, he was 
attacked by a complaint, which the ignorance pf 
the age rendered mortal. A fistula, with which 
he was seized, soon terminated in a mortifica- 
tion ; and Henry, sensible of his approaching 
^nd, devoted, with manly firmness, the few re- 
maining moments of life to the concerbs of his . 
kingdom and his family, and to the pious duties 
of religion. . 
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To the duke of Bedford, bis elder brother, he 
left the regency of France ; that of Englsoid he 
committed to the duke of Gloucester, his younger 
brother ; and to the earl of Warwick he entrusted 
the important care of his son's person and edu- 
cation* He intreated these noblemen to con* 
tinue to his in&nt offspring the fidefity and at- 
tachment which he himself had always experi- 
enced from them. 

After this i^ttlement of his temporal affairs, 
the dying monarch assiduously applied himself 
to his devotions, and declared his serious inten- 
tion, when, he had completely subdued France, 
to have marched against the infidels, and at* 
tempted the recovery of the Holy Land. Con- 
soled by this pious resolution, with the calmest 
tranquillity, he expired in the tenth yeai^ of his 
reign, &nd the thirty-fourth of his age. 
• The abilities <^ Henry the fifth were 
equally distinguished in the field and the ^ ' ^ 
cabinet ; and while we admire the bold- 
ness of his enterprises, we cannot refuse our 
praise to the skilftil manner in which they were^ 
conducted* His affability attached his friends 
to his service ; his address and clemency van- 
quished his enemies. The unceasing attention 
which he paid to the administration of justice, 
and the severe discipline which he preserved in 
his armies, alleviated'the calamities of the inces- 
sant hostilities by which France and England 
were agitated during his short and splendid 
reign. One frailty only seems to have alloyed 
the purity of his character ; but it was the ble- 
mish of a great and noble mind y-~the love of 
arms and military glory. 

The exterior figure of this great prince, as 

Vol. XIX. Z 
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well «3 his deporttn<»it, was eagaging. His 
statare was aoviewhat above the nuddle size ; 
his cotinteoance beauti&l ; his limbs genitel 
and stodeif but £|^ (^Tigour ; aad he excelled 
ia all warlike and manly exercises. He left bj 
his queeO) Cadieriiie of France, only one son, 
libl fuU nine months old ; whose misfortbnes, ia 
the <:ourse of his li&, surpassed all the glories 
and successes of his fkther. 

Catherine of France, Henry's widow, married, 
soon after bis death, a Welsh gentleman, sir 
Ow^i Tudor, said to be descend^ from the an* 
cient princes of that country ; she bore him two 
sons, Edmund and Jasper, of which the eldest 
was created earl of Richmcmd ; the second eaii 
of Pembroke. The £unily of Tudor, first 
raised to distinction by this alliance, mounted 
afterwards the throne of England* 

The first commission of array iriiich we meet 
with, was issued in this reign : the military part 
of the feudal system was entirely dissolved, and 
Henry, when he went to France, empowered 
certain commissioners to take in each county a 
leview of the freemen able to bear arms, to di- 
idde them into companies, and to keep them in 
readiness for resisting the enemy. 

The ordinary revenue of the crown at this 
^me, consisted only of 55,7141* 10s. lOd.^ the 
ordinary expences of the government amounted 
to 42,5071. 16s. lOd. so that the king had a 
surplus'only of 13,3061. 14s. for the support of 
his household; for his wardrobe ; the expence 
of ambassadors ; and other incidental demands. 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 

7%c Reigns f^f Henry FL Edward IF4 md Eds- 
vfard V» 

PARLIAMENT, whtch had been increasing 
in power during^ the reign of the princes of 
(he house of Lancaster, \vithoiit attending to the 
Strict letter 6f the deceased monanih's recom^ 
ttiendatiofe, at^pmnted the duke of Bcdibrd/kroreir* 
for or guardian of the kingdom^ inyesting the 
duke of Gloucester with tlie same dignit j, dur^ 
log the abscnde of bi$ dder brother ; and in on- 
der to limit the power of both these princes^ the3r 
appointed a council, without whose advice and 
approbation no measure of importance could be 
determined. The person and education of th^ 
in&nt prince was committed to Henry Beaufort^ 
bishop df . Winchestei^) his great uncle, who, a» 
his family coukl never have any pretKnaons to 
the crowti) might «iely, they ithought^. be in- 
trusted with that isnportant charge* 

The conquest of France was the first object of 
the new govemmeAt } and on a superficial view 
of the relative situation c^ both countries, every 
advantage seemM to be on the side of the Eng- 
lish* Though Henry Was an in&nt, the duke of , 
Bectibrd was the most accotimlished prince of his 
1^, and the whole power of England was at his 
command. He was at the head of armies accuse 
tomed to victory ; he was seconded b^ the most 
renowned generals of his tfane ; and he was mas* 
ter of Paris,and almost all the northern provinces.. 

But CharleS} notwithstah^ng his apparent ia^ 
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ierioiity, possessed some adrantages which serr* 
ed to turn the scale. He was the trae and un« 
doubted heir of the monarchy ;«and all French- 
men who knew the interest, or desired the inde- 
pendence of tlieir country, turned their eyes Uy- 
wards him as their sole resource. Though only • 
in his twentieth year, he was of the most fnend* 
]y and benign disposition, of easy and &miiiar 
manners, and of a just, though not of a very vi* 
gorous understanding. The love of pleasure of- 
ten seduced him into indolence ; but amidst all 
his irregularities, the goodness of his heart still 
shone forth ; and by exerting at intervals his 
courage and activity, he proved that his remiss- 
ness proceeded not finom habitual errors or de- 
fects. 

The resentment of the duke of Burgundy 
against Charles still continued ; and the duke ot 
Bedford, that he might corroborate national con-^ 
nections by private ties, concluded his own mar- 
riage with the princess of Burgundy, which had 
httti stipulated at the treaty of Arras. 

While the vigilance of the duke of Bedford 
was employed in gaining or confirming French 
alliances, he did not overlook the state of more 
retnote countries. The duke of Albany, regent 
of Scotland, had expired ; and- his power had de- 
volved on Murdac, his son, a prince of a weak 
understanding and indolent disposition. The 
ardour of the Scots to serve in France, where 
Charles treated them with great distinction, and 
where the regent's brother enjoyed the dignity 
of constable, broke out afresh ; and new succours 
daily expatriated, and filled the armies of the 
French ^ng. The duke of Bedford, therefore, 
persuaded the English council to form an alli- 
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cnee ivMi J«mes thdr priMii^ f to free liSm from 
ebpdykf, and to mariy him to a dau^ter q£ 
the eori of Somerset, and coodin of th^ youn^ 
Mng; MuitiaC) tired of his statkfii) entered siii«* 
tierely into the treBLty ; and for a ransoin of fortf ^ 
thousand pounds^ the idng of Scotland was re* 
stored to At throhe of Ins ancestors.^ 

To these negodatlomr snceeeded tht oper&M 
tions of war. Charles^ still dearous of cmjiloyw 
iDg his enemies in the provinces north cdfdib^ 
Loire, contested erer^ castle with poiitie obsdt^ 
nacf. He had been lately reinforced by ntmok 
bers of the deots ; stnd Jbhri Stoart, constable of . 
ScotUmd, with -die hml of Estissae^ had fimned 
fh6 siege of Crevant In Bar^^dn^*- TMe earb of 
SaJIsbiny and Sciilbik maithed to its relief : the 
besiegers were routed^ with the loss of above a^ 
thousahd men ; and the constable of Scotland^ 
iHth the coant of Ventadonr, \^ere taken prt-^ 
soners* 

Meainrhile, the duke of Bedford was engaged 
in the siege of Ytri in Norniartdy 5 and the go-» 
vernoii, finding his resouix^es exhausted, tiad 
agreed to surrehdei^ the to\sm, unless relieved bf 
a certain daf. The king of France, hoping, by a^ 
successful enterprise, to restore the lustre of his^ 
arms, and to preserve Yvri, collected with dili-- 
gence, an army of fourteen thousand men, of 
whom one half were Scots ; and entrusted it to' 
ttie valour and experience of the ear4 of Buchan, 
constable of France, who« had alreatfy disiin- 
guished himself by the defeat of the duke of - 
Clarence. That general, however, arrived too 
late to succour. Yvri, which had already opened 
htt gates > but he' immediately invested Ver- 
neuil, and carried it without difficulty. He had^ 
Z3 
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scarce time to secore tins conquest before he was 
informed of the approach of the duke of Bed- 
ford* A council of war was immediately assem- 
bled to determine what conduct they should 
pursue. In! viun did the most experienced 
French officers remonstrate on the imprudence 
of hazarding an army, the last resource of their 
kin^ I the Scots rejected with contempt the in- 
dig:nity of retiring before the English ; their 
opinions were espoused by the rash and pre- 
sun^ituous ; and it was finally resolved to wait - 
the arrival of the duke of Bedford. 

The armies which encountered each other near 
VemeuiU were equally balanced in point of num* 
beni* The' earl of Buchan resolved to expect 
with patient firmness the charge of the enemy ; 
but his measures were disconcerted by the im- 
patience of the viscount ofNarbonne. After a 
bloody conflict) the French being pressed on all 
sides, began gradually to retreat ; and that re- 
treat was soon changed into a tumultuous flight. 
Four thousand of their bravest soldiers, with the 
earls of Buchan and Douglas, the counts of Au- 
male, Ventadour, and Narbonne, perished in the 
field. The victors, however, purchased their 
triumph at the expence of sixteen hundred men ; 
a loss so unusual, that the duke of Bedford for- 
bad all rejoicings for his success. 

The destruction of Charles now appeared in- 
evitable ; and from the danger which threatened 
to overwhelm him, he could only, be saved by- 
the dissensions of his enemies, which, fortunately 
for him, rose to a height that forbad him to 
despair. 

Jaqueline^ heiress of Hainault and Holland,, 
had espoused John, duke of Brabant, cousin- 
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german to the duke of fiiu^ody. The tnarri- 
jBge had been dictated by poUcy ; but the mascu- 
line siHiit and brilliant capacity of the princess 
despised Jher ill-sorted consort, equally feeble iii 
body and mind* Contempt was soon the parent 
of antipathy ; and impatient of the dilatory mea- 
sures and doubtful determination of the court of 
Rome, she escaped uito England^ and solicited 
the protection of the duke of Gloucester. The 
impetuous passions of that prince blhxled him to 
the true uiterestof his. country ; the charms and 
the inheritance of the countess> presented them« 
selves to his view ; and without any ferthcr cere- 
mony, he entered into a marrii^ contract with 
Jaqudine, and immediately attempted to Tender 
himself master of her dominions. 

The duke of Burgundy resented the injury of- 
fered to his kinsman, the duke of Brabant ; and, 
at length, openly declared in his ficvour, and 
marched troops to his support The quarrel, 
which at first was political, soon became person- 
al ; and the duke of Gloucester still persisting in 
pressing the war in the Low Countries, the pro- 
tector, instead of improving the victory of Ver- 
neuil, was obliged to cross the seas to England,- 
that he might tiy, by his counsels and authority^ 
to check the mad career of his brother. 

He found the English minbtry distracted by 
jealousy ; the bishop of Winchester^ to whom the 
care of the king's education was entrusted, had 
continual disputes with his ne];^ew the protec- 
tor ; and the duke of Bedford was obliged to'em- 
ploy the authority of parliament to reconcile 
them. ^The rivals swore to bury all quarrels in 
oblivioQ ; and time also seemed to q>en expe- 
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dietits fidf compositi^ the i^Rrenice >rlth the 
dtikeof Burgtiiidy* 

The pope haniig dcdiased the oontfaet vmdfi 
between Humj^rey of Oloiieester and Jiiqiieline^ 
the duke despttring of aoocess^ iriMTted anothef 
Udf ) who h^ Dfred wame time with him «s his 
tnistresstf The dtike of Bfababt died soon $^r ; 
iffld hia Mdow before sb^ coidd reeorer posses^ 
8l6tf of her domimons, was obliged to declare 
file dtdce of Barguodf her heh*^ in casft she 
Should die wi^out issue, and to pitmiise nerdt 
to many ^diout his consent. But the adyan« 
tage which the latter prince reaped from the ic^ 
commodatioD of these (fifferences^ did not pre» 
tent him in future from regarriBn^ the Eb^ish 
with jealousy ; and the satSsftctkm which the re^ 
geot enjoyed from reconcHing one ally, was soon 
alloyed by the unexpected desertion of the duke 
6f Brittany and the eart Of Richemdnt, who 
joined the standaM of their le^timate sbvereigni 
Charles the sevienth* 
J. j^ DuriAg these pdStical nMmonivres, ata 

14^1 English artny of three thousand men, 
* under the command of the earl of War^ 
wick, had formed the siege of Mohtai^s, and 
that place was reduced to the las€ extreftrity^ 
Charles collected a body of sixteen hundred men^ 
and eMrusted them to a natural ^n of that dUke 
6f Orleans, who had been assassinated by the 
duke of Bungundy. This general, who was 
afterwards fio famous under the titles of Bastard 
of Orleans, and Count of Dtinois, attacked the 
enemy's entrenchments, and compelled the £ng^ 
liSh to abandon tlie .siege with disgi^ce. 

The diAe of Bedford^ indignant at the te^- 
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f;tttersatiion of the duke of Brittany, on'his arrival 
in France, had aecvetlf assembled a conaden^e 
army, to chastise the desertion of that prince* 
and suddenly invading the province,' unprepared 
for resistance, compelled its sovereign to re- 
nounce his alliance with France ; and to yield 
homage to Henry fi^rhis duchy. Saccessful in 
his enterprise, he entered on anotlier equally im- 
portant, and determined to invest the city %>f Or^ 
leans* The army destined for this siege, con-^ 
nsdng often thousand men, he entrust^ to the 
veteran abilities of the earl of Salisbury ; while, 
on the other hand, Charles reinforcing the gar- 
rison, and replenishing the magazines, appointed 
as governor the lord of Gaucour, a brave and 
experienced officer. 

Soon after the siege commenced, the ^^ 
carl of Salisbury was killed by a <;annon j.^[ 
ball, in a spirited and successful attempt 
on the fortifications. The command, oh his 
de^ith, devolved on the earl of Suffolk. The ar- 
my was reinforced by large bodies of the French 
and Burgundians ; and Orleans under his di- 
rections was completely invested. The incte* 
mency of the season, and the rigour of the win- 
ter, could not overcome the perseverance of the 
besiegers ; a chain of forts was arduously cot^ 
structed ; yet the vacant spaces still allowed suc- 
cours to be introduced ; and the garrison, before 
the return of spring, was swelled by frequent 
supplies from twelve hundred to three thousand 
men ; while (heir hopes were raised, and their 
e£R>rts encouraged by the presence and example 
of the Bastard of Orleans. 

In order to distress the besiegers, the French 
had ravaged and exhausted the adjacent coun- 
try ; and the English were compelled to dr^w 
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A ornkvoy of proviftioBs was «fttniiited to ^le con* 
duct of air; John Falfttc^ey nith a detachment of 
two thotittiDd five hundred men* The king of 
Ffanoe» deterauned to strain everf nerve for tht 
{ircfseryation of the eity^ collecting a body of 
tcoopsy in jBumber about four thousand^ aj^nt'* 
ed th0 count of Qlerndooi to* command thenii 
On tho ap^xjaeh of the French^ Falstofie drew 
up hia m^ befadnd.the iK^eiggonS) and aQmlyr re<>> 
i^eived the fury of their cl»rge« Tkt Fr«ieh 
inqere broken by their own impetuosity ; and five 
hundred p^iabed on the field. ^ 

Frustrated in his attempt to relieve Orteans by 
arms^ the king, of France now endeavoured to 
preserve it by policy* The duke of Orleans* still 
a prisoner in England, hod obtained from the 
duke of Gloucesteri and his council^ the pitm^doe 
of a neutrality in his demesnes ; and that they 
should be sequestered during the war into the 
hands of the duke of Burgundy : but this expc'*^ 
dient was firmly rejected by the duke of Bedfbnl i 
and to the importunities of the duke of Burguns* 
dy he coolly replied* '' he was not in a huinouv 
to beat the bushes* whilst others ran away with 
the game." Disgusted at this refusal* Burgun* 
dj separated his forces from those of the Fjd* 
l^sh i but the latter still pressed the dege virith 
increase of ardour ; when Orleans vras preserve 
ed by an occurrence so singular as almost to 
Stagger belief* were it not confirmed by the unit* 
ed testimony of contemporary hi^orians. 

Charles* almost reduced to despair* had aU 
ready began to meditate a retreat into Dauphin6« 
From this intention, however* he was diverted 
by the intreaties of hia queen* Mai^ of Anjoui 
n princess of prudence and spilt } and by ttit 
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mistrosB) the celebrated Agnes de Sorele* 

Undetermined how to act, and in ))ouriy ex- 
pectation of receiving inteHigence that Orleanc^ 
had surt^ndered, his attention was arrested by 
the appearance of a viUage giri, destined to prop 
Ins falling fortunes, and restore him to the dtfH 
minions of his ancestors. In the village orDom- 
remi, near Vaucoleurs, on the borders of Lor-' 
raine, at a small inn, resided a female servant 
catted Joan D'Are ; who having been accci^ 
tomed to ride the horses of her master's guests 
to water, acquired a degree of boldness above 
her sex, and listened with pleasure to the tafe of 
martial achievements, which were then the ge* 
neral topics of conversation* ^ 

Her iratagination being gradually heated with 
such recitals, she was soon inflamed with the 
de«re of avenging on the English the misery of 
France. Accordingly, she procured admission 
to Badricourt, the governor of Vaucoleurs ; and; 
declared to him, that she had been exhorted by 
frequent visions and distant voices, to athieve' 
the deliverance of her country. The govemori^ 
either equally credulous himself, or sufficiently 
penetrating to foresee the effect such an enthu-| 
riast might have on the mind of the vulgar,' 
granted her an escort to the French court, which 
at that time resided at Chinon, in Touraine. 

On her arrival, she is said to have distin- 
guished Charles from his courtiers, though di-' 
vested of every ensign of royalty ; to *have re- 
vealed a secret to him, unknown to all the world' 
beside himself; and to have demanded and de- 
seribed by particular marks, a sword which she 
had never seen, and which she required as the 
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mtniment of her future victories $ asserting^ 
that she was coi^roissioned to raise the siege of 
Orleans, and conduct him. to Rl\eims ; to be 
there crowned and anointed. Charles and his 
ministers pretended to examine her pretensions 
with scrupulous exactness. They affected at 
length to be convinced of the ^oeerity of her de-* 
daraUons> and of her supernatural powers ; and 
their opinion was solemnly and publicly coun- 
tenanced by an assembly of doctors and theolo- 
gians, and by the parliament of France, then 
residing at Poictiers. 

. In order to avail himself of the enthusiasm of 
the moment, Charles sent Joan to Blois, where 
a convoy was already provided for the relief of 
Orleans, and an army of ten thousand men was 
collected to escort it* The holy maid, display- 
ing in her hand a consecrated banner, marched 
at the head of her troops. She had already de- 
claned her intention of entering the city by the 
road from the side of fieausse ; but the Bastard 
of Orleans, count of Dunois, prevailed on her to 
approach the town on the opposite side of the 
Loire, where he knew the be^egers were weakest. 
The English had at first heard with contempt 
the preparations of Charles, and derided the 
heavenly commission of Joan ; but the minds of 
the common soldiers were insensibly impressed 
with holy dread, and they awaited the event with 
anxious fear. The earl of Suffolk, apprised of 
the disposition of his troops, vainly Mattered 
himself that time would dispel their apprehen- 
sions, and banish the illusion. He determiped 
to remain quietly within his intrenchments, while 
the convoy entered the city with Joan, and the 
French army returned to Blois without inter- 
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niplion. A second convoy soon after entered 
the city, on the side of Beausse, and was also suf« 
fered by the besiegers to pass without resistance* 
The French assumed new spirits ; while the 
English, formerly elated with victory, and iiri- 
patient for action, beheld the enterprises of their 
enemies in silent astonishmentand religbus awe. 

The enthusiasm of Joan, however, dould not 
be restrained within the walls of Orieans : she 
exhorted the garrison to listen to her voice, and 
imitate her example. In a successful sally, the 
entrenchments of the besiegers were stormed. 
A second sally swept away the forts on the op* 
posite ude of the L^ire ; and a wound from an 
arrow, served rather to inflame than damp the 
courage of the intrepid heroine. The count <»f 
Dunois consented to seize the moment of return* 
ing fortune ; the English were successively 
chased from their posts, with the loss of above 
six thousand men ; and the French, animated by 
this first essay of the holy maid, prepared to im- 
prove their advantage, and avail themselves of 
the superstitious terrors of their adversaries. 

With six thousand select troops, the earl o£ 
Suffolk had retreated to Jergeau : he was at* 
tacked there by the French, commanded by 
Joan ; the place was obstinately defended ; but 
the English were at length overpowered, and 
Suffolk was obliged to yield himself prisoner. 
The remainder of the English army under the 
conduct of Falstoffe, Scales, and Talbot, were 
pressed by the constable Richemont ; they were 
overtaken at the village of Patay ; and, oppressed 
by -their fears^ they never stood the charge of 
the enemy. Falstoffe himself, who had so lately 
triumphed, was the first to fly : two thousand 

Vol. XIX. A a 
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of the E^giiAh were slaughtered ; and botti 
Settles and TaHx>t were made pnsoners. 

The maid of Orleans, who had fulfilled part 
of her promise, was now determined to conduct 
ihe king to t^eive the crown at Rheims. The 
city itself lay distant from any place possessed by 
Clmrles ; it was in the hands of the English; and 
Ihe whole road which led to it was occupied by 
their gamsons. Yet Joan in^sted on the exe- 
cution of her mission ; the king himself shook 
off his general in<k>Ience, and resolved to follow 
Ihe esdiortations ot his warlike prophetess i th^ 
nobility of France crowded to the standsuxl of 
their youthful sovereign, who b^an his march 
at the head of twelve thousand men ; and pas»ng 
without interruption through an enemy's coun» 
try, received in his progress the submission of 
Troyes ; was instantiy admitted into Rheims ; 
9Jad in that city was solemnly inaugurated* The 
elaim of Charles from his coronation at Rheims, 
received new lustre ; and many towns in the 
neighbourhood, disputed the honour of first ac* 
knowledging ^e authority of their lawful sove- 
reign. 
^ The character of Bedford wis never 

J^' • displayed to more advantage than amidst 
these storms of adversity. He reinforced 
the garrisons of the different towns, replenished 
their magazines, and overawed the inclinations 
of the in&bitants, ripe for revolt The Parisi- 
ans were retained in obedience by alternate 
caresses and menaces ; and his arts soothed the 
angry passions of the duke of Burgundy, and 
deferred the fatal hour of liis final ^ defectbn. 
Harassed by the vigilance of the regent, the 
army of France, which had been composed 
chiefiy of volunteers, at length disbimded ; 
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Chatles, after havinjg possessed himself of Lava, 
Lagiii, and St. Denys, retired to Boucg^es ; and 
Bedford invited Henry the sixth to Paris, and 
celebrating Ui« ceremony of his coronation in 
that capital, exacted an oath c^ alteg^iaiice fronK 
siich as stiH acknowledged the authority of the 
Efiglish. 

Whatever lustre Che coronation of the in&n( 
king might reflect on his cause, the regent ex« 
peeled to derive more solid advantage from an 
accident which soon after took place. Joaqi 
d'Arc had declared, that with the inauguratiort 
of Charles at Rheims, her mission expired ; and 
that it was her msh, after having fulfilled her 
promises, to retire to her &rrmer condition* Th^ 
count 0f Dtrnoii^ had exhorted her to persevei^, 
till the English were finally expelled. Oviertome 
hy his importunities, she had thrown hersdf info 
Compeigne, which at that time was besieged'bj^ 
the duke of Burgundy, assisted by the earls dT 
Arundel and Suffolk. In a sally, she was de« 
serted by her friends, probably out of envy, 
and being surrounded by her enemies, after i 
gallant resistance, was taken prisoner. 

The duke of Bedford purchased from John pf 
Luxemburg, into whose hands she had fallen, 
his important captive, and commenced a prose* 
cution against her, which, whether undertaken 
from policy or revenge, stains with barbarity, 
this accomplished character. She was accused 
of sorcery, impiety, idolatry, .and magic. Sh# 
repelled the ridiculous charges with heroic firai- 
ness ; but she was ali*eady prejudged ; her reve- 
lations were declared to be the inventions of the 
devil to delude the people ; and she was sen* 
tenced to be burnt in the mai^ket-place of Rouen* 
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The inhuman sentence was soon after executed ; 
and the unhappy Tictim was detivered aliye to 
the flames* 

But the inhumanity of the English contributed 
not to advance their interests : the illusion which 
had sorlong oppressed them with terror was in- 
deed dispelled) but the tide of fortune still con« 
tinued to flow rapidly against them ; the French 
triumphed in repeated encounters ; and their suc- 
cess was ensured by a rupture between the dukes 
of Bui^undy and Bedford. The bands of fiiend* 
ship had been loossened by the death of the duch- 
ess of the latter ; and the former complained^ 
that the memory of his ^ster was insulted by 
the hasty marriage of the regent with Jaqueline 
of Luxemburg* All advances toward a reconci- 
liation were disdained by two princes equally te- 
nacious of^ their dignity ; and Charles availed 
himself of the discontent of the duke of Burgun- 
dy tQ oegociate the celebrated treaty, since 
known by the name of the treaty of Arras* 

Soon after this transaction, the duke 
J* ' of Bedford expired, a prince of many 
' virtues, and whose memory^ is chiefly 
tarnished by the execution of the maid of Or- 
leans* After his death, the court of Henry 
was distracted by the rival parties of the duke 
of Gloucester and the cardinal of Winchester ; 
and it was seven months before the duke of 
York, son to the earl of Cambridge, who had 
been executed in the last reign, was appointed 
to the command in France. On his arrival) the 
new governor found the capital already lost ; the 
Parisians, attached to the house of Burgundy, 
imitated the example of that duke ; they opened 
their gates to the count of Richemont, and pix)- 
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with an English garrison of ifleen himdred meH) 
mMiitaaied IdnMelf for some cime ki the Basdie ;. 
but his valour and skill cmly servisd to procure 
him a eapitulatioi^ by^which he was allowed with 
his troops a fhie passage to Rouen* 

For five yeai9 the duke of York struggled 
i^nsC the dfficultie» <^ his situation ; and be- 
ing assisted by the vsdourof lord Talbot, after^ 
wards created eaii of Shrewsbury, he performed 
many brilHant, but indecisi^ actions* At last 
both parties^ weary of hoslHitieS) seemed desirous^ 
of peace, and they set on foot negociations for 
that purpose. But the pr^iosald of France, and. 
the demands of Englaa^ were s%Sl so^ wide of 
each other^ that all hope of accommodation im-^ 
mediately vanished. The Engfishf anibaB8adors> 
demanded foil and entire, restteution of ail. the 
provinces which had once been annexed to> Eng<^ 
land, together with the final cession of Cakus* 
and its district : the French offered only part of 
Guienne, part of Normandy, and Calais, loaded 
with the usual burthen of homage. It appeared^ 
in vain to continue the negoeiation, while ther^; 
was so little prospect of agreement. The Eng- 
Hsh were still too haughty to sloop from the vast 
hopes which they had finmerly entertained v 
and the French had gained too much, not lov 
hope the acquisition of more. 

The captivity of five princes of the Mood) 
taken prisoners in the battle of Agincourt, was 
a considerable advantage which England long, 
enjoyed over its enemy ; but this superiority was 
now entirely lost. - Some of these princes had 
died ; some had been ransomed ; and the duke: 
of Orleans, the most powerful among them, was^ 
Aa2^ 
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the last that lemained in the hands of the Eng- 
lish* He offered the sum of fifty^bar thousand 
nobles for his liberty ; and when thi^ proposal 
was laid before the council of England, the party 
of the duke of Gloucester opposed it, and that 
of the cardinal of Winchester, supported it with 
EeaL The party of the latter, as usual, pre- 
vailed ; and the duke of Orleans was released, 
after a melancholy capdvity of twenty-five 
years. 

The sentiments of the cardinal soon af- 
X440! ^^' prevailed in another more essential 
' poinU That prelate had always encou- 
raged every proposal of accommodation with 
France, and had represented the utter impossi- 
bility of pushing forther the conquests in that 
kingdom ; but the duke of Gloucester, high-spi- 
rited and haughty, and educated in the lofty pre- 
tensions which the first successes of his two bro- 
thers had rendered fitmiliar to him, could not en- 
dure these humble counsels. The influence of 
his rival, however, turned the scale, and the earl 
of Suffolk, who adhered to the cardinal's party, 
was dispatched to Tours to negociate with the 
Prench ministers* As it was found impossible 
to adjust the terms of a lasting peace, he con- 
cluded a truce for twenty-two months ; and pro- 
ceeded to the execution of another business, 
which seems to have been rather implied than 
expressed in his commission. 

As Henry advanced in years, his character 
developed itself. He was found to be of the 
most harmless, simple manners, but of 4he most 
slender capacity. Hence it was easy to foresee 
that his reign would prove a perpetuaj^ minority. 
As he had now reached the twenty-third year of 
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his agey ii wxs natural^ howerer, to think of 
choosing him a queen. The duke of Glouces- 
ter proposed a daughter of the count of Armag- 
nac ; but the cardinal and his fiiends cast their 
eyes on Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Reg- 
nier, titular king of Sicily^ Naples, and Jerusa- 
lem ; a princess accomplished both in person and - 
mind ; of a masculine spirit and enterprising 
temper, and which had even become auspicious 
in the privacy of her father's fiumily* The earl 
of Suffolk, in concert with his associates of the 
English council, made proposals of marriage to 
Margai^et, which were' accepted. But this no- 
bleman, besides pre-occupying the princess's 
favour, by being the chief means of her advance- 
ment, endeavoured fiirther to ingratiate hiijiself 
with her. and her &mily, by very extraordinary 
concessions* Though Margaret brought no 
dowry with her, he ventured, of himself, without 
any direct authority from the council, but pro- 
bably with the approbation of the cardinal and 
the ruling members, to engage by a secret ar- 
ticle, that the province of Maine, which was at 
that time in the hands of the English, should 
be ceded to Charles of Anjou, her uncle, who 
was prune minister, and favourite of the French 
king, and who had already received from his 
master the grant of that province as his appap 
nage. 

The treaty of marriage was ratified in 
England :. Suffolk obtained first, the title ^* •'• 
of marquis, then that of duke : and ev^ 
received the thanks of parliament for his services 
in concluding iu The princess fell immediately 
into close connection with the cardinal and his 
party, who, fortified by her powerful patronage. 
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resolved on the find nun of the duke of Gltm* 
cesien 

This generoos prince; ill suited for cottit in- 
trigues, but possessing, in a high degree, the 
fiivour of the puUic, had already received from 
his rivals a cruel mortification, which it was im- 
possible a person of hb spirit and humanitf 
could ever forgive* His duchess, the daughter 
of Reginald lord Cobham, had been accus^ of 
the crime of witchcraft, imder the pretence, that 
there was found in her possession a waxen figure 
of the king, which she and her associates, sir 
Rogo* Bolingbroke a priest, and (me Margery 
Joidan of Eye, melted in a magical manner be- 
fore a slow fire, with an intention of making 
Henry's force and rigour waste away, by like 
insensible degrees* The accusation was well 
calculated to affect the-weak and credulous mind 
of the king, and to gain belief in a superstitious 
age ; and the duchess was brought to trial with 
her confederates. A charge of this ridiculous 
nature, seems always to exempt the accusers 
from^obserring the rules of common sense in 
their evidence : the prisoners were pronounced 
guilty ; the duchess was condemned to do public 
penance, and to sulfer perpetual imprisonment ; 
while her reputed associates in the ideal crime 
were put to death. 

Having proceeded to' such unpardonable 
lengths, the cardinal and his party were sensible 
it was necessary to destroy a man whom they 
had already so deeply injured* In order to ef- 
fect this purpose, a parliament was summoned 
to meet, not at London, which was well affected 
to the duke, but at St. Edmundsbury* As soon 
as Gloucester appeared, he was accused of trea- 
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ton, and thrown into prison : he was soon aftef 
found dead in his bed ; and though it was pre- 
tended that his death was natural) and his body 
bore no marks of outvrard yiolence, no one 
doubted but he had fallen a victim to the ven* 
geance of his enemies. 

This prince is said to have received a better 
education than was usual in his age ;* and to 
have been more free from credulity than his con- 
temporaries ; of which the following instance is 
^g^ven by sir Thomas More* There was a man 
who pretended, though bom blind, that he had 
recovered his sight by touching the shrine of Su 
Alban. The duke, happening soon after to pass 
that way, questioned this person, and seeming 
to doubt his story, asked him the colours <^ 
several cloaks, worn by persons of his retinue* 
The man told them very readily* " You arc 
a knave," cried the prince ; ^^ had you been bom 
blind you could not so soon have learned to dis- 
tinguish colours :" and immediately ordered him 
to be set in the stocks as an impostor. 

The cardinal of Winchester died six weeHs 
after his nephew, whose murder was universally 
ascribed to him as well as to the duke of Suf* 
folk, and which, it is said, gave him more re- 
morse in his last moments, than could naturally 
be expected from a man hardened, during the 
course of a long life, in falsehood and in poli- 
tics* What share the queen had in this guilt, is 
uncertain ; her usual activity and spirit made 
the public conclude, with some reason, that the 

* He was likewise the patron of learned men, and laid 
the foundation of one of the first public libraries in Eng- 
land, at Oxford. 
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duke's enemies durst not have ventured on such 
a deed without her privity. But there happen* 
ed, soon after, an event, of which she and her 
fiivourite, the duke of SofiRc^ bore incontestibljr 
the whole odium* 

The article of the marriage treaty, by which 
Maine was to be ceded to Charles of Anjou, had 
hitherto been kept secret ; but as the court of 
France insisted on the performance of it, orders 
were dispatched to Surienne, governor of Mansy 
to stirrender that place* The governor, ques^ 
noning probably the legality of the order, refused 
to comply until he had sustained a siege frdm 
Ibe count ci Dunois. When reduced to capi- 
tulate, he retired with his garrison towards 
Nomuuidy ; but the duke of Somerset, to whom 
the provinces of fraticc, still occupied by the 
English, were entrusted, reiiised to admit him.' 
This militaiy adventurer immediately directing 
his march towards Brittany, exacted contribu- 
tions from that province : the duke of Brittany 
complained of this violence to the king of France^ 
his liege lord ; and Charles remonstrated with 
the duke of Somerset, who replied, that the in* 
, jury was done without his privity, and that he 
had no authority over Surienne and his compa- 
nions. Though this answer was plausible, 
Charles never would admit of the apology. He 
still insisted that these plunderers should be re« 
called, and that reparation should be made to the 
duke of Brittany for all the damages which he 
had sustained ; and, in order to render an ac- 
commodation absolutely impracticable, he esti- 
mated the loss at no less a sum than one million 
six hundred thousand crowns* 
Sensible of the superiority which the present' 
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«tate of his a&irs gave him Qver Englandi he 
was determined to take advantage of it ; andf 
accordingly, four ^Mnmdable armies entered 
Norman^ at once ; the first* commanded by the 
king of Trance himself; the second* by the 
duke of Brittany ; the third* by the duke of 
•Alenjon ; and the fourth, by the count of Dunois. 
« The inhaUtants of Normandy opened . 

their gates as soon as the French appeared ^^g] 
before them* The duke of Somerset, so 
£ur from having an army which coufai take the 
field and relieve these places, was not able to 
supply them \nth the necessary garrisons and 
provisions* He retired, therefore, with the few 
troops of which he was master, into Rouen ; and 
thought it sufficient, for the present, if he could 
aave that capital from the general fiiteof the 
province. The king of Franct, at the head of a 
formidable army, fifty thousand strong, pre- 
sented himself before the gates : the dangerous 
/example of revolt had affected the inhabitants ; 
and they called aloud for a capittdation* So- 
merset, unable to reust, at once, both the ene- 
mies within and from without, purchased a re- 
treat to Harfleur by the payment of fifty-six 
thousand crowns, by enga^ng to surrender 
Arques, Tancarville, Caudebec, Honfietir, and 
other places in the higher Normandy, and by 
delivering hostages for the performance of ar- 
ticles. The governor of Honfleur refused to 
obey his orders ; upon which the earl of Shrews- 
bury, who was one of the hostages, was detained 
prisoner ; and the English were thus deprived 
of the only general capable of recovering them 
icora their present distressed situation. Har- 
fleur made a resolute defence under sir Thomas 
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Curson the governor ; but was finally dbliged to 
open its gates to Dunois. 

A succour of four thousand men at last ar- 
rived from England, and landed at Chei^urg ; 
but these were soon after put to rout at Four- 
migni, by the count of Clermont. This battle, 
or rather skirmish, was the only acdon fought 
by the English for the defence of their dominions 
in France, which they had purchased at such an 
expence of blood and treasure* Somerset, shut 
up in Caen, without any prospect of relief, found 
it necessary to capitulate : Falaise opened its 
gates, on condition that the earl of Shrewsbury 
should be restored to liberty : and Cherboui^,^ 
the last place in Normandy which remained in' 
the hands of the English, being delivered up, 
the conquest of that important province was 
speedily finished J^y Charles* 

A like rapid success attended the French arms 
in Guienne ; no resistance was made in the field ; 
and the English were expelled in a few months, 
from a province which they had held for near 
three centuries. One feeble effort alone was 
made to recover it ; and though no peace was 
concluded, the war seemed to be at an end ; and 
from the continent the attention of the English 
was recallecl to their domestic concerns* 

_ The palpable weakness of Henry the 

' ' sixth had encouraged a pretender to the 
crown, and the English were doomed to 
pay, though late, the penalty of their turbulence 
under Richard the second, and of their levity 
in violating, without any necessity, the lineal 
succession of their monarchs. The male line of 
the house of Mortimer was extinct ; but Anne, 
the sister of the last earl of Marche, having es* 
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poised the earl of Cambridge^ beheaded in the 
reign of Henry V. had transmitted her latent^ 
but net yet forgotten claim to her son, Richard 
duke of York. This prince, thus descended by 
his mother from Philippa, only daughter of the 
duke of Clarence, second son of Edward IIL 
evidently stood in the order of succession before 
the king, who derived his descent from the duke 
of Lancaster, third son of that monarch ; and 
that claim could not, in -many respects, have 
^len into more dangerous hands than those of 
the duke of York. Richard was a man of va* 
lour and abilities, of prudence and mildness : he 
had enjoyed an opportunity of displaying these 
virtues in his government of France ; and though 
recalled from that command by the intrigues and 
superior interest of the duke of Somerset, he had 
been very successful in Irel^d ; and had even 
been able to attach to his person and family the 
whole nation, whom he was sent to subdue* In 
the right of his father, he bore the rank of first 
prince of the blood ; and by this station he gave 
a lustre to his title derived from the family of 
Mortimer, which, however, had been eclipsed 
by the royal descent of the house of Lancaster. 
He possessed an immense fortune from the union 
of so many successions, those of Cambridge and 
York on the one hand, with those of Mortimer 
on the other : which last inheritance had before 
been augmented by an union of the estates of 
Clarence and Ulster with the patrimonial pos- 
sessions of the fiimily of Marche. The alliance* 
too of Richard, by his marrying the daughter of 
Ralph Nevil, earl of Westmoreland, had widely 
extended his interest among the nobility, and 
had procured him many connexions in that for- 
midable order. 
Vol. XIX. B b 
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Among the rest, he was nearHr allied to the 
carl of Warwick^ comnioiily known, from the 
subsequent eyents, by the appeUa^on of the 
King-maker. This nobleman had disdnguished 
himself by lus gaBantiy in the fiekl, the ho^« 
tality of his taUe, by the magnificence, and still 
more by the generosity of his expence, and by 
the spirited and bM manner which attended 
- him in all his actions^ The undesigned frank- 
ness and openness of bis chi»*acter rendered his 
conquest over men's affecdons the more certain* 
No less than tldrty thousand persons are said to 
have daily lived at Ms expence ; and his muni-> 
ficence and ho^iitaUtyy with the multitude of 
his retainers, distinguish him as the last of those 
mighty barons who formerly overawed the 
crown* 

But though the duke of York had numerous 
and powerful partisans, his chief dependence was 
on the discontents which universa^y prevailed. 
The peofJe repined at the loss of the provinces 
in France ; and this made them consider queen 
Margaret as a French-woman, and a latent cne- 
Vky to the kingdom. But the most fatal blow 
given to the popularity of the house of Lancas- 
ter, was the assassination of the virtuous duke 
of Gloucester : by this crime the reigning femi- 
ly suffered a double prejudice ; it was deprived 
of its firmest support, and it was loaded with die 
infamy of that barbarous murder. 

The earl of Suffolk was known to have had 
an active hand in the crime, and the murmurs 
which rose against him as a minister, and fa- 
vourite of the queen, were thereby i-aised to a 
dangerous height. The necessities of the crown 
liad impelled him to many ariiitrary measures > 
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end challenging an ioquiiy into his conduc|| 
sent up an impeachment against him to the 
house of peers* As SufiR>ik seems to have been 
a bad man as well as a bad minister, it is prob$3tble 
many of the alleged charges would be proved 
against him, though he made a resolute defence^ 
The eoufi9 alarmed at the prosecution, fell or 
an oxpc^dient to save him from present ruin. The 
king summoned all the lords, ^iritual and tern* 
poral, to his aparttnent : the prisoner was pro- 
duced befi^re them> and asked what he could 
say in his own defence ? He denied the charge ; 
but submitted to the king's mercy x Henry ex« 
pressed himself not satisfied with regard to the 
first impeaehmentfor treason ; but in considera- 
tion of the second^ for misdemeanore, he declam 
ed) that, by virtue, of Suffolk's own submission, 
not by any judicial authority, he banished hina 
the kingdom during five years. The lords r^ 
mained silent i but as soon as they returned to 
their own house, they entered a protest, that his 
sentence should nowise infringe thpir privileges ; 
and that, if Suffolk had insisted upon his right, 
and had not voluntarily submitted to the king's 
commands, he was entitled to a trial by his peers. 
It required little penetration to guess, that 
these irregular proceedings were meant to fa- 
vour Suffolk, and that as he still possessed the 
queen's confidence, he would, on the first fa- 
vourable opportunity, be restored to his coun- 
try, and be reinstated in his former power and 
credit. A captain of a vessel was fiserefore 
employed by his enemies to intercept hiin in hia 
passage to France : he was seized near Dover ; 
bis head struck off on the sidie of a losg-boat^ 
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«iid his body thrown into the sea. Soch was At 
Imbecility of the goyernment, that no inquiry 
was made after the actors and accomplices in 
this atrocious deed of violence* 

The duke of Somerset now rose as a minister 
' and favourite ; and as he was the person under 
whom the French provinces had been lost, the 
public, who always judge by the event, soon 
made him equally the o^ect of their animosity 
and hatred with his predecessor* The duke of 
York was absent in Ireland during all these trans- 
actions ; and, however much he might be sus- 
pected of influencing late events, the jealousy of 
the court was not yet awakened against tlus 
popular prince* 

The humours of the people, however, once 
set afloat by the parliamentary impeachment, 
and by <hc &11 of so great a favourite as Suflblk, 
broke out in various commotions, which were 
aoon suppressed ; but an insurrection in Kent, 
was attended with consequences, that deseiTe 
to be regarded. One John Cade, a native of 
Ireland, of low condition, who had been ob- 
liged to fly into France for his crimes, on his re- 
turn to England, observing the discontents of 
the people, availed himself of them, to execute 
e plan at once original and daring. He took 
the name of John Mortimer ; intending, as is> 
supposed, to pass himself for a son of sir John 
Mortimer, who had been sentenced to death by 
parliament, and executed, in the beginning of 
this reign, without any trial or evidence, merely 
upon an indictment of high treason preferred 
against him. 

On the ^first mention of that popular name, 
the common people of Kent, to the number of 
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twenty thousftodi fioc&ed to Cade's standard, 
and he infiamed their zeal by publishing com- 
plaints against the numerous abuses in govemr 
ment, and demanding a redress of grievances^ 
The court) not yet fully sensible of the danger, 
sent a small fierce against the insurgents, under 
the command of sir Humphrey Stafford, who* 
was defeated and slain in an action near Seyen* 
oak ; and Cade, advancing with his foUower» 
towsu^tf London, encamped on Blackheath* 
Though elated by his victory, he still maintained 
the appearance of moderation ; and transmitting 
to the court a plausible list of grievances, pro* 
mised, that when these should be redressed, 
and lord Say the treasurer, and Cromer sheriff* 
of Kent, shook] be punished for their malvei*'^ 
sations, he would immediately lay down hi» 
arms. The council, perceivihg the public re- 
luctance to fight against men so reasonable Iti 
their pretensions, carried the king, for present 
safety, to Kenilworth ; and the city immediately 
opei^ its gates to Cade, who maintained dur- 
ing some time, great order and discipline among 
his followers* But being oUiged, in order to^ 
gratify their malevolence against ^gay and Cro- 
mer, to put these men to death without a legal 
trial, he found that, after the commission of 
this crime, he was no longer cd^le to controul their 
riotous disposition, and that his authority was< 
despised. Proceeding to acts of plundftrr and 
violence, the citizens, who had hitherto been^ 
passive, now took the alarm ; mid, being se« 
conded by a detachment of soldiers, sent them^ , 
by lord Scales, governor of the tower, they re- 
pulsed the rebels with great slaughter* The? 
Kehtishmen were so discouraged by the bk>w„ 
Bba 
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that upon receiving a general pardon from die 
primate, then chancellor, they retreated towards . 
Rochester, and there dispersed. The pa^^ 
however, was -soon after annulled, as extortM 
by violence : a price was set on Cade's head, 
who was killed by wic Iden, a gentleman of bus- 
sex ; and many of his followers were brought to 
condign punishment. 

A strong suspicion existed among the cour- 
tiers that the duke of York had secretly instigat- 
ed Cade to this attempt, to sound the ^spositions 
of the people towards his title and femily ; 
and fearing he meant to return from Irel^d with 
an armed force, they issued orders debarring him 
entrance into England. The duke refuted his 
enemies, by landing with only his ordinary re- 
tinue ; but their precautions con^nced him of 
his own danger, from their jealousy* He novr 
saw the impossibility of remsdning a quiet sub- 
ject, and ^he necessity of proceeding forwards in 
support of his claim. His partisans therefore 
were instructed to maintain his right by succes-r 
sion, and by the established constitution of the 
kingdom ; and the arguments adduced by his 
adherents and those of the reigning family^ soon 
divided and distracted the people. The earl of 
Courtney and the duke of Norfolk espoused tho 
part of the duke of York ; but the earl of North- 
umberland adhered to the present government ; 
and even the earl of Westmoreland, though the 
head of the Nevil family, was prevjuled on to 
support the cause of Henry. 

The hostile spirit, however, which appeared in 
a parliament, assembled soon after the arrival of 
the duke of York from. Ireland, increased the 
expectations of his partisans. The common* 
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ventured to present a petition agiunst the duke 
of Somerset, lord Dudley, and several others 
of inferior rank, praying the king to remove 
them for ever from his person and councils. 
This was a violent attack, and supported but 
by few precedents ; yet the king durst not openly 
oppose it, and satisfied himself with a temporiz- 
ing reply, which only the more exposed his 
weakness. 

The duke of York, trusting to these symp- 
toms of disaffection, raised an army often thou- 
sand men, with which he marched towards Lon- 
don, demanding a reformation of the govern - 
xnent, and the removal of the duke of Somerset 
from all power and authority* He unexpectedly 
found the gates of the city shut against hiin ; 
and, on his retreating into Kent, he was follow- 
ed by the king, at the head of a superior army. 
A parley ensued ; the removal of Somerset, and 
of his submitting to a trial in parliament, were 
still insisted on ; and the court pretending to 
comply with the demand, that nobleman was 
put in arrest. The duke of York was then per- 
suaded to pay his respects to the king in his tent ; 
and, on repeating his charge against the duke 
of Somerset, he was surprised to see that mi- 
nister step firom behind the curtain, and offer to 
maintain his innocence. Richard now found 
that he had beei^ betrayed ; and that it was be- 
come necessary, for his own safety, to lower his 
pretensions* No violence, however, was at- 
tempted against him : the nation was not in a 
disposition to bear the destruction of so popular 
a prince ; and his son, who was not in the power 
of the court, might still be able to revenge his 
death on all Ixis enemies. He was therefore dis^ 
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missed ; and retired to his seat of Wigmore, on 
the borders of Wales. 

While the dul^e of York lived in this retreat, 
there happened an incident, which, by increasing 
the public discontents, proved &\'ourable to his 
pretensions, had he been ardent in urging them* 
Sevet*al Gascon lords, attached to the English 
government, and disgusted at the new dominion 
of the French, came to London, and offered to 
return to their allegiance under Henrjr. The 
earl of Shrewsbury, with a body of eight thou- 
sand men, was sent over to support them. Bour- 
deaux opened its gates to him : he made himself 
master of Fronsac, Castillon, and some other 
places ; but, as Charles hastened to resist thit 
dangeiH>us invasion, the fortunes of the English 
were soon reversed* Shrewsbury, a venerable 
warrior, above fourscore years of age, fell in 
battle : his conquests were lost ; and s^l hopes 
of recovering the province of Gascony were for 
ever extinguished. 

Though it has ever been the curse of England 
to be encumbered with continental possessions^ 
the people expressed g^at discontent on the oc- 
casion,.and threw all the blame on the ministry* 
While they were in this disposition, the quecn'a 
delivery of a son, wlio received the name of 
Edward, increased their dissatisfaction, as it re- 
moved all hopes of the peaceable succession of 
the duke of York, who was, otherwise, both in 
the right of his father, and by the laws enacted 
since the accession of the house of Lancaster^ 
next heir to the crown. The duke himsielf, how* 
ever, was incapable of violent counsels ; and 
even^ When no visible obstacle lay between him 
and the throne, he was prevented by his own 
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scruples from mounting it. Heniy, at all times 
unfit to exercise the government, about this pe« 
riod fell into a distemper, ^ich so far increased 
his natural imbecility, as to render him incapa- 
ble of supporting even the appearance of royalty. 
The queen and the council, destitute of this 
support, and finding themselves unable to resist 
the York party, were obliged to yield to the 
torrent* They sent Somerset to the tower ; and 
appointed Richard lieutenant of the kingdom^ 
with powers to open and hold a session of parli- 
ament* That assembly also, taking into consi- 
deration the state of the kingdom, created him 
protector during pleasure* Yet the duke, in- 
stead of pushing them to make farther conces* 
sions, appeared somewhat timid and irresolute, 
even in receiving the power which was tendered 
to him. He desired that it might be recorded 
in parliament, that this authority was conferred 
on him from their own free motion, without any 
application on his own part ; and expressed his 
hopes that they would assist him in the exercise 
of it* This moderation of Richard was certainly 
Tery unusual though very amiable ; yet was it 
attended with bad consequences in the present 
juncture, and, by giving time to the animosities 
of fiiction to rise and ferment, it proved the 
source of all those furious wars and commotions 
which ensued. 

The enemies of the duke of York soon found 
it in their power to make adrantage of his ex* 
cessive caution* Henry being so far recovered 
from his distemper as to be able in appearance to 
exercise the royal power, was moved to resume 
his authority, to annul the protectorship of the 
iduke> to release Somerset from the tower^ and 
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tooommit the administnrtkia ialatiie lMiid&^ 
that ooblemaii* Ricbard» sennble of the daiv- 
gen to which he was eiqioaed, levied an army ; 
but Mill without adnuacang any pretensions to 
the ciown. He complained only of the king's 
nunisterS) and demimded a reformation of the 
government. A battle, however, was fought at 
St. Alban's, in which the Yorkists, without sui^ 
fering any mateiial loss, slew about five thou- 
sand of their enemies ; among whom were the 
duke of Somerset, .the earl of Northumberiand^ 
the earl of Stafiford, eldest son of the duke of 
Buddngham, lord Clifford, and many other 
persons of ^stinction* The king himself feH 
into the hands of the duke of York, who treated 
him with great respect and tenderness ; and he 
was only obliged, which he regarded indeed as 
no hardship, to commit the whole authority of 
the crown into the hands of his rival* This was 
the first Mood spilt in that fiital quarrel between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, which lasted 
during thirty years, and which is computed to 
have cost the lives of eighty princes of the bloodi 
and almost entirely annihilated the ancient no- 
bility of England. 

After all, it was not difficult to wrest power 
from hands so little tenacious as those of the 
duke of York : Margaret availing herself of that 
prince's absence, and of rather a better state of 
health in Henry, prodilced the latter before the 
bouse of lords, where he declared his intention 
of resuming the government. To this measure 
the house of lords assented^ though they had re«- 
cently acknowledged Richard as protector ; and 
the king was reinstated in his authority without 
any open opposition 
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Aa outward reconciliatimi was pl«cured by 
the meims of the aichhishop of Caoterbuiy, be» 
tween the rival Actions ; bttt it was irapossil^ 
to restore trust and confidence* One of the 
long's retinue, having insulted a retainer of the 
carl of Warwick's, their companions on both 
»des took part in the quarrel : a fierce combat 
^isued ; and the earl, apprdiending his life to 
be aimed at, fled to Cakkis ^ the government of 
which gafve him the command of the only regu-^ 
lar mititary force maintained by England ; and 
both parties, in every county, made prepara- 
tions for deciding the contest by foiice of arms. 

The earl of Salisbury, marching to join the 
duke <rf York, was overtaken at Bk)re>heath, on 
the borders of Staffordshire, by lord Audley, who 
commanded much superior forces. A smaM 
rivulet with steep banks ran between the armies. 
Safisbury here suppHed his defect in numbers by 
stmtagem. He feigned a retreat, af)d allured 
Au/^y to fellow him witb precipitation : but 
when tdie van of the royal army had passed the 
brook, Salisbury, suddenly turned upon them ; 
and partly by the surprise, partly by thediviaoh 
of the enemies' forces, put them to the route ; 
arid reached the general rendezvous of the York- 
ists at Ludlow. 

To the same place, the eari of Warwick 
brought over a choice bixly of veterans from Ca- 
lais on whom it was thought the fortune of the 
•war would much depend ; but this reinforcement 
occasioned, in the issue, the immediate ruin of 
the duke of Yorii's party. When the royal ar- 
my approached, and a general action was every 
hour expected, sir Andrew Trollop, who com- 
manded the veterans, deserted to the king in the 
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. night-^me ; and the Yorkists were so dismayed 
at tills instance of treachery, which made every 
man suspicious of his fellow, that they separated 
next day, without striking a stroke. The duke 
fled to Ireland ; and the earl of Warwick, at- 
tended by many of the other leaders, escaped to 
Calsds, where his great popularity among all or- 
ders of men soon drew to him partisans ; while 
the friends of the house of York, in England, 
kept themselves every where in readiness, to rise 
on the first summons. 

. Warwick having met with some previous suc- 
cesses at sea, landed in Kent, with the earl of 
Salisbury, and the earl of Marche, eldest son of 
the duke of York ; and being met by the primate 
and other persons of distinction, he marched 
amidst the acclamations of the people, to Lon- 
don. The city immediately opened its gates to 
him ; and his troops increasing on every day's 
march, he soon found himself in a condition to 
face the royal army, which hastened from Co- 
ventry to attack him. A battle was fought at 
Northampton; and was soon decided against 
the royalists by the infidelity of lord Grey of 
Ruthin, who, commanding Henry's van, desert- 
ed to the enemy during the heat of action, j|nd 
spread a consternation through the troops. The 
duke of Buckingham, the earl of Shrewsbury, 
the lords Beaumont and Egremont, and sir Wil- 
liam Lucie, with many other persons of quality, 
were killed in the action or pursuit : the com- 
mon people were spared by orders of the earls of 
Warwick and Marche. Henry himself was 
i^in taken prisoner ; and as the innoceqce and 
simplicity of his manners, together with his mis- 
fortunes, rendered him an interesting object, he 
was treated with abundant respect. 
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A parfiament being summoned in the king's 
name at Westminster, the duke soon after sl^ 
peared there fiom Ireland ; and stating to the 
house of peers^his own claim, exhorted theim to 
do justice to the lineal succes«on« The lords 
remained for some time in suspense ; but at 
length declared in fiivoiir of the claim pf th^ 
duke of York. 

It was decreed, however, that Henry should 
continue Ito possess the dignity during the re-^ 
mainder of his life ; that the administration of 
the country should in the mean while remain 
with Richard ; and that he should be acknow- 
ledged the true and lawful heir of the monarchy. 
In ti)is decision the duke acquiesced ; and Hen* 
ry, had he even been at liberty, would not pro- 
bably have objected to it* 

The high spirited Margaret, however, spumed 
at the compact, and resolved to assert in arms 
the righto of her family. After ^e battle of 
Northampton, she had fled to the north, where 
her affkbiiity, insinuation, and address, among 
the northern barons, raised her an army twenty 
thousand strong, with a celerity which was nei- 
ther expected by her friends, nor apprehended 
by her enemies. 

The duke of York, informed of her appear- 
ance in the north, hastened thither with a body 
of five thousand men, but on his arrival at Wake- 
field, finding himself so much outnumbered by. 
the enemy, he threw himself into Sandal castle ; 
and was advised by the earl of Salisbury, and 
^ other prudent counsellors, to remain in that for- 
tress, ^ill his son, the earl of Marche, who was 
levying forces on the borders of Wales, could 
advance to his asustance. The duke, however, 
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«tio poaNsnd fKraoiial bcavety in an cifiiiiciit 
degree, thought that be should be for ever liuft 
graced, if by taking shelter behind walk, h« 
should for a taoment verign the victorjr to a 
vooian* Ha diereibre descended into the i^ain^ 
and offered battle to the enemy, which was iiu 
atantly aocepled. The great inequality of nqau^i 
bers was sufficient alone to decide the idclory ; 
but the queen, by sending a detachment, who 
feH on the rear of th« duke^ army, reaftered her 
advantage still more certain and undi^mted* 
The duke himself was killed in the action ; and 
his head was, by Margaret's orders, fixed on 
the gates of York, with a ^»per crown, in devi- 
sion of his pretended title. His son, the eaid of 
Rudand, a very promising youth of seventeen, 
was murdered in cool blood, by lord Clififovd> 
in revenge for the loss of his &tiber, at the bat- 
tle of St. Albans. The earl of Salisbury was 
wounded and taken prisoner, and immediately 
beheaded, with several other persons of ^s* 
tinction, by martial law, at Pomfret. There 
fell near three thousand Yorkists in this battle : 
the dulce himself was greatly and justly lamented 
by his own party. He perished in the fiftieth 
year of his age; and left three sons, Edward, 
George, and Richard, with three daughters, 
Anne, Elizabeth, and Margaret. 

The queen, after this important victory, di- 
vided her army. She S^nt the smaller division, 
under Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, half 
brother to the king, against Edward, the new 
duke of York ; and hersdf marched with the 
larger towards London, where the earl of War- 
mck had been left with the command of tho 
Yorkists. Pembroke was defeated by Edward 
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kM of near fimr thbuaaod men* He himself 
eica()ed b)r%ht ; but his &tiier, air OwenTu* 
dor^ was taken priioiier^ and immediately W« 
beaked by Edwtird's orders. Margaret how« 
ever, aooQ compenaaled this defeat by a victory 
which she obtained <iver the earl of Warwick^ 
at St* AlfaaiiSi which had already, been dyed 
with civil gore. About two thousaed three 
hundred of the ruiquished, perished in the bat^ 
tie and pursuit ; and the person of the king fell 
again into the hands of his own party. 

The queen reaped no great advantage from 
her victory. Edward duke of York ibdvanced 
upon her from the other side; and collecting the 
remains of Warwick's army, was soon in a con* 
didoo to give her battle with superbt* £(»ces« 
Senaibk (^ her danger, she found it necesaasy to 
retreat towards the north ; and Edwaitl entered 
the capital amidst the acclamations of the citi<^ 
Kens» Instead of evincing the tunid caution of 
his ftther, he determined to avail himself of hia 
populaiity, and to assume at once the name and 
dignity of king. His army was ordered to as^ 
semble in St» John's Fiekls ; great numbers of 
people surrounded them ; a suitable harangue 
was pronounced to thia mixed multitude ; and 
when it was demanded, whether they would ac* 
eept of Edward, eldest son of the late duke of 
York, for their king ? they eapressed'their assent 
by loud and joyfol acclamatioaa« A great 
number of bishc^s, lords, magistrates, and other 
persons of distinction, were ne:it assembled at 
Baynard's castle, who ratified the popular 
election; and the new king was pi'oclaim* i^'r " 
ed in London, by Uie title «f £dwwd IV* ^ 
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In this maimer ended the reign of Heory VL 
m monarch who, while in his cradle, had been 
proclaimed king both of France and England, 
and who began his life with the most splendid 
prospects that any prince in Europe had ever 
enjoyed. His weakness and his disputed title 
were the chief causes of the public calamities : 
but whether his queen, and his ministers, were 
not also guilty of some great abuses of powery 
IS not easy for us at this distance of time to de« 
termine* 

The most I'emarkable law which passed in 
this reigh, was for the election of county mem- 
bers* After the fall of the feudal system, the 
distinction of tenures was in some measure lost^ 
and every freeholder was, by degrees, admitted 
to give his vote* This innovation was the oc- 
casion of great disorder ; and in the eighth and 
tenth of Henry the sixth, laws were enacted 
Nn^hich limited the electors to such as possessed 
forty shillings a year in land, free from all bnr^ 
dens ; a sum equivalent to near twenty pounds 
of our present money* It should also be ob^ 
served, that the first instance of debt being con- 
tracted on parliamentary security occurs in this 
reign. 

Whatever might be the imputation on the 
last i*eign, the new one commenced not under 
more happy auspices* The peaceful form of 
Edward the fourth- concealed an heart hardened 
ag^nst the emotions of oompassion* One Bui<* 
dett, a tradesman of London, who kept a shop 
at the sign of the Crown, having jocularly ssdd 
that he would make his son heir to the crpwn, 
this pleasantry was interpreted into a derision 
of Edward's title ; and he was condemned and 
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executed for the offence. Similar acts of tyran- 
ny were proper preludes to the events which en- 
»yed ; and tlie scafficrild, as well as the field, u^ 
<;essantly streamed with the noblest blood ciEng* 
land. From long animosity^ the contending & 
tnilies were become implacable $ the partisans 
t>f the house of Lancaster chose the r^ I'ose aa 
their mark of distinction ; those of York were 
denominated from the white ; and these inteft- 
tine wars which harassed England, were thus 
>knowri over Europe by the name <tf the quarrel 
between the two roses. > 

The spirit of Margaret was not y^st btoken 't^ 
5he had collected in Yorkshire an $atmy of sixty 
thousand Strang ^ and checking ahd the earl of 
Warwick hastened with forty thousand men to 
cheek her progress. In a sfairmish for the i)as» 
sage of the river Ayre, the Yorkista were chas- 
ed baclb with great slaughter. The earl ^ War* 
wick dreading the consequence of this disaster, 
At a time when a decinve action was every hour 
. expected, immediately ordered his horse to be 
brought him, which he stabbed before the whole 
army ; and, kissing the lult of his sword, swore 
that he was determined to share the fate of the 
meanest soldier* And, to shew the greatest se- 
curity, a proclamation was at that time issued, 
giving to eveiy one fbR' liberty to retire ; but 
menacing l^e severest punishment to those who 
should discover any symptoms of cowardice in 
the oisuing battle. 

At last^ the hostile armies met at TQutoh ; 
And a fierce and Moody battle ensued> which 
ended in a totsd vici^y on the side of the York- 
ists. Edward issued orders to give no quarter. 
The routed army was pursued to Tadoasteiy 
Cc3 
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with great bloodshed and confusion ; and aboTe 
thirty-six thousand men are computed to have 
fellen in the battle and pursuit : among these 
were the earl of Westmoreland and his brother, 
sir John NevU, the earl of Northumberlandy the 
lords Dacres and Welles, and sir Andrew Trol* 
lop* The earl of Devonsiiire, who was now en- 
gaged in Henry's party, was brought a prisoner 
to Edward, and was, soom after, beheaded by 
martial law at York. 

Henry and^ Margaret had remained k\ York 
during the action ; but learning the defeat of 
their army^ and being sensible that the prize 
was irrecovearably lost, they fled with great pre- 
cipitation into Scotland, accompanied by the 
duke of Exeter, who, though he had married 
Edward's sister, had takien part with the Lan- 
castrians, and by Henry duke of Somerset, the 
principal commander in the unfortunate battle of 
Touton* 

During these civil commotions in England, 
the Scots had been in a manner passive i the 
present king James UI« was a minor, and the 
regency was disputed by the queen dowager 
and the £iimily of Doi^las. Margaret found 
Scotland little less distracted than England ; but 
on her offering to the council to deliver to them 
immediat^y the important fortress of Berwick, 
and to contract her son in marriage with a 
sister of king James, they promised the assist- 
ance of their arms, to reinstate her &mily on the 
throne* 

As the danger from that quarter, however, 
did not seem very urgent, Edward) instead of 
pursuing the fugitive king and queen, returned 
to London, where a parliament was summoned 
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for detiling the government. That assembly no 
longer hesitated between the two ^mtlies ; they 
recognized the title of Edward, and passed an 
act of attainder agwnst Henry and Margaret, 
against their in&nt son Edward, and several of 
their principal adherents. 

Domestic peace, however, was not yet re- 
stored, nor was there wanting danger from the 
efforts of foreign powers* Lewis the eleventh, 
of France, was of an intriguing and politic gm* 
us ; and to keep alive the flames of civil discord 
in England, he sent a body of two thousand men 
at arms to the assistance of Henry. These en- 
abled Margaret again to take the Md ; but, 
though reinforced by a numerous train of adven- 
turers fi?om Scotland, and by many partisans of 
the &mily f^ LaHQaster, she received a check 
at Hedgley-more from lord Montagu, brother 
to the earl of Warwick, who was so encouraged 
with this success, that while a numerous rein- 
forcement was on thdr march to jcnn him by or- 
ders from Edward, he ventured with his own 
troops alone to attack the Lancastrians at Hesc* 
ham, and obtuned a complete victory ov«r 
them. The duke of Somerset, the lords Roos 
and Hungerford were taken in the pursuit, and 
immediately beheaded by martini law. Sum- 
mary justice was in like manner executed on 
several persons of rank. All those who were 
spared in the field suffered on the scaffold ; and 
the utter extermination of their adversaries ' 
was now become the evident object of the York 
party. 

The &te of the ex-royal family deserves to 
be recorded. Margaret, flying with her son 
into a forest) was beset, during the darkness of 
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the night,, by rdbbere, who despoiled her (^ her 
liogs and jewels, and treated her with the utoiost 
indignity; The partition of this rich booty 
raised a quarrel among them ; and while thdr 
attention was thas engaged, she. took the oppor* 
tunity of plunging with her son into the depths 
of the forest, where she wandered for some time, 
spent with hunger and £itigue, and overwhein^ 
ed with terror and affiiction. While in this 
wretched condition, she saw a robber approach 
with his naked sw(»d ; and finding that she had 
no means of escape, with angular pitsence of 
mind, she adtanced towards him ; imd present* 
ing to him the young prince, caUed out to htm, 
^ Here, mj friend, I commit to your care the 
safety of ydur king's son*" The man, whose 
humanity and generous spmtiiad b^n obscured, 
not entirely lost, by lus vicious oocu'se of life, 
was charmed with the confidence reposed in 
him ; and TOwed, not only to abstain from aH 
injury against the princess, but to devote him* 
self entirely to her service. By his means she 
dwelt some time concealed in the forest, and 
was at last conducted to the sea-coast, whence 
riie made her escape into Flanders. She passed 
thence to her father's court, where she lived 
several years in privacy and retirement. Her 
husband was neither so fortunate nor so dexte* 
rous in finding the means of escape. Some of 
his friends took him under their protection, and 

conveyed him into Lancashire ; where 
j^ ' he remained concealed during a year ; 

but he was at last detected, delivered up 
to Edward, and thrown into the Tower. The 
preservation of his life was owing less to the 
generosity of his enemies, than to the txk^ 
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tjempt which they had entertained of his aUli- 
ties. 

The imprisonment of Heniy, the expulsion 
of Margaret, and the execodon and confiscation 
of sdi the most eminent Lancastrians, seemed 
to give full security to Edward's government* 
But the prince had no sooner vanquished his 
enemies than he delivered himself to the im- 
pulse of his amorous pas»ons* Elizabeth Grey 
the daughter of the dutchess of Bedford, by her 
second marriage with sir Richard Woodville, 
and the widow of sir John Gr^y of Groby, who 
had been stain in the second battle <? St. 
Albans, fighting on the side of Lancaster, find- 
ing her husband's estate confiscated, seized the 
opportunity, when the king was on a visit to the 
dutchess of Bedford, to entreat his pity ibr her 
impoverished and distressed children. The 
sight of so much beauty in afiliction, strongly, 
affected Edward ; and he was reduced in his 
turn, to the posture of a supplicant at the feet 
of Elizabeth. But the lady was dther averse 
to dishonourable love, ^ inflamed with am- 
bition ; and the caresses and importunities of 
the young and amiable Edward proved fruit- 
less against her rigid and inflexible virtue. His 
passion, stimulated by oj^sttion, carried him 
beyond all bounds ; and he offered to share with 
her his heart as well as his throne. The mar- 
riage was privately celebrated at Grafton ; and 
the secret was carefully kept for a time, from 
the dilemma to which the king was reduced. 

Before his. first interview with Elizabeth 
Grey, Edward had cast his eye on Bona of Sa- 
voy, sister of the queen of France, who, he 
hoped, would, by her marriage, ensure him the 
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fiktidal^ of that powers Which ^"^ <^one both 
able and inclined to give support and assistanoe 
to hia rivak To raider the negodatkm more 
auccess&ly the earl c^ Warwick had been dia* 
patched to Pm% where the prtneesa then re* 
Bidcd» This nobtemati had demanded Bcttia io 
marriage for the king ; his proposals had be^ 
accept^ i and acMiutig remain^ .but the r^ 
fication of the terms agreed onp and the bringing 
over the piincesa to England* Matters were 
in this state, when the secret of Edwwtl'a mar* 
riage broke out, and the haughty earl, deeming 
himself afihmtedf immeffiately returned to "Exk^ 
landf inflamed with rage and indignation, which 
Xdward was little cai«fu} to soften by espla* 
nation or apdogy* 

Ev^ry incident now tended to widen the 
breach between the king and thispowerfol sub- 
ject* All preferments and honours were lavish- 
ed on the queen's friends and relations. War* 
wick bore with impatience the diminution of 
his influence ; and the nobility of En^and, en^ 
vying the sudden , gVQWth of the WoodvUlesi 
Ipartook in his discontent $ but the moat con- 
siderable associate that he gained was George^ 
duke of Clarence, the king's second brother* 
^his prince was allured by the offer in mar* 
riageofthe elder daughter of Warwick, co-heir 
to his immense fortunes, to jdn the party of 
that earl ; and thus an extensive and dangerous 
combination was insensibly formed against Ed-* 
ward and his ministry. 
. ^ To secure hio^aelf against his fiictious 
1469. lability, Edward entered into an alliance 
' with Charles sumamed the Bdd, duko 
itf Burgundy, whose rich demesnes marked hioi 
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a^ tke proj^er person to oppose tlie daik mA dan« 
g<M<His ambition of Lewis-tlic eleventh* Edward 
alsafbrnied a league with the dnke of Brittany ; 
hot from these foreign negociations his attention. 
was withdrawn by domestic insurrection. The 
imptoper application of some part of the revenue 
of St. Leonard's hospital^ near York, which bad 
been destined for the relief of the poor, provok- 
ed the common people to rise in arms. These 
being headed hj sir Henry Nevil and sir John 
Goniere, defeated and put to death the earl of 
Pembpoke ; and seising the earl of Rivers, the 
fi^ther of the queen, with his son Ibhn, immedi- 
ately executed them. 

A dartc shade rests on this part of the English 
history, and the real views and objects of the 
principal actors cannot now be dei^loped with 
any degvee of certainty* At the commencement 
of this rebellion, Warwick resided, together with 
his son-in-law the duke of Clarence, in his go- 
nemment of Cidais ; and it appears, that his bnw 
ther Montagu acted with vigour against the 
nortbem rebels. We may thence presume, that 
the insurrection had not proceeded from the se- 
cret counsels and inadgation of Warwick. He 
and Clarenee indeed came over to England, of- 
fered their service to Edward, were received 
without any ap^rent susfncton, and were en- 
taisted by him in the highest commands. Soon 
after, we find the reb^s quieted and dispersed 
by a general pardon granted by Edward, on the 
suggestion of the earl of Warwick ; but why 
so courageous a prince, if secure of Warwick's 
fidelity, should have granted a general pardon to 
men who had been guilty of such vi<4ent and 
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personal outrages, is not intdligible ; nor wh.7 
that nobleman} if unfiuthful, should have ende»» 
toured to appease a rebellion^ bom which he was 
able to reap such advantages. To solve this dif- 
Acuity we maf presume, that, after this insurrec- 
tion, thore was an interval of peace, during 
which the king loaded the family of Nevil with 
honours and favours of the highest nature ; yet 
it was not long after, that Edward, being invited 
to a feast by the archbishop of York, a younger 
brother of Warwick, entertained a sudden sus* 
picion that they intended to seize his person or 
to murder him ; and in consequence abruptly 
left the entertainment. 

Another rebellion, which is as little accounted 
for as the preceding events, soon followed this ; 
but it does not appear that the fiimily of Nevil 
had any particular interest in the quarter where 
it broke out, or were at all suspected in foment- 
ing it. It arose in Lincolnshire, and was head- 
ed by sir Robert Welles, son to the lord .of that 
name. The army of the rebels amounted to 
thirty thousand men ; but the king having de- 
feated them, took their commander prisoner, and 
ordered him immediately to execution- 
Edward, during these transactions, had en- 
tertained so little jealousy of the earl of War- 
wick or duke of Clarence, that he-sent them with 
commissioners of array to levy forces against 
the rebels ; but these malecontents, as soon as 
they left the court, raised troops in their own 
name, issued declarations against the govern- 
ment, and complained of grievances, oppres- 
sions, and bad ministers. The unexpected de- 
feat of Welles disconcerted all theirmeasures a 



iiid they were obliged to disband their army, 
mad to fly into Devonshire, whence they em- 
bffiiced, and made sail towards Calais. 

The deputy-goTcmor, whom Warwick had 
l^t at Calais, was one Vaticler, a Gascon, who 
seeing him return in this miserable condition, 
refused him admittance ; nor would he permit 
even the dutchess of Clarence to land, though 
a few days before she had been delivered on 
ship-boanl of a son, and was at that time much 
indisposed* A little wine for the use of the 
ladies was all that he would suffer to be carried 
en board ; but he secretly palliated his conduct 
to Warwick, by alle^ng that the fortress was 
ill supplied with prolusions, and that he could 
not rely on the obedience of the garrison. The 
earl at least alRscted to be cont^nced ; and hav- 
iog seized some Flemish vessels, he immediately 
made sail towards France. 
• The king of France received him with the 
greatest demonstrations of regard, and jealous 
of tiie alliance between Edward and the duke of 
Burgundy, he hoped to make him his instru- 
ment for re-establishing the house of Lancaster. 
Nothing could ekceed the animosity which had 
prevailed between that house and the earl of 
Warwick. But his present distresses, and the 
entreaties of Lewis, made him hearken to terms 
of accommodation ; and Margaret being sent for 
from Angers, where she then resided, an agi'ee- 
roent, dictated by mutual interest, was soon con- 
cluded between them. It was stipulated that 
Warwick should espouse the cause of Henry, 
and endeavout to restore him to liberty, and to 
re-establish him on the throne ; that the admi- 
nistration of the government, during the minority 
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of F^ng EdwAidt H^ory's son, sfaoiil^iw eife 
tcos^ed conjfMntJIy to the esH of Warwick aaifc 
the duke oC Clafeiu:e ; ihdt pmee £4waEd siboiifafi 
VMrry tjie l^dy^ Aofxs^ ^essood (}iM^ghtec of that 
Qpfa^etpfaili^ ; iind that the ecowa, in case*of tkm 
^il^re Q^ nmdie wue ki that pnince) ahiMiUr de^ 
sceftd to the duJse ^f Ckr^Eice) to the ea^re ex^ 
ciu«oiii ol tbi^ ceig^iog king aiid ins postedt^r* 

Ediraid) a^jsed of what had tikatt 
j'' place, fi^re^w that it would be ee^ ta 
' ' dissolve an alliance composed of anck 
discordfiot naat^rials. He emplojed a kufy ia 
^ tr^Q of the dutjche^s q€ Clarence) to iiopra» 
aenjt to the duke the imprudence of the cob» 
nection he had foroaed vitl^ the murderecB e£ 
^9 &th«r, and the implacable enemies of bis &r. 
mil)! ; and Clarence> struck with the danger of 
bis sitiiation? on a promse of fi»Fgiveness> sen 
cretly engaged to abandon the Lancastrian part7« 
During this negoci^tion, Warwick too was se* 
Qretly carrying on a corret^xindence of the same 
nature with hia b]X)thery the marquis cf Mon** 
tague, who was entirely trusted by Edward ; and 
Ijfke motives produced a like resdutbn in tibat 
nobleman. Confiding in this "promise of sup* 
port, Warwick availed himself of a sfeom to 
Qross the channel with a body of French troqifty 
QPd landed at Dartmouth) accompamed by the' 
duke of Clarence- 
Edward, though brave and active, had little 
feresightf He Imd made no preparation ^r this 
event ; and when warned by the duke of Bui^ 
gundy of his'danger, he had answered, he wished 
j^r nothing more than to see Warwick on £ng«< 
Uj^h ground. The. prodigious populaiity, how- 
ever? of that nobleman» the zeal oi the Lancas^ 



b^ka pgify^ nM tti6 j^ifit of diflcohlient ^Hlif 
which many were infected, drew such muithciddi 
to hift atmidafd, thnt in ateiy few da^s hiftsirmy 
aemomhted to nattf thousand men, and was wt^ 
(muaUy mcnam^. Edward, who had been eti^ 
l^ed in soppptoit^ a rc^llion in the norths 
now hastened sonthfwards to encounter him ; 
and te two srmieKs appraacbed each other near 
Ndttinghwn. The rapidity of Warwick's pro- 
gress liad incapaeitateid the duke of Clatrefic^ 
from execntiag Ms !plan of treachery ; but the 
jaariquis of Mcmtagiie^ having cdnoerted mea- 
aares with his aK&erentS) toi^ to arms in the 
hight^time, and hastened with loud a»cclalnatiocia 
to Edward's quarters^ The kmg was alannfed at 
atk Boist, aiki starting from bed) heaiKi tfaie cry 
of war Qsually em{^yed by the Lancastnan 
party. Lord Hastings his chamberkan, inibrtn^ 
Inghim of the danger, nrged him to make hit 
escape by speedy ffight, §tOftn an arbiy where kt 
had ao many concealed enemties, and where few 
«ec«ried zeidotiBly attached to his sertice* H^ 
bad just time to get on faorstebaek, sMf to hurry 
with a small rethvae to Lynne in Norlblk, where 
finding sdme sb%)S ready, he instandy embaiked» 
ThoB, the earl of WarvHck, in no longer space 
than eleven days from his first landinif, was left 
lentire master of the kingdom. 

But Edward's danger did not end with hii 
embttrka^ti. Thfe Easterlings or Hans-To^na 
were then at war, both with France and Eng* 
land ; and somie ships of these people hovering 
on the Engli^ coast, es{ned the Mng's vessel^ 
and g«re chaoe to theoi ; nor was it without ex* 
tititte dfficitlty that he made Ms escape iiM^ the 
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port of Alcmaer in Holland, where he landed 
fdmost destitute of every thing. 

The duke of Burgundy was embarrassed how 

to receiTe the abdicated monarch ; and begaa 

already to hold out, that his connections were 

with tiie kingdom of England, not with the 

king. Vaucler, the deputy-governor of Calais, 

declared with great demonstrations bf joy for 

his old party ; and every thing promised a full 

settlement of the English crown in the family of 

Lancaster. Henry had been delivered 

' Geom the Tower, and proclaimed king 

with great solemnity ; every statute made 

dunng the reign of Edward was repealed ; and 

that prince was declared to be an usurper. 

Edward, however, being assisted by the duke 
of Bui^^undy, his brother-in-law, though in a 
covert way, hastened to return : and impatient 
to take revenge on his enemies, made an attempt 
to land with his forces, which exceeded not two 
thousand men, on the coast of Norfolk. Being 
there repulsed, he sailed northwards, and dis* 
embarked at Ravenspur in Yorkshire* Finding 
that the new magistrates, who had been ap- 
pointed by the earl of Warwick, kept the peo- 
ple every where from joining him, he pretended, 
and even made oath, that he came not to chal- 
lenge the crown, but only the inhentance of the 
house of York, which of right belonged to him ; 
and that he did not intend to disturb the peace of 
the kingdom. 

This affected moderation, every day brought 
new partisans to his stan^ani : he was admitted 
into the city of York ; and w^s soon in j^uch a 
situation as gave him hopes of succeeding in all 



his ferine daims and pretCRsionft. WKrwick 
assembled an- army s/t Leiccsfery inith an inttix- 
^wi frf* meeting, and of gr?m^ battle to tlie 
mittny $ but Edward^ by taking; anotiibr nfiwd, 
passed hi«n unmolested^ ami preneAted himeetf 
Mbre the gatea of London. He uras readier 
•iidmitted jintD a capital, tte rntirfitants of whkA 
sdll dirdt f^tfa ph^asure (m his ftHnet- cdiitteocm 
lindftifliiflaf^ demeanor ; atid H«ory, defdned to 
bl^ the perpetual import of fortune^ again fell intb^ 
th^ hand^ (yf Ma enemies. 

Warwidb^ witihont waiting the arrival of queeft 
Maiigat^t, t»lM> wa§ htetening t» £ti|;laffd, being 
reinforced by his 8»ii4n'^la\v Clarence, and hia^ 
brother, the tharqiiris of MoiAagne,* took posit at 
Bafnet) in the vielt^ty of London. His brothet 
Montague seems to have remained tfnctr^lf at- 
tached to the hfterests of his family : but His 
son-in4a^ though bcaind to him by every tie of 
hotkitir anfd gratitude^ tii^gh he shared the 
power of the regency, though' &e had been in*- 
vested by Warwick tn all t^e honours and pa^- 
trimony of the house of York, resoHed to folfil 
the secret engagements which he had formerly 
taken with his brother, and to support the imtv 
rests of his own fkmily. Accordingly, he de*- 
serted to Edward in the night-time, iM carried 
over a body of twelve thousand men along with 
him< Warwick was now too for advanced to« 
retreat ; and as he rejected with disdain the 
terms of accommodation offered by Edward and 
Clarence, he was obliged to hazard a gehe«a1» 
engagement. The battle was fought With ob- 
stinacy on both sides ; atid the victory remahied 
long undecided between them» Btn an accident 
llirew the balance to the side of the Yorkists^. 
Dd3^ 
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Edward's cognisaiice was a sun ; that <^ War- 
wick a star with rays ; and the mistiness of the 
morning rendering it d^ficult to distinguish 
themy the earl of Oxford, who fought on the 
ude of the Lsncastrians, was by mistake attacked 
by his friends, and chased off the £eldof battle. 
Warwick, contrary to his usual prjctTce, en- 
gaged that day on foot, resolving to show his 
army- that he meant to share every fortune with 
them, and was shun in the thickest of the en- 
gagement. His brother underwent the same 
htc ; and as Edward had issued orders not to 
^ve any quarts, a great and undistinguished 
slaughter was made in the purmiit. 

The very day on which this decisive battle 
was fought, queen Margaret and her son, now 
about eighteen years of age, and a young prince 
of great hopes, landed at Weymouth, supported 
by a small body of French forces* When this 
princess receired inteUigence of her husband's 
captivity, and di the defeat and death of the earl 
of Warwick, hercoun^e, which had supported 
her under so many disastrous events, now quite 
deserted her ; and she immediately foresaw all 
the dismal consequences of this calamity. At 
first she took sanctuary in the abbey of Beau* 
lieu ; but being encouraged by the appearance 
of Tudor earl of Pembroke, and Courtney eati 
of Devonshire, of the lords Wenloc and St. 
John, with other men of rank, who exhorted her 
still to hope for success, she resumed her former 
' spirit, and determined to defend to the utmost 
the ruins of her fallen fortunes. Jlapidly ad- 
vancing through the counties of Devon, Somer- 
set, and Gloucester, she increased her army on 
Mch day's march J but was at last overtaken by 
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the rapid and expeditious Edward at Teukes- 
biuy, on the banks of the Severn. The Lanr 
castrians were here totally defeated : the earl of 
Devonshire and lord Wenloc were killed in the 
field ; the duke of Somerset, and about twenty 
other persons of distinction, having taken shelter 
in the church, were dn^ged out, and imme(H« 
ately beheaided ; and the army was entirely di8< 
peraed* 

Queen Margaret and her unhappy son being 
takni prisoners, and brought to the king, he 
asked the prince, after an insulting manner, how 
he dared to invade his dominions ? The young 
prince, more mindful of hia high birth than of 
his present fortune^ replied, that he came thither 
to claim his just inheritance. The ungenerous 
Edward, indignant at his anjiwer, and insensible 
to pity, struck him on the ftuie with his gauntlet ; 
and the dukes of Clarence and Gloucester, lord 
Hastings, and sir Thomas Gray, taking the blow 
as a signal for &rther violence, hurried the 
prince into the next apartment, and there dis- 
patched him with their daggers* Margaret was 
thrown into the Tower ; where her husband ex* 
pired a few days after the battle of Teukesbury : 
but whether he died a natural or violent death is 
uncertain. It is pretended, and was generally 
believed, that the duke of Gloucester killed him 
with Ids own hands : but the universal odium 
which that prince has incurred, inclined perhaps 
the nation to aggravate his crimes, by adding 
surmises to fects. 

In the character of Edward, who was 
now firmly established on the throne, ' 
there was this peculiarity :— 4ie was ac- 
tive in adversity, but unable to resist the allure^ 
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mefits of prdspedt^. He iiow de^votdl himself 
to pleasure and avuisement ; but if^as sooir roused 
fintat his ledrar^ hy the ppQ8t)eet of ibrefga 
^ ednqoeiita. * He formed a ldagi66 with the dtike 
of Bvrgiaiidf to mvade France ; fdr this purpbst 
he obteined from parliame&t a tenth ^ reiits^ 
or two shiltings in the pound ; whkh j^iodiiced 
aafy Sly^fiOU and Uiey added to this sut)plf a 
whole fifteenth, and three quarters of anbther : 
but as tfo king deemed these sums sdll unequal 
to the undertaking) he attempted to levy raaoBf 
\9fif2Cft3ii(KneviitefK<e\ a kind of exaction \^h]ch) 
except durihg the reigns of Henrjr the third and 
Hidwf^ die seeondy had not been much prac^ 
tis^d in former thtiesj imd which, though ^ 
eonsent of the parties was preteh^ted to be gaibed) 
e6tdd not be deenod enlirelf Toluntarjr. 

Ihse prepcuations being made, th^ 
'\\j.\ king passed over to Calais with an 
' armf of fifteen hundred ratu at arms, 
and fifteen thousand archers : but all his hopes 
of conquest were damped^ by finding that 
the coBstable, St* Poi, on whose re^t he de- 
pended, neither received him into the fbwas Of 
which he was master, mH* did the duke <^ Bm*- 
gundf bring him the smallest assistance* This 
circumstance g^ve hiih great disgust, and in* 
dined him to Iks^en to the pacific proposals of 
Lewis, who consented td pay Edward sevemy- 
five thousand crowns, on condition that he 
shotdd immediately withdraw his army front 
France ; and promised to pay him fifty tfaoussend 
crowns a year during their joint fives* It Was 
farther stipulated, that the dauphin, vrhen of 
age, should mrarry Edweo'd's eldest daughter ; 
weA these airtides were ratbkd in a personal in« 
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terview which the two monarchs had near 
Amiens* 

Such were the principal articles of this treaty, 
which was tittle honourable to either. Lewis, 
however, did himself some credit by stipulating 
for the Uberty of queen Margaret, who, though, 
after the deaUi of her husband and son, she could 
no longer be formidable to government, was stUi 
detain^ in custody by Edwsuid* Lewis paid fif* 
ty thousand crowns for her ransom ; and that 
princess, who had been so active on the stage of 
the worid, and who had experienced such a va* 
riety of fortune, passed the remainder of her 
days in tranquillity and privacy, till the year 
1482, when she died* 

Though Edward had so little reason to be sa- 
tisfied with the conduct of the duke of Burgun« 
dy, he reserved to that prince a* power of acced- 
ing to the late treaty ; but Charles, when the of- 
fer was made him, haughtily replied, that he was 
able to support himself without the assistance of 
England, and that he would make no peace with 
Lewis till three months after Edward's return into 
liis own country. This prince possessed all the 
ambition and courage of a conqueror ; but being 
defective in policy and prudence, perished at last 
in battle against the Swiss ; a people whom he 
despised, and who, though brave and free, had 
hitherto been in a manner overlooked in the ge- 
neral system of Europe. 

For s(»ne time, Edward had relapsed into his 
constitutional indolence and love of pleasure, 
from which he seemed only to awake to exercise 
an act of tyranny on his own family. The duke 
of Clarence, after all his services in deserting 
Warwick, had never been able to regain the 
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king's feonfideftte. He wualibaii^b]ectaftin& 
pleasure to the queen^ as well as to his imitii^ 
the duke of GkHicester, a ptince ^f the deepest 
policf I and tht most tmrelenting ambiticMi* The 
execution of "setenl of his frieflkfti on the tnost 
trivial ofFenoes, warned hitn of the combinaftioii 
ll|;ainst himself ; bbt tnistelui of securing Ms iiTe 
by silence and reserve^ he was t>pen and food in 
bli resentmoit. Tkt king, highly ofiended wkh 
his fi^dom^ or vsing that pretenoe agiainst hin^ 
committed him to the Tower, sumntoned a pia« 
liament> and tried him kit his tife before tho 
house of peers> on charges too fri^oiou^ to de» 
•erve the name of crimes** 

A sentence of condemnaftton, faowirv^i^ it^ 4 
necessary consequence in those tiik\esy of foy 
prosecution by the court or the prevailing party 4 
9fyd the duke of Clarence was prdoounced gniky 
by the peers* The house of commas werb no 
less slavish and unjust : they both petitioned M 
the execution of the diike, and afterwards paasdi 
a bill of attainder against him. The xneasurei 
ef the parliament) indeed, during tfait iage, fas^ 
nish Qumeraos examples of a stranige contrast of 
freedom and servility : they scrupled to granti 
and sometimes refused to the king, the smallest 
suppties, fot the most necessary purposed ; hurt 
they never hesitated to concur in the most fia« 
grant aa of injustice or tyranny which fen on 
any individual. 

The dBtly &vo<ir which the king gmted liis 
brother, after his ooodemnatni^ wan to leavo 
him the choice of his death ; and he was jpn* 
▼atoly drowned in a butt of malmsey in tte 
Tower ; a wlumsical choice, which impMes thM 
he had aa extraordinary prcdflcbttan ftir that 



iiqvorw Tfafi dttk^ieft «wo 6hi&]#^%f tlie eM«p 
daogliteitcf the^wi'ol W^wkk ; a soA) created 
aD ^uibjr his g^nd&th^'s tiiJe, and a dafigh- 
toK, aftei^wanls^ oountces o^ Sallsbuiy* Bolh tlii» 
prinoft and princeU' wer& alsa unfortunate wt 
thor cady aad^died »vio]eR« dttalh ; afote whioh 
fiar wan]? yeais attended almost ali the descend- 
9mt^.o£ tim rojral btoodk^ England. 

A^ tl«e ftiiefg^s of £dwaipd'& reign seem to 
4»se« tBrwinated with tiie twW wars : his sfHfit 
aftecwan}& nink In iBdolen€& and pleasure* 
There was no object on which he was more in- 
teBft, than to have his daughters setOed in splen* 
dki mai^mgea ; but fsost of these princesseti 
were yet in their infancy, and a chain of acddents 
fipustffitfed his views. His eldest daughter Eli* 
spbetk was contfacted to the dauphin ; but 
(i^ins^ vho psod no negard to t^aties, found 
his advantage in aiibncing ^e dauphin to the 
pancess. M^Eogaret, daughter of the emperor 
MaximiHan* Edward, however, notwithstand* 
ii^ hi& ind^nce, prepared to avenge t^e indig- 
nii^ ; wiMn the Frenelv monarch, to avoid the 
blow, by a proper distribution of presents in the 
qoart ofSootland, incited James to make war 
vpoaEnglaDd* 

This prince, who^ lived on bad terms with his 
oim nobility, and whose ^ce was very unequal 
l^tthe enterprise, levied an army ;' but when he 
was ready to enter England, the barons, con- 
SfHnng against his favourites, put them to death 
imtheut trial; andthe army presently disbanded* 
The duke of Gloucester, attended by the duke 
of Albany, James's brother, who had been ba- 
nished his country, entered Scotland at the head 
of an armf , took Berwids:> and obliged the 
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Scots to acseept of a peace, by which they rt- 
signed that fortress to Edward. This success 
emboldened the king to tlunk more seriously of 
a French war ; but while he was making prepa- 
radonsfor that enterprise, he was seized with a 
distemper, of which he expired in the for- 
Y^^; ty-cecond year of his age, and die twen- 
* ^-third of his reign. Be»des iive daugh* 
ters, Edward left two sons : Edward prince of 
Wales, his successor, then in his thirteenth year, 
and Richard duke of York, four years younger. 
From his eventful history, the character of this 
sovereign may be easily deduced. It is not one 
on which the pen of history can dwell with satis* 
fiiction. 

Edward, on his death bed, had entrusted the 
regency to his brother the duke of Gloucester, 
then absent in the north, and he had earnestly, 
though ineffectuaUy exhorted the rival nobles to 
live in peace and unanimity, during the tender 
years of his son. No sooner, however, were his 
eyes closed, than their jealousies brdke out; and 
idl were anxious to conciliate the &vour of the 
duke of Gloucester* 

That prince, whose ambition was unbounded, 
as his conscience was seared, already aspired to 
the throne ; but he proceeded under the mask 
of the deepest dissimulation. By his profesuoaa 
of attachment, he gained credit with the queen, 
and prevailed on her to countermand the order 
which she had issued to her brother, the earl of 
Rivers, to levy an army ; and to direct him to 
bring up the young prince from the castle of 
Ludlow to London,, with only his ordinary 
retinue. 

Meanwhile, the duke of Gloucester set out 
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Irom York) attended by a numerous train of the 
northern gentry. When he reached Northamp- 
ton, he was joined by the duke of Buckingham^ 
who was also attended by a splendid retinue ; and 
as he heard that the king was hourly expected 
on that road, he resolved lo wait his arrival, un- 
der colour of conducting him thence in person 
to London* The ead of Rivers, apprehensive 
that the place would be too narrow to contain so 
many attendants, sent his pupil forward by an- 
other road to Stony Stratford ; and came himself 
to Northampton, in order to pay his respects to 
the duke of Gloucester. He was received with 
the greatest appearance of cordiality ; passed 
the evening in an amicable manner with Glou- 
cester and Buckingham ; and proceeded on the 
road with them next day to join the king. But 
on entering Stony Stratford, he was arrested by 
orders from the duke of Gloucester, together 
with sir Richard Gray, one of the queen's sons, 
and instantly conducted to Pomfret. Gloucester 
approached the young prince with the greatest 
demonstrations of respect ; and endeavoured to 
satisfy him with regard to the violence commit- 
ted cm his uncle and brother ; but Edward was 
too much attached to these near relations, to dis- 
semble his displeasure at the treatment they had 
experienced. 

On the intelligence of this revolution, the 
queen fled to the sanctuary of Westminster, at- 
tended by the marquis of Doraet ; and carried 
thither the five princesses, together with the 
duke of York. But Gloucester, anxious to have 
the duke of York also in his power, made use of 
the archbishops of Canterbury and York, who, 
duped by the villain's artifice, prevailed on the 
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queen to defiver up tlie prince, that he might be 
present at the inai^ration of his brother* Yet 
she complied not without extreme reluctance ; 
and when she parted from him) she seemed 
struck with a kind of presage of his cruel fitter 
She tendeily embraced him, and bedewing him 
with her tears, bade him an eternal adieu. 

The council, without waiting for the consent 
of parliament, had invested the duke of Glou- 
cester with tho^ high dignity of protector ; and 
having so far succeeded in his views, he no long* 
er hesitated in removing all the obstructions 
which lay between him and the throne, to whidk 
he resolved to wade through blood* The death 
of the earl of Rivers, and of the other prisoners 
detained in Pomfret, was first determined ; and 
he easily obtained the consent of the duke of 
Buckingham, as well as of lord Hastings, to this 
violent and sanguinary measure, which waa 
promptly executed* 

The protector then assailed the didse of Buck- 
faigham, and by specious arguments, and ofiers 
of great private advantage, obtained from him 
a promise of supporting tum in all his enterpri- 
ses ; but cm sounding lord Hastings, he Ibund 
that noUeman impregnable in his a&egiance and 
fidelity to the children of Edward. He therefore 
determined on his destruction likewise, and sum- 
moning a council in the Tower, that nobleman, 
suspecting no design against him, repsdred thi- 
ther without hesitation. The duke of Glouces^ 
ter, with that dark insidious malice for which he 
was so remarkable, on taUng his place at the 
council-table, appeared in the easiest and most 
jovial humour imaginable. He seemed to in- 
dulge himself in familiar conversation with the 
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cou^teflorsy before they sbould enter an basi« 
nets ; and having paid some compliments to 
Morton bishop of Elj^ on the excelfent straw- 
berries which he raised in his garden at Holbomt 
be begged the &vottr of having a dish of them) 
which of course was readily accorded. The 
protector then leftt the council, as if called awa^ 
by some other business ; but soon after returning 
with an angry and inflamed countenance, he ask- 
ed them, what ponishment those deserved that 
had plotted against A£» life, who was so nearly re* 
lated to the king, and was entnisted with the 
administration of government? Hastings re- 
plied, that they merited the punishment of trai* 
tors. " These traitors,'' cried the protector, 
^ are the sorceress, my brother's wife, and Jane 
Shore his mistress, widi others their associates : 
see to what a condition they have reduced me by 
their incantations and witchcraft ;" upon wluch 
he laid bare jiit arm, all shrivelled and decayed^ 
The counsellors, who knew that this infirmity 
had attended him from his birth, looked on each 
other with amutehient; and particularly lord 
Hastings, who, as he had since Edward's death 
engaged in an intrigue with Jane Shore, was na- 
turally anxious concerning the issue of th^e ex* 
traordinary proceedings. " Certainly, my lord," 
said he, ^ if they be guil^ of these crimes they, 
deserve the severest punishment." ^ And do 
you reply to me," ezclidmed the protector, *^ with 
your lis and your ands ? You are the chief abet* 
tor of that witch Shore : you are yourself a trai- 
tor : and I swear by St. Paul, that I mil not 
dine before your head be brought me." Instant- 
ly, he strucl^ the table with his hand ; armed 
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men rushed in at the signal : the counseDois 
were thrown into the utmost consternation ; and 
Hastings being seized^ was hurried away, and 
instantly beheaded on a timber log which lay in 
the court of the Tower. i 

Lord Stanley, the archbishop of York, the ' 

bishop of Ely, and other counsellors, were com- 
mitted prisoners in different chambers of the 
Tower ; and the protector, in order to carry on 
the farce of his accusations, ordered the goods 
of Jane Shore to be seized ; and summoned her 
to answer before the council for sorcery and 
witchcraft. But as no proofs of this kind could 
possibly be^produced, he directed her to be tried 
in the spiritual court for her adulteries and lewd- 
ness : and she did penance in a white sheet a€ 
St. Paul's, in the &ce of the people. This lady 
was bom of reputable parents in London, was 
well educated, and married to a substantial citi* 
2en ; but unhappily, views of interest, more than 
the maid's inclinations, had been consulted in 
the match ; and her mind, though framed for 
▼irtue, proved unable to resist the allurements of 
Edward. But while seduced from her duty by 
this gay and amorous monarch, she still made 
herself respectable by her other virtues ; and the 
ascendent which her charms and vivacity long 
maintained over him, were all employed in acts 
of beneficence and humanity. She lived, how- \ 

ever, not only to feel the bitterness of shame im- 
posed on her by this tyrant, but to experience, I 
in old age and poverty, the ingratitude of those i 
courtiers who long solicited her friendship, and | 
had been protected by her credit ; and amidst a 
court, inured to the most atrocious crimes, the 
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fraSties of this woman were a plea hr all viola* 
dons of friendship towards her, and all neglect (rf 
former obligations. 

After the murder of Hastings, the protector 
no ton)g;er made a secret of his intentions to usurp 
the crown. He caused it to be circulated, that 
Edward had* been privately married to lady- 
Eleanor Talbot, before he espoused the lady 
Elizabeth Grey, and that consequently the off> 
spring of the last marriage were illegitimate ; 
and in order to feel the pulse of the people, he 
prevailed on a time-serving^ divine, named Shaw^ 
to pronounce his panegyric in a sermon at St. 
Paul's. It was concerted that the duke should 
enter the church in the midst of this discourse^ 
when it was expected the auditors would cry out, 
" God save king Richard !" but by a mistake 
worthy of the force, Uie protector arrived too* 
late : the preacher was abashed ; and the audi- 
ence maintained a profound silence* 

A new expedient, however, was tried to work 
on the people. The mayor, who was brother ta 
Shaw, and entirely in the protector's interests^,, 
calling an assembly of the citizens, the duke of 
Buckingham, who possessed some talents for elo-^ 
quence, harangued them on the protector's title 
to-the crowHj and displayed those numerous vir* 
tues of which he pretended that prince was pos- 
sessed.. He next asked them, whether they 
would have the duke for king ? and then paus- 
ed, in expectation of hearing the cry, " God 
save king Richard !" He was surprised to ob- 
serve them silent ; and turning about to the 
mayor, asked him the reason. The mayor re- 
plied, that perhaps they did not understand him.. 
Buckingham then repeated his discourse with> 
Ee3 
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some nuiation ; inforced the same topics, asked 
the same question, and was received wfth the 
same silence. '^ I no\y see the cause," said the 
mayor ; <' the citizens are not accustomed to be 
harangued by any but their recorder ; and know 
not how to answer a person of your grace's qua- 
lity." The recorder, Fitz- Williams, was then 
commanded to repeat the substance of the duke's 
speech ; but the man, who was averse to the of- 
fice, took care to have it understood, that he on- 
ly conveyed to them the sense of the duke of 
Buckingham. Still the audience preserved a 
profound silence : ^^ this is wonderful obstinacy," 
cried the duke : " express your meaning, my 
friends, one way or other : When we apply to 
you on this occasion, it is merely from the re- 
gard which we bear to you« The lords and com- 
mons have sufficient authority, without your con- 
sent, to appoint a long : but I require you here 
to declare in plain terms, whether or not you 
will have the duke of Gloucester for your sove- 
reign ?" On this, some of the meanest apprenti- 
ces, incited by the protector's and Buckingham's 
servants, raised « feeble x:ry of " God save king 
Richard!" This was judged sufficient; and Buck- 
ingham, with the mayor, hastened to Baynard's 
castle, where the protector then resided, that 
they might make him a tender of the crown* 

Though there can be no doubt that Richard 
was at Uie^bottom of all this, he pretended to 
be apprehensive for his personal safety, when he 
was told that a great multitude was in the court* 
At last, however, he was persuaded to step 
forth, and asked the meaning of their intrusion 
and importunity. Buckingham told him that 
the nation was resolved to have him for king : 
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the protectpr declared his parpdse of maintaia- 
ing his loyalty to the present sovereign, and ex- 
hoited them to adhere to the same resolution* 
It was rejoined, that the people were determined 
to have another prince ; and if he rejected their 
unanimous voice, they must look out for one 
who would be more compliant. This argument 
was too powerful to be resisted ; he consented 
to accept of the crown : and thenceforth be- 
haved as legitimate and rightful sovereign. 

This ridiculous, farce was soon after followed 
by as deep a tragedy as any the Engli^ history 
affords. Not satisfied with taUng possession 
of the throne, Richard gave orders to sir Robert 
Brakenbury, constable of the Tower, to put his 
nephews to death ; but this gentleman, who had 
sentiments of honour, refused to stain his hands 
in the infamous deed. The tyrant then sent for 
sir James Tyrrel, who promised obedience ; and 
he ordered Brakenbury to resign to this gentle- 
man the keys and government of the Tower for 
one night. Tyrrel chusing three associates, 
Slater, Dtghton, and Forest, came in the night- 
time to the door of the chamber where the 
princes were lodged ; and sending in the assasr 
sins, he bade them execute their commission 
while he himself staid mthout. They found the 
young princes in bed, and fallen into a profound 
sleep. Afler suffocating them with the bolster 
and pillows, they showed their naked bodies to 
Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried at the 
foot of the stairs, deep in the ground, under a 
heap of stones. These circumstances were all 
confessed by the bloody actors in the following 
retgn : and yet they were never punished for the 
crime ; probably, because Henry desired to 
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establish it as a principle, that the commands of 
the reigning sovereign ought to justify every 
enormity in those who paid obedience to them.* 



CHAPTER IX. 
TV Reigfu of Bkhard III. and Henry VII^ 

THE first acts of Richard were to shew his 
gratitude to those who had assisted him in 
usurping the crown. Thomas, lord Howard, 
was created duke of Norfolk ; Thomas Howard, 
his son, earl of Surry ; and the duke of Buck- 
ingham was invested with the office of constable, 
and received a grant of the forfeited estate of 
Bohun earl of Hereford. 

But it was impossible that any durable friend- 
ship could subsist between men of such corrupt 
minds as Richard and Buckingham. Whether 
Richard, dreading his power, meditated the 
ruin of this formidable subject, or the demands 
of Bucldngham increased with compliance, 
certain it is the latter early began to conspire 
against the government. 

Encouraged by Morton bishop of Ely, a 
zealous Lancastrian, the duke cast his eye to- 



• In the reign of Charles 11. the bones of two persons 
were found in the place indicated, which ezacdy corres- 
ponded by their size to the ages of Edward V. and his 
brother; and being judged the undoubted remains of these 
unhappy printes, were deposited in Westmiibstar Abbfey, 
iindiBr a marble tomb. 
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ward the young earl of Richmond, as the ooly. 
person capable of opposing an usurper, whose 
murder of the young princes had rendered him, 
the object of general detestation. Henry earl 
of Richmond was at this time detsdned in a 
kind of honourable custody by the duke^of 
Brittany ; and his descent, which seemed to givcf 
him some pretensions to the crown, had for 
some time been a great object of jealousy; 
He derived his lineage from John of Gaunt, and 
was nearly allied to Henry VI. His mother 
becoming a widow, ha4 espoused, in second 
marriage, sir Henry Stafford, uncle to Buck- 
ingham, and after the death of that gentleman 
had married lord Stanley, but had no children 
by either of these husbands ; and her son Henry 
was thus, in the event of her death, the sole 
heir of all her fortunes ; and at a period when 
hereditary descent was but laxly regarded, had 
many plausible and even fsdr pretensions to the 
crown. 

As all the descendants of the house of York 
were now either women or minors, Morton con- 
ceived the idea of uniting the opposite factions^ 
by contracting a marriage between the earl of 
Richmond and the princess Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter of Edward IV".; and the queen dow-. 
ftger, finding in this prospect the probable 
means of revenge for the murder of her bro- 
ther and her sons, readily embraced the project. 
But the conspiracy had not escaped the vigi- 
lant eye of Richard ; he rs^idly levied tvoopS) 
and summoning BuckJngbam to appear at 
court, that nobleman replied by taking arms in 
Wales. At that very time, however, there 
happened to fall such heavy rains^ so incessant 
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and continued, as exceeded any known In the 
memorjr of man ; and the Severn, with the 
other rivers in that neighbourhood, swelled to 
a height which rendered them impassable* 
and prevented Buckingham from marching into 
the heart of England to join his associates* 
^he Welshmen, partly moved by superstition 
, at this extraordinary event, and partly distressed 
by &mine in their camp, fell off from him ; and 
Buckingham, finding himself deserted, put on 
a (Usgiuse, and took shelter in the house of Ban- 
nister, an old servant of his family* But being 
detected in his retreat, he was brought to the 
king at Salisbury, and instantiy put to death. 
The other conspirators hearing of his misfor- 
tune, dispersed ; and the marquis of Dorset and 
the bishop of Ely made their escape beyond sea* 
Some who fell into Richard-s hands were exe- 
cuted ; yet he seems not to have acted with in- 
discriminate severity ^ though we are told of 
one gentieman who suffered under colour of 
4iis rebellion, but in reality, for a distich of 
quibbling verses, which he had composed 
against Richard and his ministers : 

« The rat, the cat, and Lovel, that dog, 
" Rule all England under the hog :** 
alluding to the names of Ratcliffe, Catesby, and 
Lovel ; and to Richard's arms, which were aboar* 
The earl of Richmond, who had sailed from 
St. Maloes, being informed of the misfortunes 
of his friends, retired again to the court of Brit- 
tany ; and the king, every where triumphant, 
created his only son Edward, then a youth of 
twelve years of age, prince of Wales. 
To gain the confidence of the Yorkists, Ri- 
chard courted the qiieen-dowager, who ventimsd 
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to leave her sanctuary, and put herself and her 
daughter in his power. This induced the tyrant 
to carry farther His views for the establishment 
of his throne. He had married Anne, the se- 
cond daughter 6f the earl of Warwick, and 
widow of Edward prince of Wales, whom Ri* 
chard himself had murdered ; but this princess 
having borne him but one son, who died about 
this time, he considered her as an invincible 
obstacle to the settlement of his fortune, and 
he was believed to have carried her off by 
poison ; a crime by no means too t^ack for 
such a monster to perpetrate. He now thought 
it in his power to remove the chief perils whicl^ 
threatened his government. The earl of Rich- 
mond, he knew, could never be formidable but 
from his projected mamage with the princess 
Elizabeth, the true heir of the crown ; he there- 
fere intended, by means of a papal dispensation, 
to espouse, himself, this princess, and thus to 
unite in his own family their contending titles* 
The queen-dowager, eager to recover her lost 
authority, neither scrupled this incestuoiis alli- 
ance, nor felt any horror at marrying her daugh- 
ter to the murderer of her sons and her brother* 
She even jdned so £ir her interests with those 
of the usurper, that she wrote to all her parti- 
sans^ and, among the rest, to her son the mar- 
quis of Dorset, desiring them to withdraw from 
the earl of Richmond ; an injury which the eaii 
could neveir afterwards forgive. The court of 
Rome, at the same time, was applied to for a 
dispensation ; and Richard thought that he 
could easily defend himself during the interval, 
till it arrived, when he hoped for a full and secure 
settlement. 
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But the crimes of the tyrant we!« become so 
shocking to humanity, that they united against 
him every person of probity and honour. All 
' the exiles flocked to the earl of Richmond in 
Brittany, who dreading treachery, made his 
escape into France. There he found protection 
and assistance from the ministers of Charles the 
VIII th ;. and with a small army of two thousand 
men he sailed from Harfleur, and landed without 
opposition at Milford-haven in Wales. 

Richard, who knew not in what quarter to 
expect the invader, had taken post at Notting- 
ham, in the centre of the kingdom. He there 
heard that his rival had been joined by several 
persons of consequence ; but his danger pro- 
ceeded not so much from the zeal of his open 
enemies, as from the infidelity of his pretended 
friends. Except the duke of Norfolk, scarcely 
any nobleman was attached to his cause ; but 
the persons of whom he entertained the greatest 
suspicion, were lord Stanley and his brother sir 
William ; whose connections with the family 
of Richmond, notwithstanding their professions 
of attachment to his person, were never entirely 
forgotten, or overiooked by him. When he em- 
powered lord Stanley to levy forces, he still re- 
tained his eldest son, lord Strange, as a pledge 
for his fidelity ; and that nobleman v^s, on 
this account, obliged to employ great caution 
and reserve in his proceedings. He raised- a 
powerfiil body of his friends and retainers in 
Cheshire and Lancashire, but without openly 
declaring himself ; and, though Henry had re- 
ceived secret assurances of his friendly inten- 
tions, the armies on both sides knew not what 
to infer from his equivocal behaviour. The 
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two rivals at last approached each other at Bos- 
worth, near Leicester ; Henry of Richmond at 
the head of six thousand men, the usurper Rich- 
ard, with an array of more than double the num* 
her* Stanley, who commanded above seven 
thousand men, took care to post himself at 
Atherstone, not &r from the hostile camps, and 
he made such a disposition as enabled him, as 
occasion might require, to join either party* 
Richard had too much sagacity not to discover 
his intentions from those movements ; but he 
kept the secret from his own men for fear of dis- 
couraging them ; nor did he take immediate re- 
venge on Stanley's son, as some of his courtiers 
advised him ; because he hoped that so valuable 
a pledge would induce the Either to prolong still 
farther his ambiguous conduct ; certain that 

^ victory over the earl of Richmond would ena- 
ble him to take ample revenge on all his enemies, 
open and concealed. 
The van of Richmond's army, consisting of 

. archers, was commanded by the earl of « Oxford ; 
air Gilbert Talbot led the right wing ; sir John 
Savage the left ; the earl himself, accompanied 
by his unde, the earj of Pembroke, posted him- 
self in the main body* Richard also took post 
in his main body, and entrusted the command 
of his van to the duke of Norfolk : as his wings 
were never engaged, we have not learned the 
names of the several commanders. Soon after 
the battle began, lord Stanley, whose conduct in 
this whole affair discovers great pi'ecaution and 
abilities, appeared in the field, and declared for 
the earl of Richmond. This measure, which 
was unexpected by the men, though not by their 
leaders, had a proportional effect on lK>lh armies ; 

V Vol. XIX. F f 
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it inspired unusual courage into Henry's soldi- 
ers ; it threw Richard's into dismay and oonfu* 
sion* The intrepid tyrant, sensible of his des- 
perate situalion, cast his eye around the field, 
and descrying his rival at no great distancet 
drove furiously against him» in hopes that either 
Henry's death or his own would decide the victo- 
ry between them. He killed with his own hands 
sir William Brandon, standard-bearer to the 
earl ; he dismounted sir John Cheyney ; and 
was now within reach of Richmond himself who 
. jj declined not the combat ; when sir WiW 
2485. l^Am Stanley, breaking in with his troops, 
surrounded Richard, who was over- 
whelmed by numbers, and perished by a fate 
too mild and honourable for his multiplied and 
detestable enormities. The usurper being kil- 
led, his men every where * sought for safety by 
flight. 

There fell in this battle about four thousand 
of the vanquished ; and among these the duke 
of Norfolk, and several other persons of hi^ . 
rank. The loss was inconsiderable on the side 
of tlie victors. The body of Richard was found 
in the field, covered with dead enemies, and all 
besmeared with blood : it was thrown carelessly 
across a horse ; carried to Leicester amidst the 
shouts of the insulting spectators ; and interred 
in the Gray-Friars church of that place. Seve- 
ral of his adherents were soon after beheaded. 

To be an apologist for Richard, is to show &- 
vour to vice. All agree that he was ready to 
commit the most horrid crimes which appeared 
necessary for his purposes; and it is certain, 
that all his courage and capacity, qualities in 
which he really seems not to have been deficient, 
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wonldfiever have madecampentfttion to the peo» 
pie for the danger of the precedent, and for the 
contagious example of vice and murder, exalted 
upon the throne. In regard to his person, he 
was of small stature, hump-backed, and had a 
harsh disagreeable countenance ; so that his bo« 
dy was in eyerf particular no less deformed than 
his mind* 

The victory at Bosworth was entirely deci- 
sive ; and the earl of Richmond was immediate^ 
ly sakited with acclamations of << long live Hen« 
ry the Vllth." He accepted the title without 
hesitation ; and asserting hi$ claim to the throne 
as heir to the house of Lancaster, wasdetermin* 
ed never to allow it to be discussed. He there* 
fore avoided all application to parliament for a 
settlement of the crown; and his antipathy to the 
house of York permitted him not to ingraft his 
pretensions with those of the princess Elizabeth^ 
his settled nuptials with whom he was deter* 
mined to postpone till after the ceremony of his 
coronation* 

This, however, was deferred on account of a 
dreadful malady that raged in London, known 
by the name of the sweating tickneMs^* which, fa^ 
tal as it was, seemed not to be propagated by 
any contagious infection, but arose from the ge- 
neral disposition of the air and of the human 
body* In less than twenty-four hours the patient 
commonly died or recovered ; but when the 
pestilence had exerted its fury for a few weeks, 
it was observed to be considerably abated. 

Preparations were then made for the cere« 

* It is said that this malady affected only the natives of 
England, and that strangers were safe from its influence. 
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mony of Henry's coronation. In ofder to height- 
en the splendour of that spectacle, he bestowed 
the rank of knight banneret on twelve persons ; 
and conferred peerages on three. Jasper earl of 
Pembroke, his uncle, was created duke of Bed- 
ford; Thomas lord Stanley, his &ther-in-law, 
carl of Derby ; and Edward Courtnay, earl of 
Devonshire. At the coronation likewise there 
appeared a pew institution, which the king had 
established for security as well as pomp, a band 
of fifty archers, who were termed yeomen of the 
guard, tint, lest the people should take um- 
brage at this unusual symptom of jealousy in the 
prince, as if it implied a personal diffidence of 
his subjects, he declared the institution to be 
perpetual. 

In the parliament that was soon after assem- 
bled at Westminster, a scruple was started, 
whether, as the king himself had been attainted, 
his right of succession might not thence be ex- 
posed to doubt. But the judges asserted, '' That 
the crown takes away all defects and stops in 
blood ; and that from the time the king assumed 
the royal authority the fountain was clear, and 
all attainders and corruptions of blood discharg- 
ed." This maxim was readily received by the 
parliament, who proceeded to settle the entail 
of the crown according to the pleasure of the 
king. No mention was made of the princess 
Elizabeth : it was voted, ^* that the inheritance 
of the crown should rest, remain, and abide in 
the king ;" and '' that the succession should be 
secured to the heirs of his body ;" but he' pre- 
tended not in the casex>f their failure to give a 
preference to the house of Lancaster over that of 
York. 
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As an act of gratitude, the king had restored 
to Edward Strafford, eldest son of the duke of 
Buckingham, the honours and fortune of his 
family ; but the ministers whom he tmsted and 
fevoored were chosen from the clergy ; John 
Morton and Richard Fox, who were successively 
raised to the sees of Canterbury and Winches- 
ter, were the persons in whom he chiefly con- 
fided ; for Henry, as lord Bacon observes, loved 
to employ and advance prelates ; because, having 
rich bishoprics to bestow, it was easy for him to 
reward their services. 

Being now firmly seated on the throne, in 
order to comply with the wisiies of the people 
and the pariiam^it, rather than to gratify any 
partial predilection, he resolved to espouse the 
princess Elizabeth. His marriage was cele- 
brated at London, and that with greater appear- 
ance of universal joy than either his first entry 
or his coronation. Henry remarked with much 
displeasure this general iavour borne to the 
house of York. The suspicions which arose 
from it not only disturbed his tranquillity during 
his whole reign, but bred disgust towards his 
consort herself, and poisoned all his domestic 
enjoyments. Though virtuous, amiable, and 
obsequious to the last degree, she never met 
with a proper return of affection, or even of 
complsdsance, from her husband ; and the ma- 
lignant ideas of Action, in his sullen mind, pre- 
vailed over all the sentiments of conjugal endear- 
ment. 

Soon after his nuptials, Henry projected a 

progress into the north, where the friends of 

the^ house of York, and even the partisans of 

Richard, were numerous, in hopes of curing, 

Ff % 
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byr his presence and conversation, the prejudices 
of the malecontents. When he arrived at Not* 
tingliam, he heard that viscount Lovel, with sir 
Humphrey Stafford, and Thomas his brother, 
had secreUy withdrawn themselves from their 
sanctuary at Colchester : but this news appeared 
not to him of such importance as to stop his 
journey, and he proceeded forward to York* 
He there received fresh intelligence, that the 
Staffords had levied an army, and were marching 
to besiege the city of Worcester ; and that Lo* 
vel, at tihe head of three or four thousand men, 
was approaching to attack him in York. Henry, 
however, was not dismayed ; his active courage, 
full of resources, immediately prompted him to 
find the proper remedy. Though surrounded 
with enemies, he assembled a small body of 
troops in whom he could confide ; and put them 
under the command of the duke of Bedford, 
having joined to them all his own attendants* 
But he found that this hasty armament was more 
formidable by their spirit and their zealous at- 
tachment to him, than by the arms or military 
stores with which they were provided* . He 
therefore gave Bedford orders not to approach 
the enemy : but previously to try every proper 
expedient to disperse them. Bedford published 
ajgeneral promise of pardon to the rebels, which 
had a greater effect on their leader than on hi& 
followers. Lovel, who had undertaken an en- 
terprise that exceeded his courage and capacity, 
was so terrified with the fear of desertion among 
his troops, that he suddenly withdrew himself ; 
and after lurking some time in Lancashire, made 
his escape into Flanders, whSre he was protected 
hy the dutchess of B\irgundy. His army sub- 
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mitted to the king's clemency ; and the other re- 
bels hearing of this success, raised the siege of 
Worcester, and dispersed themselves* The 
StafFords took sanctuary in the church of Cul- 
ham, a village near Abingdon ; but they were 
taken Jthence : the elder was executed at Ty- 
burn ; the younger obtained a pardon* 

Henry's joy for this success was followed^ 
some time after, by the birth of a prince, to 
whom he gave the name of Arthur, in memory 
of the £3imous British king of that naiVie, from 
whom it was pretended the faihily of Tudor de- 
rived its descent. But notwithstanding this new 
domestic tie, the harshness with which he treat- 
ed the queen created a disgust to his govem- 
metit, which soon appeared by some extraordi- 
nary incidents* 

There lived in Oxford one Hichard 
Simon, a priest of a subtle and enterpris- ^ 'g^ * 
ing genius. This man, for the purpose 
of disturbing Henry, had cast his eyes on Lam-* 
bert Stmnel, a youth of fifteen years of age, the 
son of a baker, but endowed with understanding 
above his years, and address above his conditio^. 
Him he instructed to personate the unfortunate 
earl of Warwick, son of the duke of Clarence, 
who had been committed to the tower at the 
commencement of this reign ; and the queen 
dowager, irritated by the harsh treatment to 
which her daughter was exposed, and the insig- 
nificance into which she was fallen, was suspect- 
ed of countenancing the imposture. 

It was in Ireland the scene was first opened ; 
that country had been governed by Clai^nce, 
and was still attached to his memory ; and no 
sooner did Simnel present himself to the earl of 
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Kildare the deputy^) and claim his protection as 
the unfortunate Warwick, than that credulous 
nobleman acknowledged him ; while the city of 
Dublin followed the example of the deputy, and 
tendered its allegiance to Simnel as the true Plan» 
tagenet* 

Henry, perplexed at tiie news of this revolt, 
first seized the queen-dowager, whom he confin- 
ed in the nunnery of Bermondsey, where she end* 
ed her life in poverty and solitude. He next ex- 
posed Warwick through the streets qf London ; 
but though this had its efiect in England, it con- 
vinced not the people of Ireland, who reproached 
the king with having shewn a counterfeit per- 
sonage* 

The conspiracy soon extending, it was entered 
into by the earl of Lincoln, son of the duke of 
Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, eldest sister of Edward 
IV. a nobleman of courage and ambition. Hav- 
ing established a correspondence in Lancashire, 
he had returned to Flanders, where Lovd had 
arrived a little before him ; and he lived in the 
court of his aunt the dutchess of Bui^undy. 

That princess, the widow of Charles the fioid, 
had acquired great authority among the Flera-^ 
ings, and hearing with indignation of the malig* 
nant jealousy entertained by Henry against her 
family, she was determined to make him repent 
of that enmity, to which so many of her friends 
had fallen victims. After consulting with Lin- 
coln and Lovel, she hired a body of two thou- 
sand veteran Germans, under the command of 
Martin Swart, a brave and experienced officer ; 
and sent them over, together with these two 
noblemen, to join Simnel in Ireland. The coun- 
tenance given by persons of such high rank, and 
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the accession of this military force, much raised 
the courage of the Irish, and made them enter- 
tain the resolution of invading England, as well 
for the sake of plunder as of revenge for inju- 
ries received. 

* Henrys apprized of the designs of his enemies, 
prepared himself for defence. He ordered 
troops to be levied in different parts of the king- 
dom, and put them under the command of the 
duke of Bedford and the earl of Oxford. And, 
to gratify the people by an appearance of devo- 
tion, he made a pilgrimage to our lady ofWal- 
singham ; and there offered up prayers for suc- 
cess, and for deliverance from his enemies. 

Being informed that Simnel yra& landed at 
Foudrey in Lancashire, he drew together his 
forces, and advanced towards the enemy as far 
as Coventry. The rebels had entertained hopes 
that the disaffected countries in the north would 
rise in their &vour ; but the people in general, 
convinced of Lambert's imposture, and kept in 
awe by the king's reputation for success and con- 
duct, either remained in tranquillity or gave 
assistance to the royal army. The earl of Lin- 
coln', therefore, who commanded the rebels,* 
finding no hopes but in victory, was determined ' 
to bring the matter to a speedy decision ; and 
the king, supported by the native courage of his 
temper, and emboldened by a great accession of 
volunteers, declined not the conflict. The hos- 
tile armies met at Stoke, in the county of Not- 
tingham, and a bloody and obstinate battle com- 
menced. The leaders of the rebels were resolved 
to conquer or to perish ; and they inspired their 
troops with like resolution. The Germans also, 
being veteran and experienced ^soldiers, kept th^ 
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event loog doubtful ; and even the Irish) though 
iU«armed and afanost defenceless^ showed them* 
selves not defiM:tive in spirit and bravery. The 
king's victory was purchased with loss, but was 
entirely decisive* Lincoln, Broughton, and 
Swart, perished in the field of battle, with four 
thousand of their followers, and as Lovel was 
never more heard of, he was believed to have 

undergone the same fate.* Simnel, with 
148S. ^^^ ^"^^ Simon, was taken prisoner. 

Simon, being a priest, was only commit- 
ted to close custody ; and Simnel, as being too 
contemptible to be an object either of apprehen- 
sion or resentment, was pardoned, and made a 
scullion in the king's kitchen ; whence he was 
afterwards advanced to the rank of a fisdconeri 
The adherents of Simnel, however, were pu« 
nished with great severity, and Henry, in a 
progress through the kingdom, gratified at once 
his avarice and revenge, by levying heavy fines 
on the delinquents. 



* On the authority of the late Mr. Thomas Wartoo, 
a very few days before his lamented death, and who had 
his information, as well as can now be recollected, from 
Dr. Dennison, a witness of what is going to be related, 
some light may perhaps be thrown on the &te of thb dis- 
tinguished nobleman. The walls of his once magnificent 
scat at Minster Lovel, Oxfordshire, of which some small 
ruins still remain, being pulled down for the sake of the 
materials, early in the last century, a secret chamber was 
discovered with a trap door, and in it a skeleton of a person 
in complete armour was found. From hence it was aup* 
posed, and on probable grounds, that this was the body of 
Lord Lovel, who, after escaping^ from the battle of Stoke, 
took refuge in this place, and from some cause, not now 
to be accounted for, was left to peri A in his concealment. 

ESITOR, 
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The prosperous sitiKdion of Henry 's domestic 
afi^rs now afTorded him leisure to observe the 
sttuation of the neighbouring kingdoms.' The 
tlm)ne of Scotland was filled by James the thirds 
a prince of little industry and narrow genius. 
Spain, by the union of Castile and Arragon, in 
the persons of Ferdinand and Isabella, and by 
the conquest of Granada from the Moors, began 
to make a great figure in the transactions of 
Europe. 

France, during the two preceding reigns, had 
attained a mighty increase of power and great* 
ness ; most of the great fiefe, Normandy,- Cham- 
pagne, Anjou, Dauphiny, Guienne, Provence, 
and Burgundy, had been united to the crown ; 
and during the minority of Charles the eighth, 
Anne, lady of Beaujeu, who, as his sister, had 
obtained the regency, formed the project of ac- 
quiring Brittany, the last independent fief of the 
monarchy. The reigning duke was of slender 
capacity ; and by abandoning himself to the 
counsels of Peter Landais, a man of mean birth, 
had disgusted his nobles. They had seized the 
obnoxious minister, and had put him to death ; 
and their apprehensions of the resentment of 
their prince induced them to invite the court of 
France to an invasi(^ of their country. 

The French presently overrun Brittany ; and 
the duke himself was obliged to seek shelter in 
Nantz. He in vain invoked the assistance of 
England, and reminded Henry of the protection 
he had granted him in his distress. That m6> 
narch was not ignorant what an important acqui- 
sition Brittany would be to France ; but he was 
averse to the expence and hazard of vfar ; and 
he flattered himself some unforeseen event would 
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^rise, and break the designs of the lady Bean- 
jeu. But while iie rested in this expectation, he. 
received the unwelcome intelligence that the 
Bretons had been defeated in a decisive action ; 
and that the duke of Orleans and many other 
persons of high rank, were made prisoners. 

The death of the duke, which followed soon 
after, threw af&irs into still greater confusion ; 
.and Henry now seemed determined to act with 
vigour. An insurrection ,which had been excit- 
ed in the north on account of some new tax, had 
been easily quelled by the earl of Surry, whom 
the king had restored to liberty and had taken in- 
to favour s and no longer alarmed by domestic 
enemies, he dispatched loixl Broke with six 
thousand men to the defence of Brittany : but 
<hough the English and the Bretons were for 
some time masters of the field, affairs were in 
such confusion, that the general reimbarked his 
troops for England. 

Meanwhile, Anne dutchess of Brittany, 
pressed gn. every side, had consented to espouse 
Maximilian king of the Romans, and the cere- 
mony was performed by proxy. Yet this did 
not prevent the lady of Beaujeu from entertain- 
ing the prospect of obtaining her hand for 
ChaHes the eighth : and though th<p affections 
of Anne were fixed on Maximilian, and she w^s 
strongly prejudiced agsunst Charles, as the author 
of all the calamities which had befallen her fa- 
mily, such was the distress to which she was re- 
duced, that she was compelled to submit, and 
was married at Langay, in Touraine, to the 
king of France. ' 

The rage of Maximilian at this event was 



vented in the most indecent expressions : and 
Henry had never more reason to reproach him- 
self with misconduct. He immediately declared 
his resolution to invade France ; ' and under that 
pretence he issued a commission for levying^ a 
Benevolence on his people $ a species of taxation 
which had been justly abolished, but which we 
have seen virtually revived in more modem 
timeS) under a less plausible name* Aithbishop 
Morton, the chancellor, instructed the com* 
missbners to employ a dilemma, in which everj^ 
one might be comprehended : if the persons ap>- 
plied to, lived frugally, they were told that their 
parsimony must necessarily have enriched them : ' 
if their method of living was splendid and hos<> 
pitable, they were concluded to be opu- 
lent on account of their expences* This ' ' 
device was by some called chancellor 
Morton's fork, by others his crutch. 

Both the parliament and nobles became the 
ready tools of the king on this occasion. The 
former granted him two fifteenths; the latter 
oollected their vassals to attend him. On the 
6th of October, the king arrived at Calais with 
an army of twenty-five thousand foot and six* 
teen hundred horse, and laid siege to Bulioigne ; 
but it was soon apparent that he had no serious 
intention of pushing on the war to such extremi- 
ties as he pretended, and a negociation was soon 
opened between him and Charles. The latter, 
anxious to secure Brittany, and eager to invade 
Italy, consented to pay Henry seven hundred 
and forty-five thousand crowns, and stipulated a 
yearly pension to him and his heirs of twenty- 
five thousand crowns. Thus the king, as re- 
marked by his historian, made profit upon hia 

Vol. XIX. G g 
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«ibje<^ jbrtise vrnvy and upoirhift enemies ;fer 
•tbepeace* 

Ciccomstances now seemed to leave Hemy 
in 'possesion of durable tranquiltity ; 'bathisrin* 
ireterate enemies soon raiaed him an adveisai^y 
nrho long kept him in disquietude. The du^ 
chess of Burgundy, full of resentment for the 
depression of .her family, had propagated a c&* 
pert that her nephew, Ridmrd Plants^;enet, 
•duke of York, had escaped from the tower, 
and was still alive ; und she had been looking 
out for some young man proper to repceacnt 
that prince. 

Warbeck, a renegado Jew of Toiknay, who 
had visited London in 4ie reign of Edwavd IV. 
having had opportanittes of being known to 
the king, and obtaining his &vour, he prevailed 
with that prince, whose manners were vevy 
affable, to stand godfather to a son, bom in this 
country, to whom he gave the name of Peteri 
corrupted, after the Flemish manner, into Peter^ 
kin or Perkin. It was hy some believed that 
JEdward, among his amorous adventures, iiad 
a secret commerce with Warbeok's 'V^i&, and 
people thence accounted for that i«8eiiibkaM:ey 
which was afterwards remarked between yocrn^ 
Perkin and that monarch. Some years 'aBber 
the birth of this child, Warbeck returned to 
Toumay, whence Perkin, his son, by different 
accidents, was carried from place to place, and 
his birth and fortune beoame thereby unknown^ 
or difficult to be traced. The variety of his 
adventures had happily fevoured the natural 
•rersatility and sagacity of his genius ; and he 
^leemed to l)e a youtli perfectly fitted to act any 
^art, ora^fiume any cliavacter. In this kght hie 



kad been represented to the dixtohess of Bur- 
gfindy, whO) stsucfe with the concurrence of so 
manf circiunstances suited to her purpose, de« 
sired to be made acquainted with him. She 
found htm to exceed her most sanguine expec«* 
tations ; so comely did he appear in his person^i 
so gracefel in his air,, so courtly in his address^ 
so Ml of docility and good sense in his be-* 
fiaviour and coaversation* The lessons necea-^ 
siary to be taught hii% in ovder to his pex^soB>^ 
stkig^ the duke of Y<»k, were soon learned bf^ 
a youditof such quick apprehensions; bu€ as the^ 
season seemed not then mvourable for his enter* 
puise^ Margaret, in order the better to conceal 
him^ sent him, under the care of lady Brampton^ 
into Portttgal, where he remained a year, in peEw 
ikct secrecy* 

The war whicbwas then ready to break out 
between France and England, seemed to aSbvd 
a proper oi^rtunity for launching this impostor, 
and Ireland, which s^l retained its attach* 
ments-to the house of York, was chosen as th« 
proper place for his iirst appearance* He 
landed at Cork, and immediately assuming tbef 
name of Richard Plantagenet, drew to himi 
partisans among that ciedulovs people* He 
wrote lettei*s to the earls of Desmond and Kil* 
dare, inviting them to join his party ; and dis- 
persed every where the strange intelligence of 
his escape i^m the cruelty of his uncle Richard i 
while men, fend of every thing new and wonder* 
lul, began to make him the general subject o£ . 
their discourse, and even the object of their re* 
gand* 

■ The news soon reached France ; and Charles, 
pvottpted by the solicitations of the dutche&s oS 
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Burgundjr, sentl'erkin an invitation to repair to 
him at Paris- He received him witb all the 
marks of regard due to the duke of York, settled 
on him a handsome pension, assigned him mag- 
nificent lodgings, and gave him a guard for his 
person* The French courtiers readily embraced 
a fiction, which their sovereign thought it his in- 
terest to adopt ; and Perkin, both by his deport- 
ment and personal qualities, was well qualified 
to support the prepossession which was spread 
abroad of his royal pedigree. From France, the 
admiration and credulity diffused themselves into 
£ngland : sir George Nevil, sir John Taylor, 
and above a hundred gentlemen more, came to 
Paris, in order to offer their services to the sup- 
posed duke of York, and to share his fortunes ;' 
and the impostor, having now the appearance of 
a court attending him, began to fancy himself 
the character he assumed* 

When peace was concluded between France 
and England, Charles consented to dismiss Per- 
kin, who found refuge with thedutchess of Bur- 
gundy. That princess affected to put on the ap- 
pearance of disgust, and it was not till after a 
long and severe scrutiny, that she pretended to 
burst out into joy and admiration, and embraced 
Perkin as the true image of Edward, and the 
sole heir of the Plantagenets* Nupbers of the 
English favoured the imposture, aitiong the rest 
air Robert Clifford and sir William Stanley* 

The king, informed of these paiticulars, pro- 
ceeded deliberately, though steadily, in counter- 
working the projects of his enemies. His first 
object was to ascertain the death of the real duke 
of York, and to confirm the opinion that had al- 
ways prevailed with regard to that catastrophe* 



]Pi?e fteMM Md been emplof ed by KthAt^ in 
the Hoarder of hii^ nepliews, or could give evi-* 
dence whh regard to it ; but as only two of them 
were now alive, and as the bodies were supposed 
td have been removed by Richanl's orders, from 
the place where they were first interred, and 
could not now be found, it was not in Henry's 
power to establish the fact beyond all doubt aind- 
controversy. 

He was, however, more successfiri in detect- 
ing who this wonderful person was, who thus 
advanced pretensions to his cro\vn« He engag*^ 
ed Clifford^ who had been admitted into the se« 
cret, by the hopes of rewards and pardon, to be« 
thiy his trust ; and such ^ts the diligence of his 
^ies, that in the issue the whole plan of the 
conspiracy was clearly Is^d before him, with the 
pec^reOf adventures, Kfe^ and conversation of 
the pi*elended duke of York ; and the latter pai*t 
of the Btoiy was immediately published for the 
SRtbfaction of the nation* 

Several of the conspirators were immediately 
arrested. Some of inferior note were rapidly 
armigned, convictedf and executed ; but mora 
solemnity was necessary in the ptx)eeedingagainst 
sir WiHiam Stanley, one of the most opulent 
subjects in the kingdom. After six weeks de- 
lay, which was interposed, in order to shew that 
the king was restrained by doubts and scruples^ 
the prisoner was brought to his trial, condemn- 
e6i and presently after beheaded. Htstoriansy* 
however, are not agreed as to the precise nature 
of the crime for which he sufRered. 

The fete of Stanley struck the adherents of 
Perkin with the deepest dismay ; and the im- 
postor, finding his pretensions weie becoming' 
Gg2 
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obsoletey resolved to attempt something which 
might revive the hopes and expectations of his 
partisans* Having collected a band of outlaws, 
pirates, robbers, and necessitous persons of all 
nations, to the number of six hundred men, he 
put to sea, with a resolution of making a descent 
in England. Information being brought him 
that the king had made a progress to the north, 
he cast anchor on the coast of Kent, and sent 
some of his retdners ashore, who invited the 
country to join him. The gentlemen of Kent 
assembled some troops to oppose him ; but they 
purposed to do moi*e essential service, than by 
repelling the invasion : they carried the sem- 
blance of friendship to Perkin, and invited him 
to come himself ashore, in order to take the 
command over them* But the wary youth, ob- 
serving that they had more order and regularity 
in their movements, than could be supposed in 
new levied forces who had taken arms against 
established authority, refused to entrust himself 
into their hands ; and the Kentish troops^ des- 
pairing of success in their stratagem, fell upon 
such of his retainers as were already landed ; 
and killing some, took a hundred and fifty pri- 
soners, who were tried and condemned, and ex- 
ecuted, by orders from the king* 

This year a parliament was summoned 
'^ in England, and another in Ireland. 
* Among other proceedings &vourable to 
the prerogative, the English parliament passed 
an act,, empowering the king to levy, by course 
of law, all the sums which any person had agreed 
to pay by way of benevolence ; a statute by 
which that arbitrary method of taxation was in- 
directly authorised and justified* 
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In Ireland, the king's authority appeared 
equally prevalent and uncontrolled. Sir Edward 
PoyningSy who had been sent over to that coun- 
try, with an intention of quelling the partisans 
of the house of York, and of reducing the na- 
tives to subjection, having summoned a parlia- 
ment at Dublin, he obtained the passing of that 
memorable statute, which still bears his name, 
and which, till lately, established the paramount 
authority of the English government in Ireland. 
By this statute all the former laws of England 
were made to be in force in Ireland ; and no bill 
could be introduced into the Irish parliament, 
unless it had previously received the sanction of 
the council of England.* 

After the retreat of Pferkin from the coast of 
Kent, he sought shelter in Ireland ; but tired of 
the wandering life he was compelled to lead in 
that country, he passed over to Scotland, where 
he was well received by James the fourth, and 
obtained in marriage the lady Catharine Gordon, 
daughter of the earl of Huntley. The jealousy 
which subsisted between the courts of England 
and Scotland, induced the latter to arm in his 
behalf ; but James was soon convinced that the 
English would never receive a prince from 
neighbours whom they hated ; and perceived 
that Perkin's pretensions were become stale, 
even in the eyes of the populace. 

To repel the Scots, parliament had granted to 
Henry a subsidy of one hundred at^ twenty 



• By the act of union, these regulations which were 
long the object of jealousy and contention, arc happily 
rendered obsolete. 
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thousand pcmnds^ with tw6 MteeniSafy \vCiich 
heavf imposition cKcited considerftble iX^^Mr 
paiticur»rl7 in Cornwair* The people of tiMt 
coQnty were farther instigated to resibfinee \ff 
one Michael Joseph, a farmer at BodmiA^ Wh<v 
by thrusting himself forward on every oceasAofir 
and being loudest in every complaint against the^ 
government, had acquired an authority among 
hb townsmen. Thomaa Flammoc too, a law- 
yer, who had become the oracle of tiie neigh- 
bourhood, encouraged the secfition, by inform- 
ing them that the tax, though imposed by par- 
liaraent, was entirely illegal ; that the northern 
nobility were bound by their tenures to defend 
the nation against the Scots ; and that the Cor- 
nish must deliver to the king a petition, seconded 
by such a force as would give it authority. 

Encouraged by these speeches, the multifud«^ 
flocked together, and armed themselves with 
axes, bills, bows, and such weapons as raMics- 
are usually possessed of; and chose Flammoe 
and Joseph for their leaders. These soon con^ 
ducted the Cornish through the county of De* 
von, and reached that of Somerset. At Taun^ 
ton the rebels killed, in their fury, an officions 
and eager commis^oner of the subsidy ; and 
when they reached Wells, they were joined by 
lord Audley, a nobleman popular in hm depart-^ 
ment, but vain, ambitious, and restless in hi»- 
temper. Proud of the countenance given them 
by so considend^e a personage, they continued^ 
their march, breathing destruction to the king's 
ministers and lavountcs, pailicuterly tO" Morton', 
now a cardinal, and sir Reginald Bray, who 
were deemed the most active instruments of his 
oppressions. Notwithstanding their rage agiunst 
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the administration, as they met with no resist- 
ance, they committed neither violence nor disor- 
der during their progress* 

Henry, to oppose the Scots, had already levied 
an army : but though it was an usual saying with 
him, ^ that he desired but to see his rebels," it 
was not until he had selected all his forces that 
he marched to attack them* They had advanc- 
ed to the very gates of London ; and were formi- 
dable from their numbers and their valour ; but 
being ill disciplined, and ill armed, were not a 
match for the king's troops. After a short re- 
sistance, they were broke and put to flight on 
Blackheath. Lord Audley, Flammoc, and Jo«: 
seph, their leaders, were taken and executed ; 
but Henry pitying the ignorance and simplicity 
of the multitude, dismissed them without pun^ 
ishment. 

Meanwhile, the Scottish king had laid siege 
to the castle of Norham in Northumberland ; but 
on the appearance of the earl of Surry, he aban- 
doned the enterprise* A truce was afterward* 
concluded between the two crowns, and James- 
perceiving that while Perkin remained in Scot- 
land, he should never enjoy a solid peace with 
Henry, privately desired him to depart* 

For some time after quitting Scotland, Perkin 
concealed himself in the wilds and fastnesses of 
Ireland* Impatient, however, of this kind of 
life, he held consultations with his followers. 
Heme, Skelton, and Astley, three broken trades- 
men ; and by their advice he resolved to try th^ 
affections of the Cornish, whose mutinous dis- 
position, notwithstanding the king's lenity, still 
subsisted* No sooner did he appear at Bodmin, 
^ban the populace^ to the number of three thour 
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Mod, flodced tt> his standaid ; and Pfefkin, elated 
with this appearance of sucoess, took on him, for 
the first time, the appellation of Richard the 
frarth, king of England* Not to suffer the ex- 
pectations of his followers to languish, he pre* 
sented himself bdfore Exeter ; and, finding that 
^e inhabitants shut their gates against him, he 
laid siege to the. place ; but being unprovided 
with artillery, ammunition, and every thing re* 
quisite fyt the attempt, he made no progress in^ 
his.undevcakingt* 

When Henqr was inimiied that Peiki» hadk 
landed in Engkuid, he expressed great jof at his 
being so near, and prepared himself with aki« 
ority to attack him. The courtiers, sensible that 
their activity on this occasion would be the most 
acceptable service which they could render the 
king, displayed equal zeal for the enterprise, and 
fopwarded his preparations. The lords Daube- 
ney and Broke, with sir Rice ap Thomas^ has- 
tened forward with a small body of troops txk the 
relief of Exeter* The earl of Devmishire, and 
tlie most considerable gentlemen of the counQs 
of tfasit name, took arms* of their own accord^ 
and marched to join the king's generals. Th» 
duke of Buckingham put himself at the. head of 
a troop, consisting of young nobility aiid gentry, 
who served as volunteers ; and the king himsdS 
prepared to follow with a considerable army. 

Perkin, informed of these great preparations^ 
immediately raised the siege-of Exeter, andre^ 
tired to Taunton. Though his followers- seem^ 
ed still resc^nie to maintoin his causey he himsetf 
despaired of sueeess, and secretly withdrew to 
the sanctuary of Beaulieu in Uie new fovest^ 
The Cornish rebels stfbmi^ed U> the kiDg^iMiw 



ey, and found tbat it was not yet eschausted in 
their behalf* Except a few persons t)f desperate 
fortunes who were executed, and some others 
who were severely fined, all the rest were dis- 
missed with impunity* Lady Catharine Gordon, 
,wife to Perkin, fell into the hands of the victor, 
and was treated with a generosity which does 
him honour. He {^ced her in a reputable sta- 
tion about the ^een, and assigned her a pen*- 
^on, which she^enjoyed for life* 

Perkin, being persuaded to quit his 
sanctuary, on. a promise of pardon, was '^'^ 
conducted in a kind of mock triumph to 
London. His confession/ of hb life and adven- 
tures was published ; but though his life was 
granted him, he was still detained in custody, 
and keepers were appointed to guard him* Im- 
patient, of confinement, he broke from his keep- 
ers, and flying to the sanctuary of Shyne, put 
himself into the hands of the prior of that mo- 
nastery, who obtained the king's pardon for his 
proteg^* But in order to reduce him to still 
greater contempt, he was set in the stocks at 
Westminster and Cheapside, and obliged in both 
places to read aloud to the people, the confes- 
sion which had formerly been published in his 
name. He was then confined to the tower, 
where his habits x)f restless intrigue and enter- 
prise followed him. He insinuated himself into 
the intimacy of four servants of sir John Digby, 
lieutenant of the tower ; and, by their means, 
opened a correspondence with the earl of War- 
wick, who was confined in the same prison. This 
unfortunate prince, who had from his earliest; 
youth been shut up from the commerce of men, 
mxid who was ig^rant even of the most common 
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aflturs of life, had fallen into a fatuity, which 
made him susceptible of any impression. The 
natural love of liberty, engaged him to embrace 
a project for his escape, by the murder of the 
lieutenant ; and Perkin offered to conduct the 
whole enterprise. The conspiracy, however, 
escaped not the king's vigilance ; and Perkin, by 
this new attempt, having rendered himself to- 
tally unworthy of mercy, was arraigned, con- 
demned, and soon after hanged at Tyburn, ac- 
knowledging his imposture to the last. 

It happened about that very time, that one 
Wilford, a cordwainer's son, encouraged by the 
easy credit given to other impostors, had under- 
taken to personate the earl of Warwick ; and a 
priest had even ventured from the pulpit to re- 
commend his cause to the people. This incident 
served Henry as a pretence for his severity to- 
wards that prince. He was brought to trial, 
and accused of forming designs to distuti) the 
government, and raise an insurrection among the 
people. Warwick confessed the indictment, was 
condemned, and sentence was executed upon 
him. 

This act of tyranny was the capital blemish of 
Henry's reign ; and though he endeavoured to 
alleviate the odium, by sharing it with his ally, 
Ferdinand of Arragon, who, he said, scrupled to 
give his daughter Catharine in marriage to Ar- 
thur, while any male descendant of the house of 
York remained ; this only increased the indigna- 
tion of every generous heart, at seeing an inno- 
cent prince sacrificed to the jealous politics of 
two subtle tyrants. 

There was a remarkable similarity of cha- 
racter between these two monarchs ; both Were 
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fall of craft, intngae, and design ; and though 
a resemblance of this nature be a slender founda* 
tion for confidence and amity, such was the si-* 
tuation of Henry and Ferdinandi that no jealousy 
ever* arose between them. A marriage, which 
had been projected and negociated during the 
course of seven years, between Arthur prince of 
Wales, and the infanta Catharine, fourth daugh- 
ter of Ferdinand and Isabella, now took place ; 
but proved in the issue unprosperous* The 
young prince a few months after sickened and 
died, much regretted by the nation ; when Hen- 
ry, desirous to continue his alliance with Spain, ^ 
md also unwilling to restore Catharine's dowry, 
which was two hundred thousand ducats, obliged 
his second son, Henry, whom he created prince 
of Wales, to be contracted to the infanta, by 
virtue of a dispensation from the pope* 

This marriage, in the event, produced the 
most important consequences, and die same year 
another of still greaiter moment was celebrated, 
between Margaret, the king's eldest daughter, 
with James, lung of Scotland. By this alliance, 
which had been negociated during three years, 
Henry hoped to remove all source of discord 
with the neighbouring kingdom. His courtiers, 
however, were not such good politicians as their 
master. When some objected, that in conse- 
quence of this marriage, England might fall 
under the dominion of Scotland, Henry replied, 
" No : Scotland, in that event, will only become 
aa accession to England." Amidst these pros- 
perous incidents, the queen died in child-bed ; 
and the infant did not long survive her« This 
princess vras deservedly ^ favourite oC the na- 
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tion ; but never Bcems to have vron the affec- 
tloDs of her hasband. 

Uncontrolled by apprehension or op- 
^' ^' pontion of any kind, H^ry now gave 
''^°^' scope to his ruling propensity, and his 
avarice broke through all restraints. He had 
found two ministers, Empson and Dudley, per- 
fectly qualified to second his rapacious and ty- 
rannical inclinations. These instruments oi 
oppression were both lawyers ; the first of mean 
birth, of brutal manners, of unrelenting tem- 
per ; tlic second better bom, better educated, 
and better bred, but equally unjust, severe, and 
infiexiWe. By their knowledge in law, these 
men were qualified to pervert the forms of jus- 
tice to the oppression of the innocent ; and the 
formidable authority of the king supported them 
in all their iniquities. 

In vain did the people look for protection from 
the parliament : that assembly was so overawed, 
that during the greatest rage of Henry's oppres- 
sions, the commons chose Dudley their speaker, 
and granted the king what subsidies he de- 
manded ; and such were the arts of accumulation 
of that monarch, that he is said at one time to 
have possessed the sum of l,800,O00l. a treasure 
almost incredible, if we consider the scarcity of 
specie in those times. 

One enemy alone seemed to disturb the 
domestic tranquillity of the king. Edmund 
de la Pole, eari of Suffolk, nephew to Edward 
the fourth, actuated by a restless disposition, had 
fled into Flanders, and thence attempted to ex- 
cite new commotions in England: and while 
Henry was mdefatigable in eveiy artifice to seize 
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lmn# a violent tempest obliged the archduke 
Philips who had just succeeded to the crown of 
Castile, and was passing into Spain, to seek shel- 
ter in the harbour of Weymouth. Fatigue and 
uckness induced him to land ; and the king re- 
ceived his guest at Windsor with all possible 
magnificence* He neglected not, however, the 
opportunity to complain of the reception which 
Suffolk had found in his dominions. '^ I really 
thought," replied the kbg of Castile, " that your 
greatness and felicity had set you far above ap- 
|H^hensions from any person of so little conse- 
quence : but, to give you satisfaction, I shall 
banish him my state*" " I expect that you wiU 
cariy your complaisance farther," said the king j 
^ I desire, to have Suffolk put into my hands, 
whene alone I can depend upon his submission 
and obedience." " That measure," said Philip, 
•'will ceflect dishonour upon you as well as 
niyself. You will be thought to have treated 
xne as a prisoner." " Then the matter is at an 
end,'^ replied the king, " for I will take that 
dishonour upon me ; and so your honour is 
saved." The king of Castile found himself un- 
der the necessity' of complying ; but he first ex- 
acted Henry's promise, that he would spare Suf- 
folk's hfe. 

The king survived this transaction little mor^ 
than two years. The decline of his health in- 
duced him to turn his thoughts towards that fu* 
ture existence, which the iniquities and severities 
of his reign rendered a very dismal prospect to 
him. To allay the terrors under which he la- 
boured, he endeavoured, by distributing alms, 
and founding religious houses, to make atone<» 
ment for his crimes, and to purchase, by the sa» 
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crifice of part of his ill-gotten treasures^ a rer- 
conciliation with his offended Maker* Remorse 
even seized him, at intervals, for the abuse of his 
authority by Empson and Dudley ; but not suf- 
ficiently to make him stop the rapacious hand of 
those oppressors. Amidst the most scandalous 
exactions, which he either sanctioned or tole- 
rated, Henry was surprised by the near approach 
of death, when, by a general clause in his will, 
he ordered that restitution should be made to all 
those whom he had injured* He died of 
Y^ ' a consumption, at his &vourite palace of 
Richmond, after a reign of twenty-three 
years and eight months> and in the fifty-second 
year of his age* 

The reign of Henry, on the whole, was for- 
tunate for his people at home, and honourable 
abroad. He loved peace without fearing war, 
and this acquired the regard and consideration of 
foreign princes. His capacity was excellent, 
though somewhat contracted by the narrowness 
of his heart : avarice was his ruling passion ; 
and he gratified it at the expence of every ho- 
nourable principle, which should bind even the 
lowest ranks of men* 

There scarcely passed any session during this 
reign, without some statute against engaging 
retainers, a practice by which they were enlisted 
under some great lord, and were kept in readi- 
ness to assist him in all his violences. There is 
a story of Henry's severity against this abuse ; 
and it seems to merit praise, though it favoured 
his avarice and rapacity. The earl of Oxford, 
his ^vourite general, having splendidly enter* 
tained him at his castle at Heningham, was de- 
siious of making a parade of his magnificence^ 



•t the^paiture of his royal guest r and order- 
ed all his retainei% mth their liveries and badges, 
to be d^wn up in two Hnes^ that their appear* 
ance mighrbe the more gallant and splendid* 
« My lord," ' said. the king^ «'I have heard xmich 
of your hospitafity ; but the tnith far exceeds 
the report. These handsome gentlemen and 
yeomen, whom I sae on both sides of me, are 
no doubt your menial servants." The earl 
smiled, and confes^d that his fortune was too 
narrow for sQch magnificence* . " They are most 
of them;", subjoined he, ^ my retaniers, who 
are come to do me ser^vice at this time, when 
they know I am honoured with your maje«tyis 
presence*" The king started a little, and said,. 
" By my faith, my lord, I thank you Ibi^^your 
^od cheer, but I must not allow my laws to be 
broken in my sight. My attorney niust speak 
•with you." Ox^rd is said to have paid- no les& 
than fifteen thousand marks, as a composition for 
his offence. . -^^ ^ 

But the most important law in its eonse- 
quences, which was enacted during the reign of 
Henry, was that by which the nobility arid gen* 
try acquired a power of breaking the ancient en- 
tails, and of alienating their estates. By means, 
of this law, joined to the beginning luxury and 
refinement of the age, the gres^ fortunes of the 
'barons were gradually dissipated, and the pro- 
perty of the commons increased in England. It. 
'is probable that Henry foresaw and intended 
this consequence ; because the constant scheme 
of his policy consisted in depressing the great, 
and exalting churchmen, lawyers, and men of 
new families, in hopes they would be more oh- 
sequious. 

Hha 
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It was during this reigii) that Cdumbus dia- 
covered America* That great man) after nu-» 
merous repulses from the courts of Portugal and 
Spain, sent his brbther Bartholomew to London, 
in order to explain his project to Henry, and 
crave his patronage. The lung invited htm 
over to England ; but his brother being taken 
bj pirates, was detained in his vojage, and Co- 
lumbus, meanwhile, having obtained the coun- 
tenance of Isabella, was supplied with a small 
fleet, and happily executed his enterprise. Hen- 
ry, not diacouraged by thb dmppointment, fit- 
ted out Sebastian Catiot, a Venetian, settled at 
^, Bristol, and sent him westward, in 1498, in 
search of new countries. Cabot discovered the 
main land of America, towards the sixtieth de^ 
gree of northern latitude, as well as Newfound- 
land, and other countries ; but returned to Eng- 
land without making any conquest or settlement. 
Elliot, and other merchants in Bristol, made 9- 
like attempt in 1 502. The king expended foui^ 
teen thousand pounds in building one ship, called 
the " Great Harry ;" which was properly speak- 
ing, the first ship in the English navy. Before 
this period, when the prince wanted a fleet, he 
had no other expedient than hiring or pressing 
merchants vessels. 

But though this improvement of navigation, 
and the discovery of both the Indies, will for 
ever render the age of Henry memorable ; other 
important events take their rise near the same 
period. In 1453, Constantinople was taken by 
the Turks ; and the Greeks, among whom some 
remains of learning were still preserved, being 
scattered by these barbarians, took shelter in 
Italy, and imported, together with their admira- 
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ble language, a tincture of their science, and of 
their refiMd taste in poetry and eloquence* 
About the same time, the purity of the Latin 
tongue was revived, and the art of printing, then 
recently invented, extremely ^cilitated the pro- 
gress of all these improvements. The whole art 
of war too, was changed by the introduction of 
gunpowder and artillery ; and mighty innova- 
tions were soon after made in religion, such as 
not only afifected those states that embraced 
them, tmt even those that adhered to the ancient 
fidth and worship* Thus a general revolution 
was produced in human a£Eairs, about this peri- 
od ; and men gradually entered on that career of 
commerce, arts, government, and police, in 
which, widi some pauses and exceptions, they 
have ever since been persevering* 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Reign of Henry VIIL ^ 

'HE accession of Henry the eighth 
spread universal joy and satisfac- ' ' 
tion* Instead of a monarch, jealous, se- 
vere, and avaricious, a young and graceful prince 
of eighteen, had succeeded to the throne, who, 
even in the eyes of men of sense, gave promis- 
ing hopes of his future conduct, much more in 
those of the people, always inchanted with no- 
velty, and royal dignity* Hitherto, he had 
been occupied entirely in the pursuits of litera- 
ture and manly exercises ; and the proficiency 
which he made in each, gave no bad prognostic 
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of his parts and capacity. Even the Tkes of 
TehemeDcCf ardour, and iin{Mlience, to whidi 
he was subject, and which afterwards degenerat- 
ed into tyranny, were considered only as feults 
incident to unguarded youth, which would be 
corrected by time* And as the contending ti- 
tles of York and Lancaster were now at last ful- 
ly united in his person, men justly expected from 
a prince obnoxious to no party, that impartiality 
of administration which had long been unknown 
in England* 

These ^vourable prepossessions were encou- 
raged by the early measures which Henry em- 
braced ; his council was composed c^ men who 
had been accustomed to business, but who were 
the least unpopular. The earl of Surry, and 
Fox, bishop of Winchester, were the chief com- 
petitors for his favour. The former, with the 
address of a courtier, promoted that taste for 
pleasure and magnificence which now began 
to prevail. The vast treasures amassed by the 
. late lung were gradually dissipated in the giddy 
expences of Henry ; or if he intermitted the 
course of his festivity, he chiefly employed him- 
self in an application to music and literature, ^ 
which were his feivourite pursuits, and which 
were well adapted to his genius. And though 
he was so unfortunate as to be seduced into a 
study of the barren controversies of the schools, 
which were then fashionable, he still discovered 
a capacity fitted for more useful and elegant ac- 
quirements. 

The execution of Empson and Dudley was 
rather a sacrifice to public opinion than to jus- 
tice ; yet while Henry punished the instruments 
of past tyranny, he paid such deference to for- 
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mer engagements, as to celebrate his marriage 
with the in&nta Catherine, though her foimer 
marriage with his brother was urged by the pri- 
mate as an important objection* 

It was at this period, when the situation of 
the different monarchies of Europe promised, by 
balancing each other, a long tranquillity, that 
the flames of war were kindled by Julius IL an 
ambitious and enterprising pontiff, who deter* 
mining to expel all principles from It&Xyi 
chiefly with a view to Lewis of France, drew 
over Ferdinand to his party; and solicited the 
&vour of England by sending Henry a sacred 
rose, perfumed with musk, and anointed with 
schism. He likewise gave him hopes that the 
title of most Christian King, which had hitherto 
been annexed to the crown of France, should 
be annexed to that of England ; and Henry, 
^allured by this expectation, and impatient to 
distinguish himself in arms, joined the alliance, 
which the pope, in conjunction with Spain and 
Venice, had formed against the French mo- 
narch. 

Instead of invading France, however, by the 
way of Calais, Henry was prevailed on by Fer- 
dinand to send forces under the marquis of Dor- 
set, to,Fontarabia, whence it was insinuated that 
he could easily make conquest bf Guienne, a 
province in which it was imagined the English 
had still some adherents. But he discovered 
too late the artifice of Ferdinand, who, 
instead of seconding the English in their ^' ' 
enterprises on Guienne, was only anx- 
ious to secure to himself the small kingdom of 
Navarre. In this design Dorset refused to con- 
cur j and soon after reimbarke^his troops ifor 
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England, where he appeased his aoTereign by 
disclosing to him the perfidious conduct of his 
aUy. 

The war which England now waged against 
France, though it brought no advantage to the 
Ibrmer kingdom, was of great prejudice to the 
latter ; and oi^ged Lewis, for the defence of 
his own dominions, to abandon his conquests in 
Italy. The, extreme joy of Julius on this eveni 
proved fatal to his life ; and he was succeeded 
by Leo X. one of the most illustrious piinces 
that ever wore the tiara* He was beneficenti 
generous, affable ; the patron of e^ry art, and 
the fiiend oi every virtue. He had a soul no 
less capable of forming great designs than his 
predecessor, but was more gentle, pliant, and. 
artful in employing means for their execution* 
By the negociations of Leo, the emperor Maxiv 
milian was detached from the French interest ; 
«nd Henry, notwithstanding his disappointments 
in die former campaign, was still encouraged to 
prosecute his warlike measures against Lewis* 

To forward his enterprises, parliament had 
granted a poll tax, which was levied in propor- 
tion to the station and riches of the person. A 
duke paid ten. marks, an earl five pounds, a 
baron four pounds, a knight four marks; and 
every mian valued at eight' hundred, pounds in 
goods, four marks. An imposition was also 
granted of two fifteenths and four tenths. By 
these supines, joined to the treasure which had 
been left by his father, and which was not yet 
entirely ilisaipated, he was enabled to levy a great 
army, and render himself formidable to hit 
enemy. 

In ocder to prevent all disturbance from 
Scotland, while Henry's arms should be em- 
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ployed 6n the coDtinent, Dr* West, dean of 
Windsor, was dispatched 6n an embassy to 
James, the king's brother-in-law ; and instruc- 
tions were given him to accommodate all diffe-> 
rences between the kingdom s, as well as to 
sound the intentions of the court of Scotland* 
Some complaints had already been made on both 
sides. One Barton, a Scotchman, having suf- 
fered injuries from the Portuguese, for which he 
could obtain no redress, had procured letters of 
marque against that nation ; but he had no soon* 
er put to sea, than he was guilty of the grossest 
abuses, and committed many depredations upon 
the English* Lord Howard and sir Edward 
Howard, admirals, sons of the earl of Surry, 
sailing out agalnst#him, fought him in a despe- 
rate action, where the pirate was killed ; and 
they brought his ships into the Thames* As 
Henry refused all satis&ction for this act of jus- 
tice, some of the borderers,. who wanted but a> 
pretence for depredations, entered England un- 
der the command of lord Hume, warden of the 
marches, and laid waste the frontie!*s- Not- 
withstanding these mutual grounds of dissatis&c- 
tion, matters might easily have been accommo- 
dated, had it not been for Henry's intended in- 
vasion of France, which roused the jealousy of 
the Scottish nation. The ancient league, which 
subsisted between France and Scotland, was con- 
ceived to be the strongest band of connexion ; 
and James was farther inticed to take part in the 
quarrel by the invitations of Anne, queen of 
France, whose knight he had ever in all tourna- 
ments professed himself, and who' summoned 
him, according to the ideas of romantic gallan- 
try, prevalent in that age^ to take the field in her 
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defence) and pror^ himself her true and valour* 
Qus champion. The remonstrances of his con- 
sorty and of his wisest counsellors^ were in vain 
opposed to the martial ardour of this prince. 
He first sent a squadron of ships to the assist- 
ance of France ; the only fleet which Scotland 
seems ever to have possessed ; and^ though he 
still made professions of maintaining a neutrali- 
ty, the English ambassador easily foresaw, and 
gave warning of the danger to his master* 

Henry, ardent for mUitary fame, was little 
discouraged by this appearance of a diversion 
from the north ; and he had now got a minister 
who flattered him in every scheme to which his 
impetuous temper inclined. Thomas Wolsey, 
dean of Lincoln, and almoner to the king, sur* 
passed in &vour all his ministers, and was fast 
advancing towards that unrivalled grandeur, 
which he afterwards attained. This man was 
•on of a butcher at Ipswich ; but having ob- 
tained a learned education, and being endowed 
with an excellent capacity, he was admitted into 
the marquis of Dorset's family as tutor to that 
nobleman's children, and soon gained the friend- 
ship and countenance of his patron. He was 
recommended to be chaplain to Henry VII. and 
being employed by that monarch in some secret 
negociations, acquitted himself with so much 
address, that he was universally considered as 
a rising man at court. The death of the king, 
however, for a while retarded his advancement ; 
and he might have been forgotten, had not Fox 
bishop of Winchester east his eye upon him, as 
one who might be serviceable to him in his pre- 
sent situation. This prelate, observing that 
the earl of Surry had totally eclipsed him in 
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feiYOur, resolved to introduce Wolscy to the 
iroung pnnce's familiarity, and hoped that he 
might rival Surry in his insinuating arts, and* 
yet be contented to act in the cabinet a part 
subordinate to his patron and promoter. In a 
little time, however, Wolsey gained so much on 
the king, that he supplanted both Surry in his 
favour, and Fox in his' trust and confidence. 
Being admitted to Henry's parties of pleasure, 
betook the lead in every jovial conversation, 
and promoted all that frolic and entertainment 
which he found suitable to the age and incli- 
nation of the young monarch* Neither his own 
years, which were near forty, nor his character 
of a clergyman, were any restraint upon him, 
or engaged him to check, by any useless severi« 
ty, the gsdety, in which Henry passed his care- 
less hours. During the intervals of amusement, 
he introduced business, and insinuated those 
maxims of conduct which he was desirous his 
master should adopt. He insinuated to him, 
that while he entrusted his afiairs into the hands 
of his &ther's counsellors, he had the advantage 
indeed of employing men of wisdom and ex- 
perience, but men who owed not their promo- 
tion to his favour, and who scarcely thought 
themselves accountable to him for the exercise 
of their authority ; that while he thought pro» 
per to pass his time in those pleasures, to which 
his age and royal fortune invited him, and in 
those studies, which would in time enable him 
to sway the sceptre with absolute authority, his 
best system of government, would be to entrust 
his authority into the hands of some one person, 
who was the creature of his win, and who could 
Vol. XIX. I i 
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entertain no view but that of promoting his 
aervice* 

In &ct, Wolse^ was pnly studious to recom* 
mend himadf ; and, Henry finding no one ao 
capable of execmtng this plan of administratloii 
as the person who proposed it, he soon advanced 
bis &yourite, from beuig the compamon of lus 
pleasures, to be a member of his coimcil ; smd 
trom being a member of his council, to be his 
scde and absolute minister. By this rapid ad- 
vancement and uncoDtrodled authority, thecha* 
vacter and genius of Wols6y had full oppGOP- 
tunity to display itself. Insatiahle in his acqui- 
tttions, but still more magnificent in his ^eX' 
pence; of exten«ve capacity, but still more 
unbounded enterprise ; ambitious of power, but 
stiU more desirous of glory ; inmnualing, engi^ 
ing, persuasive ; and, by turns, lofty, ^evated^ 
commanding ; haughty to his equals, but ^- 
&ble to his dependants : oppressive to the peo- 
ple, but liberal to his inends ; more generoutt 
than grate&l ; less moved by injuries than by 
contempt ; he was framed to take the ascendattt 
in every intercourse wiUi others, but exerted 
this superiority of nature widi such ostentatba 
as exposed him to envy, -and made every ogne 
willing to recall the tni|pinal inferiority ni his 
condition. 

Henry, finding Lewis had.made great prepa- 
rations by sea, equipped a considerable fieel;^ 
and entrusted the command of it to the brave 
but rash sir Edward Howard, who with only 
two gallies attacked, near Brest, dx French 
gallies, secured by batteries. Howard immedi* 
ately fastened on the French admiral's shtp» 
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end leaped on board her, attended by a Spanish 
cavalier, and seventeen Englishmen. Mean- 
whilef the cable which fastened his ship to that 
of the enemy being cut, the admiral was thufi 
left in the hands of the French ; and as he stiU 
continued the combat with great gallantry, he 
was pushed overboard by their pikes ; and the 
fleet, discouraged by the loss of their commander, 
quitted their station. 

In the mean time, Henry, having levied a nu- 
merous army, prepared to pass over to Calais, 
appointing the queen regent during his absence ; 
and to secure her administraticm from all distur- 
bance, he ordered Edmond de hi Pole, earl of 
Suffolk, who had been attainted in the late reign, 
to be executed. In his expedition, he was ac- 
companied by the duke of Buckingham, and ma- 
ny of the nobility : but of the allies, on whose as- 
sistance he relied, the Swiss alone performed 
their ei^i^ments, and invaded France* Maxi- 
milian, instead of reinforcing the latter with 
eight thousand men, joined the English army 
with a fisw German and Flemish soldiers ; and 
observing the disposition of the English monarch 
to be more bent on glory than on Sxerest, he in- 
listed himself into his service, and received an 
hundred crowns a-day as one df his subjects and 
captains, though, in fact, he directed the whole 
operations of the English army* 

Terouane, a town situated on the frontiers of 
Picardy, was reduced to the last extremity, when 
eight hundred horsemen, each of whom carried 
a sack of gunpowder behind him, and two quar- 
ters of bacon, broke through the lines of the be- 
uegersy deposited their bu^en in the town, and 
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forced their way back before the Engliah were 
collected to surround them. 

But the English had, soon after, full revenge 
lor the insult. Henry had received intelligence 
of the approach of the French horse, who h»l ad- 
vanced to ^protect another incursion of Fon-> 
trailles ; and he ordered some troops to pass the 
Lis, in order to oppose him. The cavalry of 
France, though they consisted chiefiy of gentle- 
men who had behaved with ^reat gallantry in 
many desperate acdons in Italy, were, on sight 
' of the enemy, seized with so unaccountable a 
panic, that they immediately took to flight, and 
were pursued by the English. The duke of 
Longueville, who commanded the French, and 
many other officers of distinction, were made pri- 
soners. This action, or rather rout, is common- 
ly called the " Battle of Spurs," because the 
French, that day, made more use of their spur% 
than of their swords or military weapons. 

Instead of pursuing his victory, the king re- 
turned to the siege of Terouane, which soon af- 
ter was obliged to capitulate. He next, at the 
instance of Maximilian, invested Toumay, and 
that city also surrendered in a few days. The 
bishop of that see being lately dead, the king 
bestowed the administration of it on his favourite 
Wolsey, and put him in immediate possession 
of the revenues, which were considerable. Hear- 
ing of the retreat of the Swiss, and observing 
the season to be &r advanced, he now thought 
proper to return to England; and earned the 
greater part of his army with him. Success had 
attended hiip in every enterprise ; and his youth- 
ful mind was much elated with this seeming 
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prosperity ; but all men of judgment, comparing^ 
the advantages of his situation with his progress, 
his expense with his acquisitions, were convinced 
Uiat this campaign was, in reality, both ruinous 
and inglorious to him. 

In the north, Henry's arms were even more 
successful : the king of Scotland with an army 
of fifty thousand men, after ravaging the fron- 
tiers of Northumberland, had encamped on some 
high ground, near the hills of Cheviot, with 
twenty-six thousand disciplined troops. The earl 
of Surry advancing towards the invaders, by a 
feigned march towards Berwick, induced the 
Scottish army to descend from the hills to Flou* 
den field ; and, as an engagement was now be« 
come inevitable, both sides prepared for it with 
tranquillity and order. The English divided 
their army into two lines : lord Howard led the 
main body of the first line, m Edmond Howard 
the right wing, sir Marmaduke Constable the 
left. The earl of Surry himself commanded the 
main body of the second line, lord Dacres the 
right wing, Mr E^dward Stanley the left. The 
front of the Scots presented three divi»ons to 
the enemy : the middle was led by the king him* 
self ; the right by the earl of Huntly, assisted by 
'lord Hume ; the left by the earls of I..enox and 
Argyle. A fourth divisi(»i, under die earl of 
Bothwel, m&de a body of reserve. A furious 
battle commenced, which was continued, ti)l 
night separated the combatants. The victory , 
seemed yet undecided, and the numbers that fell 
on each side were nearly equal ; but the mom* 
,ing discovered where the sulvantage lay. .The 
English had lost only persons of small note ; but 
the fiower of the Scottish nobility had fellen ia 
Ii2 
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baide, and thetr king himaelft after the most 
ililigent inquiiy, could no where be found. In 
torching the field, however, the Eng^sh met 
with a dead body which resembled him, and wa» 
arrayed in a similar habit ; and they put it in a 
leaden coffin, and sent it to London* During 
some time, it was kept unburied ; because James 
died under sentence of excommunication, on ac* 
count of his confederacy with France, and his 
opposition to the holy see ; but up<Hi Henry's 
application, who pretended that th^ prince had, 
in the instant before his death, discovered »gns 
of repentance, absolution was given him, and 
his body was interred. The Scots, however, still 
asserted that it was not James's body which was 
found in the field of battle, but that of one £1- 
phinston, who had been arrayed in arms resem- 
bling their king's, in order to divide the atten- 
tion of the English, and share the danger of his 
master. It was believed, that James had been 
aem crosang the Tweed at Kelso ; and some 
imagined that he had been killed by. the vassala 
of lord Hume. But the populace long enter- 
tained the opinion that he was still alive, and 
having secretly gone in {ulgrimage to the Holy 
Land, would return again,, and take possession 
of the throne. 

The king of Scotland, and most of his chief 
nobles, being slun in the field of Flouden, an 
inviting opportunity was pfiPered to Henry, of 
humbling that kingdom in the dust , but he dls- • 
covered on this occasion a mind truly great and 
generous. When the queen of Scotland, Mar- 
garet, who was created regent during the in- 
&ncy of her son, applied for peace, he readily 
accorded it ; and compassionated the helpless 
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coDditi(»i c^ his sister and nephew^ Ifhe earl of 
Surry, who had gained lum so great a victory* 
iras restored to the title of duke of Norfolki 
which had been forfeited by his father, for en^ 
gaging on the side of Richard the third ; and 
among other promotions, Wolsey, who was both 
his ^vouiite and his minister, was created bishop 
of Lincoln* 

Peace with Scotland enabled Heiiry 
to direct his whole attention to the enter- '^^ 
prise against France ; but several inci- ' - 
dents opened his eyes to tlie rashness of the un- 
dertaking. The pope, unwilling to push the 
French to extremities, had taken off the sentence 
ofexcommunicati(Hi. Ferdinand, flattered with 
the hope of obtaining the second daughter of the 
French king, with the dutchy of Milan in dowry, 
for one of his &mily, had not only agreed to 
a truce for a year, but engaged Maximilian in 
the treaty ; and Henry could not but be inspired 
with resentment towards those who had imposed 
on his inexperience, and abused his too great 
&cil]ty. 

. The duke of Longueville, who had been made 
prisoner at Guinegate, Vas ready to take advan- 
tage of this disposition* He represented, that 
as Lewis was a yFidower without male children, 
no marriage could be more suitable to him, than 
that with the princess Mary, the sister of Henry* 
The king seemed to hearken to this discourse 
V^ith willing ears* Longueville then informed 
his master of the probability which he discovered 
of bringing the matter to a happy conclusion ; 
and received full powers for negociating the 
treaty. The articles were easily adjusted be-, 
tween the monarchs ; and instead of open en- 
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mitf y they were engaged in a defensive alliance^ 
in case either should be attacked. 

The espousals of Mary and Lewis were soon 
after celebrated at Abbeville ; but the monarch, 
seduced by the beauty of his young queen, into 
a course of pleasure, very unsuitable to his con* 
stitution, died three months after the 
' tmrtmgt* He was succeeded by Fran- 
cis, duke of AngouMme, a youth of one 
and twent)r, who had married the eldest daugh- 
ter of Lewis. When this happened, Charles 
Brandon, duke (^ Suffolk, the most comely per- 
sonage of his time, and the most accompUshed 
in all the exercises which were then thought to 
befit the courtier and a soldier, was at the court 
of France* He was such a &vout4te with Hen- 
ry, that he once thought of mariying him to his 
sister Mary, who now asked Suffolk, whether 
he had the courage, without farther reflection, 
to espouse her ? telling him, that her brother 
would more easily fi>rgive him for not asking his 
consent, than for acting contrary to his orders* 
Suffc^k declined not so inviting an offer ; and 
their nuptials were secretly celebrated at Paris* 
Francis, who was pleased with this marriage, as 
it prevented Henry from forming any powerful 
alliance by means of his sister, interposed his 
good offices in api>easing him ; and even Wol- 
sey^ having entertained no jealousy of Suffolk, 
was active in reconciling the king to his idster and 
brother-in4aw. # 

Wolsey's sudden elevation, and his haughty 
deportment, tended to disgust the nation, while 
it rivetted him faster in Henry's confidence, who 
valued himself on the choice he had made. He 
|)re&rred lum to the archbishopric of York, and 
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tllowed him to unite with it tlie sees of Durham 
and of Winchester ; while the pope, obsetring 
his influence over the king, created him a car- 
dinal* His train consisted of eight hundred 
servants, of whom many were knights and gen- 
tlemen ; and whoever was distinguished by any 
art or science, paid court to the cardinal ; and 
none paid court in vain« Literature, which was 
then in its infitncy, found in him a generous 
patron ; and both by his public institutions and 
private bounty, he gave encouragement to every 
branch of erudition. Not content, however, 
with this munificence, which gained him the ap- 
probation of the wise, he strove to dazzle the 
eyes of the populace, by the splendour of his 
equipage and furniture, the~ rich embroidery of 
his liveries, and the costliness of his apparel. 

Warham, chancellor, and archbishop of Can* 
ierbury, a man of a moderate temper, and averse 
to all disputes, chose rather to retire from pub- 
lic employment, than maintain an unequal con- 
test with the haughty cardinal* Accordingly, he 
resigned his office of chancellor ; and the great 
seal was immediately delivered to Wolsey. If 
this new accumulation of dignity increased his 
enemies, it also served to exalt his personal cha- 
racter, and prove the extent of his capacity. No 
chancellor ever discovered greater impartiality 
in his decisions, deeper penetration of judgment, 
or more enlarged knowledge of law and equity. 

The tranquillity of domestic affairs rendered 
Henry more attentive to the state of Scotland. 
The late king of Scotland had left his widow 
regent, on the condition of her remaining un- 
married. Only a few months, however, had 
clapsedi before she espoused the earl of Angus i 
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aody tlKMigh aptrtof tbenolHlity' proposed eleo 
ing Angus to the regency, some of the most 
txywerful of the Scottish chieftains insisted on 
raising to this dignity, the duke of Albany, son 
to a brother of James the third, and first prince 
of the Uood, which proposition was carried* 

During these transactions, Francis the first 
had penetrated into Italy, and, gaining the bloody 
battle of Marignan, had conquered Milan* His 
success and glory excited the emulation of Hen- 
ry ; but the situation of the other powers of 
Europe was far from favourable to his yiews ; 
Ferdinand, his father-in-law, who had often de** 
ceived him, was declining through age and in* 
firmities ; and a speedy period was looked for to 
the long and prosperous reign of that great mo* 
narch. Charles prince of Spain, sovereign of 
the Low Countries, desired nothing but peace 
with Francis, who had it so much in his powerf 
if prov<^ed, to obstruct his peaceable accession 
to that rich inheritance wluch was awaiting 
him* 

At length, the death of Ferdinand the 
\l^\ Catholic devolved on his grandson Charles 
' his extensive dominions ; and the more 
the latter advanced in power, the more Francis 
was sensible of the neces»ty of gaining Henry. 
He had hitherto slighted Wolsey ; but he now 
courted him with the most assiduous flattery ;. 
and it was not long before he found the good 
effects of his policy. 

A treaty was soon concluded between Henry 
and Francis, for the cession of Tourpay to the 
latter ; and in order to give this sacrifice a more 
graceful appearance, it was agreed that the dan* 
phin and princess Mary, both of them infimt% 
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nbaaldht battottktd, and that this dty should be 
ooQsidered as the domy of the pi^icess* Such 
kinds of sf^reement were then common among 
sovereigns, though it was very rare that the in- 
terests and views of the parties continued so 
steady as to render the intended marriages effec- 
tual* But as Henry had heen at coh^derable ex* 
pence, in building a citadel at Toumay, Francis 
agreed to pay him sx hundred thousand crowns, 
it twtdre annual payments, and to put into his 
hands eight hostages, all of them men of qua- 
lity, for the performance 6f Ihe article : and 
lest the cardinal should think himself neglected 
in these stipulations, Francis promised him a 
yearly pension of twelve thousand livres, as an 
equivalent of the administration of the bishopric 
of Toumay. 

The title of legate, which was about this time 
omferred on Wolsey, brought with it a great 
accession of power and dignity. He erected a 
court, which hcf invited with a kind of inquisi* 
torial and censorial powers, even over the laity ; 
and directed it to inquire into all actions, which, 
though they escaped the law, might appear con- 
trary to good mcmls. The abuse of this court* 
however, at length reached the king'is ears, and 
he expressed such displeasure to the cardinal, as 
made him ever after more cautious in his pro- 
ceedings. 

While Henry, indulging himself io * j. 
pleasure and amusement, entrusted the^ '^' 
government of his kingdom to this impe- 
rious v minister, an accident happened abroad, 
which excited his attention. Maximilian, the 
emperor, died ; a man who, of himself, was in- 
deed of little consequence ; but as his death left 
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vacant the first station among Christian princes, 
it set the passions of men in agitation, and prov- 
ed a kind of sera in the general system of Europe* 
The kings of France and Spain immediately de- 
clared themselves candidates for the imperial 
crown, and employed every expedient of money 
or intrigue, which promised them success in so 
great a point of ambition. Henry also was en- 
couraged to advance his pretensions ; hut sopn 
found that he had commenced his canvass too 
late. 

Francis and Charles professed from the be- 
ginning to carry on this rivalship without en- 
mity ; but an men apprehended that this mode- 
ration would not.be of long duration ; and when 
Charles prevailed, Francis could not help se- 
verely feeling his disappointment in so important 
a pretension. Both of them were princes en- 
dowed with talents and abilities ; brave, aspir- 
ing, active, warlike ; beloved by their servants 
and subjects, dreaded by their enemies, and res- 
pected by all the world : Francis, open, frank, 
Uberal, munificent, carrying these virtues to an 
excess which prejudiced his afiairs : Charles, po- 
litical, close, artnil, frugal ; better qualified to 
obtain success in wars and in negociations, espe- 
cially the latter. The one the more amiable 
man ; the other the greater monarch. And as the 
personal qualities of these princes thus counter- 
poised each other, so did the advantages and dis- 
advantages of their dominions. Fortune alone, 
without the concurrence of prudence or valour, 
never reared up, of a sudden, so great a power 
as that which centered in the emperor Charles. 
He reaped the succession of Castile, of Arragon, 
of Austria, of tlie Netherlands ; he inherited the 
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Gonque&t of Naples, of Granada ; election entit- 
led him to the empire ; even the bounds of the 
globe seemed to be enlarged a little before his 
time, that he might possess the whole treasure, 
as yet entire and unrifled, of the new world. 
But though the concurrence of all these advan- 
tages formed an empire, greater and more ex- 
tensive than any known in Europe since that of 
the Romans, the kingdom of France alone, being 
dk)se,; compact, ' united, rich, populous, and in- 
terposed between the provinces of the emperor's 
domimoDs, was able to make a vigorous opposi^ 
tion to his progress, and to maintain the conquest 
against him; ' 

It was Henry's felicity to be able, both by the 
native for^ of his kingdom and its situation, to 
hold the balance between those two powers. 
But he was heedless^ inconsiderate, capricious, 
and impolitic* Francis, well . acquabted with 
his character, had solicited an interview near 
Calais, in hopes of being able by familiar con- 
versation to gain upon his confidence. The 
proposal was seconded by Wolsey ; and, as 
Henry loved show and magnificence, he cheer- 
fully adjusted the preliminaries of the inter- 
view. 

But while Henry was preparing to der 
part for Calais, he heard the emperor was j 1^ 
arrived at Dover. That great prince and 
politician, apprehensive of the meeting between 
Francis and Henry, resolved to make the latter 
a higher compliment, by paying him a visit in 
bis own dominions. He here instilled into Wol- 
sey the hope of attaining the papacy : and in 
cobfidence of reaching this dignityi the cardi-^ 

Vol. Xiy, K k 



nal secretly devoted himscif t« the £tttepealft^ 
Charles. 

The dscy of Clisnies's depait«m» Hcmy {Mosed 
over to Calais, with his queen and coiBt. Tbe 
two monarchs met in a field wkhin the £ng^ 
tish pale» between Guisnes and Aidres ; and 
such was their profusion as procnied fo the 
place the nunc of the field of the Cloth qf GoUL 
Henry proposed to make some amendmenti 
on the articles cff their former aliiance ; and 
he began to read the tKaty, / Benr^, Ming 4 
these were the first words i and he stopped a 
moment. He subjoined only the words qjfEng^ 
iandj without adding Frafu:ey the usud style of 
the English monardis* Fcadciift remarked this 
delicacy, and expressed by a Kmile iiis approba«*> 
tion of it* 

This com^iment was soon tbpaid by Fnlncia. 
That generous prince, shocked at the precautiomi 
which were observed, whenever he had an inteiv* 
view with tie English monarch, in order to 
break off tins tedious ceramonial, took with 
him two gentlemen and a page, and code di<- 
rectiy into <linsiies. The guards were a»D» 
prised at the presence of' the monarch, w4m 
called akmd to them, « You are all my pri* 
soners ; cany me to your master.^' Henry was 
equally astonished at the appearance of Fraads ; 
and takkig bim in his arms, <^ My brother^" said 
he, ^ you have here "played me the most agree- 
able tiiek in the world, and have showed me the 
full confidcxice I may place in you : I surr^ider 
myself your prisoner from this momeiit." He 
took from his neck a cdlar of peatis wortii fi^. 
t-een thousand attgeii$ and putting, it abottt 



Fnuicit'S) beg«d him to wear it Ibr the sake of 
Inapnaoner. Frands agreed) but oa conditioii 
|hac HeArf ahouM wear a bracelet) of whkh he 
made lum a present> and whkh was double In 
vahie to the cottar* The king went next day 
to Ardresy wkhoiK goiotla or attendants ; and 
confidence bting now Mly established between 
the menarchS) they eniph>yed the rest of the 
time entirely in t«mvBaments and Icstivads* 

. When Henry took leave of Francis, he paid a 
visit to the emperor and Margaret of Savoy at 
GnnrehneS) Mid the arcM Charles con^kted the 
iBi^ression wittch he had begun to make on 
Henry and hia fitvonrite* m renewed assi»- 
tanees of assisting^ the latter in obtaining the 
papacy ; and even pot him in immediate poe- 
session of the revenues belonging to the sees of 
Badajoz and Placenioa* 

The violent personid emulation between Hie 
emperor and the French king soon bM^e out m 
lMMtiK^s»* Henry^who pretended to be neutral, 
engaged them to send their ambassadors to Ca» 
kusy there to negotiate a peaoe under the me(H- 
ationof Wolsey and the pope's nuncio. The 
emperor was wefl i^rised of the partiality of 
these mediators ; and his demands m the confe- 
rence were so unreasonable) as plainly proved 
him conscious of the advantage. On Frands'a 
rejecting the terms proposed, the congress of 
Calais broke up, and Wolsey, soon after, took 
a journey to Bruges, where he' met with the em* 
peror. He was received with the same state, 
magnificence, and respect, as if he had been the 
king of £ngland himself t and he concluded, 
in his master's name, an offensive aHiance with- 
the pope and the emperor agunst France, on^ 



conditions the most preposterous and extrava- 
.gant, which plainly evinced the influ^ice of 
private views in the cardinal^ whose authorttf 
was now unbounded. 

The duke of Buckingham^ having given xiis- 
gust to the cardinal by several reflections on the 
expensive interview at Guisnes, and having &r- 
therby his rashness and levity incurred the 
king's highest displeasure, was brought to a 
trial ; and the duke of Norfolk, whose son, the 
eaii of Surry, had married Buckingham's 
daughter, was created lord steward, in order to 
preside at this solemn procedure. The juiy 
consisted of a duke, a marquis, seven carls, and 
twelve barons; and they gave their verdict 
against Buckingham, which was soon after car^ 
ried into execution. 

From this tragical scene, the minds of the 
English were diverted to other events, which 
indeed engrossed the attention of the greater 
part of Europe. Leo X. by his generous and 
enterprising temper, having exhausted his trea- 
sury, in oi^er to replenish it, had recourse to 
the ^e of indulgences. The produce of this 
revenue, particularly that which arose from Sax- 
ony, and the countries bordering on the Baltic, 
%va3 farmed out to an Italian merchant. The 
scandal of this transaction, with the licentious 
lives which the collectors are reported to have 
led, roused Martin Luther, a professor of the 
university of Wittemberg, who not only decried 
the indulgences themselves, but was thence car- 
ried by the heat of dispute to question the au- 
thority of the pope. Finding his opinions 
greedily hearkened to, he promulgated them . 
both by writing and discourse ; and in a short 
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fime, ftH Eurc^ was filled with tiie voice of this* 
daring innovator. 

As there subsisted in England some remains* 
of the Lollards, the doctrines of Luther secretlj^ 
gsdned there many partisans ; but Heniy had 
been educated in a strict attachment to the^ 
church of Rome, and therefore opposed the pro- 
gress of the Lutheran tenets, by all the influence 
which his ext^ive and almost absolute authori-^ 
ty conferred upon him. He even wrote a book 
in Latin against the principles of Luther ; a pet^ 
formance which, if allowance be made for the 
subject and the age, does no discredit to his ta- 
lents. He sent a copy of it to Leo, who receiv- 
ed so magnificent a present with great testimony 
of regard ; and conferred on him the tide of 
Dffinder t>fthe Faith ; an appellation still retain- 
ed by the kings of England. Luther, who was 
in the heat of controversy, soon published an an- 
swer to Henry ; and, without regard to the dig-- 
nity of his antagonist, treated him with all the 
acrimony of style to which in the course of his 
polemics he had so long been accustomed. The 
king by this ill usage was still more prejudiced 
against the new doctrines ; but the public, who 
naturally favour the weaker party, were inclined 
to attribute to Lu&crthe victory of the dispute ; 
and as the controversy now became more illus-^- 
trious, his tenets daily acquired new converts, in 
every part of Europe. 

Leo X. whose improvidence had given rise 
to this sect, died in the ftower of his age, a little 
af^erhe received the king's book against Lu- 
ther ; and vfas succeeded m the papal chair by 
Adrian, a Fleming, who had been tutor to the 
emperor CharleSt The latter, who knew tha^ 
Kk3 
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Wolsey had received a disappointment in ht9 
ambitious hopes by the election of Adrian, and 
who dreaded the resentment of that haughty- 
minister, was solicitous^ to repsdr the breach 
made in their friendship by this incident* He 
paid another visit to England ; and besides flat-^ 
tering the vanity of the king and the cardinal, he 
renewed to Wolsey all the promises which he 
had made him, of seconding his pretensions to 
the papal throne. Wolsey, sensible that Adrian's 
great age and infirmities promised a speedy va- 
cancy, dissembled his resentment, and was wil- 
ling to hope for a more prosperous issue to the 
next electiqn. The emperor renewed the trea- 
ty made at Bruges, to which some arUcles were 
added ; and he i^reed to indenmify both the 
king and Wolsey for the revenue which they 
should lose by a proposed breach with France, 
which soon after took place, without any consist- 
ent reason. 

War being declared, Surry landed some 
tix)ops at Cherbourg in Normandy ; and after 
laying waste the country, he sailed to Morlaix, 
a rich town in Brittany, whicji he took and 
plundered. Surry then left the charge of the 
fleet to the vice-admiral, and sailing to Calais, 
took the command of the English army, destin- 
ed for the invasion of France. 

The French were, however^ too pru- 

i's2i. ^^^^ ^^ hazard a general engagement, 
' and Surry having drawn together his 
forces, invested Hedin ; the siege of which he 
was obliged to raise, and put his troops into 
winter-quarters about the end of Optober. His 
rear guard was attacked at Pas hi Artois, and 
(ve or six hundred men were cut off} nor could 
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all his efforts make him master of one place 
within the French frontier. 

The allies, however, were more successful in 
Italy, where the French lost the bloody battle of 
Bicocca ; but on the side of Scotland, though 
the regent Albany, firm to his engagements 
with France, prevailed on his countrymen to take 
^rms against England, they obstinately refused 
to pass the borders. Albany observing their 
discontent, withdrew to France ; and in his ab- 
sence, Surry ravaged the Merse and Teviotdale, 
and burned the town of Jedburg. The king of 
England, who knew the distressed situation of 
the Scots, wished to allure them to a solemn 
renunciation of their alliance with France, by 
the hopes of contracting a marriage between 
the lady Mary, heiress of England, and their 
young monarch : but the return of the regent 
broke this project ; and by the authority of the 
states, he assembled an army, with a view of 
avenging the ravages committed by the English, 
in the beginning of the campaign ; and he led 
them southwards towards the borders. Hearing, 
however, that the English were approaching, 
and discouraged by the advanced season, he 
thought proper to disband his forces, and retire 
to Edinburgh. Soon after, he went over to 
France, and never again returned to Scotland. 
The Scottish nation, agitated by their domestic 
factions, were not during several years in a 
condition to give any more disturbance to Eng- 
land ; and Henry had full leisure to prosecute 
his designs on the continent. 

The war with France, however, proceeded 
slowly for want of money. Henry had caused 
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a general smrey to be made <^ Ihs kingdom, 
and had issued his pnwy seal to the most wodthy, 
demamfog loans of particolar siubs : he soon 
after pi^tished an edict for a general tax upon 
his subjects, which he sdfl cahed a loan ; and 
he levied five shillifigs in the pound upon the 
clergyy and two upon the laity. The parliament^ 
which was summoned about this time, was &r 
from complaining of tfiese illegal meiasores ; 
more tenacious, however, of their money than 
their national privileges, the commons refused 
the demand of the king oi eight hundred diou- 
sand poumte, divided into four yearly payments; 
a sum computed to be equal to four shillings in 
the pound of one year's revenue ; and they only 
votc^ an imposition of three shillings in the 
pound, on all possessed of fifty pounds a year 
and upwards ; of two shillings on those possessed 
of twenty and upwards ; one shilling on all who 
enjoyed between twenty pounds and forty kil- 
lings a year : and on the other subjects abofve 
sixteen years of age, a groat a head. The king 
was so dissatisfied with this saving disposition of 
the commons, that, as he had not called a par* 
liament during seven years before, he allowed 
seven more to elapse before he summoned 
another : and on pretence of necessity, he levied 
in one year, from all who were worth fortj 
pounds, what the partiament had granted him, 
payable in four years. These irregularities were 
commonly ascribed to the cardinal's counsels, 
who, trusting to the pnotecticHi aflbrdcd him by 
his ecclesiastical character, was the less scrupu* 
loos in his encroachments on the civil rights of 
the nation. 

Soon after, the ambitious prelate received a 
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new mortification* The pope Adrian the sixth 
died ; and Clement the seventh, of Hie iamily of 
Medicis, was elected in his place, by the con- 
carrence of the in^rial party. / Wolsey could 
now perceive the ^i^incerity of the emperor ; but 
concealed his disgust, and after congratulating 
the new pope on his promotion, applied for a 
continuation of the legatine powers, whieh the 
two former popes had conferred upon him* 
Clement, knowing the importance of gaining his 
friendship, granted him a commissioa.lbrTife ; 
and, by this unusual concession, he in jl^ manner 
transferred to him the whole papal authority in 
England. In some particulars, Wolsey made a 
good use oi this extensive power. He iei^ected 
two colleges, one at Oxford, another atlpswicb^ 
the place of his nativity , he sought, all over 
Europe, for learned men to supply the chairs of 
these colleges ; and, in order to bestow endows , 
moits on them, he suppressed some smaller mo- 
nasteries, and distributed the monks into other 
convents* 

The war with France yet hung in suspense ; 
and it was from the treason of Charles duke of 
Bourbon, constable of France, that the allies ex^ 
pected the most brilliant success. That prince^ 
under pretence of a. law-suit, being depnved of 
his ample possessions, and provoked at this in- 
justice, had entered into a secret correspondence 
with the emperor and the king of England* 
While Francis was absent in Italy, Bourbon pro- 
posed to raise an insurrection among his nume* 
rous vassals : but the French king got intimation 
of his design ; and Bourbon was forced to seek 
shelter in the emperor's court) where he em« 



I^to^hisffreattadcnts for war, to the p wj m iifct 
of hit natrn countrjr. 

The king of England had swaited Uie event . 
o£this conspiracy ; and it w|n not tiil late in Ite 
aeasDB, that the duke of Sttttolk pi»8ed oyer te 
i^alais) and todi the field with twelve thousand 
men ; these were joined bj an equal eumher of 
Flenuage ; but he perfi»ined nothing worthy re* 
offfding. 

^ A new tteaty was soon after goop 
ssu. ^1^<^^*^ between Henry and Charles^ for 
the invasion of Franccw Charlea stipo* 
farted to supi^y the duke of Bourbon with a pow- 
erful army, m otder to conquer Provence and 
Daophiny, which he was to possess) wilb ^ 
tide oihmg ; but to hold them in foe of Henry, 
as king of France. The dutehy of Burgundy was 
to be giTen to Charles } the rest of the kmgdom 
to Henry* 

This chimerics^ partition hneae^ately.foiied 
of execittb% m the ardele whkh waemest easily 
performed. Bourbon refused to acknowledge 
Henry as king of France. His enterprise^ how- 
eftiPf againsl Provence, stilt took place ; bitf 
afiber an inefiectual attempt on Marseilles, he was 
obliged to lead his forces, weakened, baffled, and 
disheartoied, into luty. 

Frands might now have enjoyed, m scrfety, 

the glory of repulsing all his enemies ; but ar^ 

dent for the conquest of Milan, he passed the 

Alps, and hud siege to Pavia, a town of oon- 

sklerable strength, and defended by Leyra, o^ 

_ of the bravest officers in the Spanish ser- 

J -^^] vice. Every attempt whieh the French 

' king made to gaiu thie hnportent pfcieei 



prav<ed fruitless. Fatigue and uiffovoomble w^- 
Uier had wasted t^e Frencb arcny, wben Frs^adfi 
vras toformed of the a^roaeh of the m^pmsA aN 
my commanded hf BourboBft Peaearai and L>an- 
nc^* These leaders^ after canaona^ng the 
French caoEup for several days, at last made a ge- 
aeralassaiilt, and broke into the entrenchments. 
Francis's forces were put to the rout ; and he 
himself, surrounded by his eaiemies, after fight- 
ing With heroic vadour^ and killing seven men 
with his oiwn hand, was at last obliged to surrei^ 
der himself prisonerw Almost the whele army^* 
full of nobility and brave officers, either perished 
by the sword, or-were drowned in the river. The 
few iifho escaped with their lives, fell Into the 
hsoids of the enemy* 

Henry) startled at this important event> be- 
came sensible of his own dagger, from the loss of 
a proper counterpdse to the power of Charles* 
Instead of taking advantage, therefore, of the dis- 
tressed condition of Francis, he was determined 
to lend him assistance in his present calamities ; 
and, as the glory of generosity in raising a fallen 
enemy concurred with his political interest, he 
hesitated the less in embracing these new mea- 
sures, though he proceeded with caution in 
avowing himself* 

So careful was he to save appearances in the 
change, that he caused rejoicings to be every 
where made, on account of the victory of Pavia 
and the captivity of Francis. He publicly dis- 
missed a French envoy, whom he had formerly 
aUoWed, notwithstanding the war, to reside at 
London ; but upon the regent of France's sub- 
missive applications to him, he again opened a 
corresposidence with her, and, besides assuring 
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her of his fiicndship and protection, he exacted 
a promise that she never would consent to the 
dismembering of any province from the monar* 
chj for her son's ransom. With the emperor, 
however, he put on the appearance of vigour and 
enterprise ; and in order to have a pretence for 
breaking with him, he dispatched Tonstal, bishop 
of London, to Madrid, with proposals for a pow- 
erful invasion of France. He required that 
Charles should immediately enter Guienne at the 
head of a great army, in order to put him in plos- 
«ession of that province ; and he demanded the 
payment of large sums of money, which that 
prince had borrowed from him in his last visit at 
London. He knew that the emperor was in no 
condition of fulfilling either of these detnands ; 
and Tonstal, likewise, after his arrival at Madrid, 
informed his master, that Charles, on his pait, 
urged several complaints against England. 
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